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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  "Adrift"  disclaims  all  intention 
of  making  it  a  sensational  story,  although  there  is 
ample  material  in  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded 
to  build  a  first-class  one.  These  facts  are  publicly 
known — only  the  real  names  of  the  characters 
and  the  true  scenes  of  the  events  of  the  narrative 
being  suppressed.  The  opening  chapters  may 
seem  devoid  of  Catholic  element  to  superficial 
readers,  but  they  are  the  necessary  preliminaries 
for  depicting  the  gradual  passage  of  a  soul  from 
the  darkness  of  error  to  the  light  and  consolation 
of  the  truth,  as  also  to  show  what  strong  links 
between  earth  and  heaven  are  the  simple  prayers 
taught  by  pious  mothers  to  their  young  children, 
who  remember  them  when  all  else  of  their 
younger  days  is  forgotten  in  the  hurly-burly  and 
changes  of  life,  holding  them  as  precious  jewels, 
unimpaired  by  the  dust  and  cliaff  of  years  that 
gather  over  them,  whose  tender  associations  keep 
alive  the  germ  of  faith,  and  in  the  end  often  lead 
them  back  to  the  true  fold  from  which  accident 
or  misfortune,  sometimes  both,  has  long  separated 
them.     The  strange  trials  of  Amy  Wythe,  and 
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her  treatment  at  the  hands  of  relatives, — under 
whose  protection  the  death  of  her  parents  left 
her, — for  sinister  purposes  of  their  own,  are  not  by 
any  means  depicted  in  all  the  cruel  details  of  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  Such  things  are  painful  to 
write  about ;  one  doesn't  like  such  close  contact 
with  vice  and  hypocrisy;  it  is  repulsive  to  the 
human  heart  to  see  the  innocent  suffer  unjustly, 
besides  which,  recitals  of  that  character — whose 
proper  place  is  in  the  columns  of  a  Police  Gazette 
— are  too  apt  to  awaken  a  morbid  appetite  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  and  imaginative. 


ADRIFT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  opening  scenes  of  my  story  lie  in  a  lovely 
but  somewhat  unfrequented  region  bordering  on 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  just  where  the 
river  coquettes  with  the  wild  wooded  hills,  run- 
ning in  and  out  among  them,  lost  to  sight  here, 
tumbling  and  flashing  over  the  rocks  there,  with 
a  sound  **  like  an  army  with  banners,"  then  rip- 
pling oflF  in  the  most  demure  manner  through 
lush,  sedgy  pasture  lands,  through  long  rows  of 
willows,  over  shallows,  besprinkled  with  agate 
and  flint  pebbles  that  glitter  like  gems  through 
the  translucent  clearness  of  its  sun-lit  waters. 
But  after  this  its  low,  sweet  pastoral  chant 
changes  to  one  of  deeper  sound  and  meaning  as 
its  channel  gains  depth  ;  there  is  a  rushing  under- 
tone  upon  the  air  as  it  sweeps  along,  widen- 
ing ever  broader  and  broader  between  its  shores, 
until  presently  its  bright  waters  grow  discolored 
by  the  uses  made  of  them  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses in  the  towns  and  settlements  along  its  bor- 
ders :  its  poetry  is  gone,  the  Pan  of  its  sylvan  exr 
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istence  is  dead,  and  it  goes  moaning  and  rushing 
toward  the  sea,  tortured  and  burdened  by  inex- 
orable utilities. 

I  won't  tell  you  exactly  in  what  part  of  the 
valley  Ridge-Croft  Farm  is  situated  ;  but  some- 
time, when  you  grow  sick  enough  of  railroad 
travel,  and  crowded  watering-places,  and  steam- 
boats, and  the  garish  display  of  sea-side  resorts, 
to  make  you  pine  for  the  quiet  and  loveliness  of 
nature  that  is  as  yet  untainted  by  the  utter  vul- 
garity of  social  progress,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  to  travel  by  easy  stages,  loitering  where  it  is 
most  beautiful,  when  you  wist,  through  this 
picturesque  valley ;  and  should  you,  while  ex- 
ploring its  borders  fqr  wilder  and  more  romantic 
scenery,  come  across  the  place  I  describe,  you 
will  be  sure  to  recognize  it. 

Ridge-Croft  Farm,  then,  is  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  ridge  fronting  south,  which  unites  the 
high  wooded  hills  on  each  side  of  it,  and  descends 
very  gradually  in  a  wide  crescent  into  which  the 
river  ebbs  and  flows,  forming  as  beautiful  and 
placid  a  miniature  bay  as  can  be  imagined.  The 
country  people  thereabouts  call  it  a  cove,  but 
that  designation  implies  something  more  shallow 
and  narrow  than  it  really  is,  with  its  graceful  little 
identations,  its  miniature  promontories,  its  capes, 
and  its  one  faiiy  island  covered  with  willows. 
The  hills  behind  the  farm  and  on  either  side  of  it 
so  ejffectually  shelter  its  broad  fields  from  the  as- 
perities of  the  New  England  seasons  that  its  pro- 
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prietors  have  actually  grown  tobacco  of  a  fine  qual- 
ity there  ;  and  one  of  them,  years  back,  a  man  full 
of  enterprise,  tried  the  audacious  experiment  of 
cotton-planting  on  a  small  scale,  and  despite  the 
jeers  and  jokes  and  prophecies  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  season  proving  favorable,  enough  of 
the  cotton  bolls  came  to  perfection  to  furnish 
web  and  woof  for  one  pair  of  sheets  and  a  Sun- 
day shirt  for  him,  which  articles,  if  not  put  under 
a  glass  case,  were  carefully  preserved,  the  pride 
and  boast  of  the  family. 

The  house,  a  low-pitched,  rambling  building, 
was  covered  with  broad  shingles,  so  overlapping 
each  other  as  to  form  squares,  which,  now  that 
►  the  paint  that  once  coated  them  had  grown  dingy 
and  gray,  gave  it  the  appearance  of  being  built  of 
stone.  There  was  a  wide  porch  running  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  its  trellised  roof  literally 
covered  with  creepers  and  multiflora  roses,  planted 
so  long  ago  that  their  stems  intertwined,  forming 
thick  cables  which  apparently  supported  the  de- 
caying structure  which  had  once  upheld  their 
delicate  tendrils.  Nothing  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful in  summer  than  this  vine-covered  porch, 
where  the  leaves  and  flowers  just  let  enough  sun- 
shine  through  to  make  golden  shadows  upon  the 
old  oak  floor,  and  where  the  birds  built  their 
nests  and  twittered  and  chirped,  and  trilled  from 
day  dawn  until  sunset.  On  each  side  of  the  wide 
gravelled  path,  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
steps,  two  great  maple  trees  stood  on  the  sloping 
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lawn,  upon  whose  trunks,  high  up  where  the 
limbs  branched  out,  the  characters  grown  dis- 
torted and  grotesque  with  age,  these  words  were 
carved : 

"  Nathan  Carson.    Aet  19,  1750." 

So  these  trees  were  growing  there  in  1750,  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  house  was  even  older 
than  the  trees.  And  it  was  the  boast  of  the  Car- 
sons  that  Ridge-Croft  had  never  belonged  to  any 
not  of  their  name  and  blood.  Except  these  facts, 
they  knew  but  little  of  their  origin,  beyond  a 
family  tradition  that  the  family  came  from  the 
moorlands  of  West  Riding,  England.  They  had 
been,  father  and  son  for  generations,  a  staunch, 
loyal  race  to  the  interests  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try, and  never  held  their  hands,  their  tongues  or 
their  money  when  the  Colonies  first  began  to  fret 
and  revolt  against  English  misrule ;  so  when  the 
war  of  Independence  actually  broke  out  they 
were  among  the  first  to  leave  the  ploughshare  in 
the  furrow,  take  down  the  old  blunderbusses, 
muskets  and  broadswords  rusting  against  the 
walls,  and  march  to  the  fray  to  aid  their  brethren 
against  King  George  and  his  Hessians,  who,  as 
we  are  glad  to  remember,  got  more  than  they  had 
bargained  for.  The  women  of  the  family  were 
no-ways  behind  the  men  in  such  courage  as  best 
becomes  women  ;  that  is,  they  held  up  the  hands 
of,  and  gave  heart  to,  their  husbands,  brothers,  fa- 
thers and  sweethearts  who  were  perilling  their 
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lives  for  freedom,  by  an  endurance  that  was 
without  complaint,  by  praying  with  simple  but 
strong  faith  for  the  success  of  the  good  cause, 
and  by  the  sacrifice  of  all,  and  more  than  they 
could  spare,  of  their  household  comforts,  to 
clothe  and  feed,  as  far  as  such  help  would  go,  the 
impoverished  army.  Sprung  from  a  hardy,  in- 
dependent race  of  Yorkshire  yeomen,  the  Car- 
sons  were  natural-born  freemen,  and  here  in  this 
new  Canaan  of  their  adoption  they  were  not 
going  to  submit  to  thraldom  and  tyranny  such  as 
they  had  never  heard  of  in  their  broad  moorland 
district  in  the  old  country,  so  they  were  always 
head  and  front  in  every  plan  and  conflict  that  en- 
sued, with  brave  hearts  and  willing  hands.  None 
of  them  were  distinguished  as  military  leaders, 
but  it  was  their  pride  to  be  known  as  good  and 
true  men.  Some  of  them  were  killed  in  battle ; 
one  came  back  without  an  arm  ;  another  lost  his 
leg ;  and  one  got  a  crack  on  his  skull  that  made 
him  like  a  child  for  the  rest  of  his  life — but 
he  had  struck  telling  blows  for  his  country,  and 
was  thereafter  treated  by  his  family  and  simple 
neighbors  as  a  hero,  and  had  a  soldier's  burial 
when  he  died.  But  one  generation  after  another 
of  the  Carsons  passed  away ;  they  were  laid  to 
rest  where  kindred  long  parted  by  time  and  dis- 
tance come  together  at  last,  and  by  some  seeming 
fatality  at  the  time  my  story  opens  there  was  not 
a  man  of  their  family  living, — they  had  literally 
died   out,  and   Ridge-Croft  was  owned  by  Amy 
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Wythe,  the  only  child  of  Eli  Carson,  the  last  of 
them  all. 

Amy  Carson  had  married  in  her  eighteenth 
year  Aleck  Wythe,  one  of  two  brothers  who 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  new  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood,  but,  measured  by  the  agricultural 
code  of  excellence,  they  were  w^orthy  and  indus- 
trious young  fellows,  who  got  more  out  of  their 
rented  acres  than  they  had  ever  been  known  to 
yield  before:  they  were  sober,  industrious  and 
moral,  so  far  as  people  could  judge;  not  over 
religious,  but  decorous  and  well-ordered  in  what- 
ever related  to  the  religious  prejudices  and  ob- 
servances around  them.  Aleck,  the  younger, 
was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  handsome,  his 
countenance  frank,  with  a  winsome  smile,  and 
white  even  teeth,  thick  curling  brown  hair;  a  pure 
healthy  complexion  that  neither  sun  nor  wind 
could  brown,  and  a  voice,  pure  tenor  it  was,  that 
at  singing-school,  meeting,  or  quilting-frolics, 
made  people  almost  hold  their  breath  when  he 
sang,  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  brother's  violin, 
played  with  no  mean  skill,  the  favorite  hymns  or 
ballads  of  the  time. 

Joseph,  or  Joe  Wythe,  as  he  was  called,  was 
not  so  attractive  as  Aleck;  he  had  small,  red- 
brown  eyes,  close  together,  and  set  deeply  under 
his  brows,  and  there  was  a  quick,  furtive  look  in 
them  that  made  people  say  "  he  saw  all  round 
him  at  once;"  his  under  jaw  projected,  his  hair 
and  beard  were  nearly  red,  and  he  had  a  habit   of 
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looking  down  as  he  went  about,  that  gave  him  a 
slight  stoop  in  his  shoulders.  Besides,  he  was  as 
dark  and  swarthy  as  an  Indian,  so  that  when  the 
two  brothers  were  together  it  was  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world,  being  so  unlike,  for  peo- 
ple to  wonder  which  was  like  his  mother,  and 
which  like  his  father,  for  they  were  two  distinct 
representatives  of  different  races  ;  there  was  no 
mingling  of  blood  there,  no  family  likeness,  not  a 
trace  to  show  the  same  motherhood, — yet  they 
were  brothers,  as  unlike  in  their  moral  as  in  their 
physical  nature.  But  Joseph  had  a  quiet  caustic 
humor  in  him  that  provoked  hearty  laughs  when 
he  was  in  the  mood  for  it,  and  some  people 
thought  that  of  the  two  brothers  he  was  the  best 
man,  being  slow  and  considerate  in  his  ways, 
looking  twice  before  he  leaped,  while  Aleck  was 
full  of  life  and  spirit,  with  a  good  word  and  a  jest 
for  everybody,  ready  for  a  dance  or  a  ploughing 
match ;  not  disinclined  for  a  scrimmage  if  one 
came  handy ;  and  head  man  at  all  the  frolics,  in- 
stigator  and  conductor  of  the  fun  of  the  occasion, 
filling  up  what  might  be  wanting  by  his  humor- 
ous songs  or  tender  ballads;  and  indispensable 
at  meeting  to  lead  the  old  Puritan  tunes,  his 
voice  as  good  as  an  organ.  So  the  staid  old 
folks  gave  the  preference  to  Joe  Wythe,  the 
younger  ones  to  his  brother,  who  really  did  as 
much  substantial,  steady  work  as  Joe, — the  only 
difference  being  in  the  temperament  and  habits 
of  the  two   men,  just  as  an  owl,   because   it  is 
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solemn  and  has  staring  eyes  and  is  silent,  imposes 
an  idea  on  people  that  it  is  a  wise  bird — while  a 
cat-bird,  for  instance,  that  sings  in  the  sunshine, 
weaves  its  nest  with  almost  human  ingenuity, 
chirps  gleefully  over  its  work,  fulfils  all  the  mis- 
sion of  its  bird-life  with  exact  regularity,  and  does 
its  duty  to  the  bird-world  by  increasing  and  mul- 
tiplying its  kind,  discharging  the  usual  require- 
ments with  faithful  constancy,  useful  in  its  day  and 
generation,  while  it  flutters  through  its  brief  term 
delighting  the  ear  as  it  goes,  is  called  a  trifling 
fellow  by  those  who  hold  the  owl,  the  bat,  the 
mole  and  the  whip-poor-will  in  reverenc'e.  They 
were  prospering  in  a  small  but  sure  way,  these 
brothers,  and  ,it  was  often  wondered  why  they 
did  not  marry.  There  were  several  smart,  rosy, 
bouncing  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  daughters  of 
substantial  farmers,  who  did  not  look  with  dis- 
favor on  the  Wythe  brothers,  and  would  have 
made  good  helpmates  to  men  who  were  working 
their  way  to  prosperity  ;  apple  seeds  were  counted 
in  hope,  when,  at  the  country  frolics,  the  lasses 
knew  their  apples  were  named,  as  the  case  might 
be,  for  Aleck  or  Joe  Wythe :  one,  I  love ;  two,  I 
love ,  three,  I  love  I  say ;  four,  I  love  with  all  my 
heart ;  five,  I  cast  away.  Six,  he  loves ;  seven, 
she  loves;  eight,  both  love;  nine,  he  goes;  ten, 
he  tarries  ;  eleven,  he  comes  ;  twelve,  he  marries. 
Either  six,  eight,  eleven  or  twelve  were  happy 
numbers ;  then  the  name  was  revealed,  and  no 
end  of  giggling  and  blushing  followed  the  oracle. 
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expressive  of  delight  and  satisfaction  if  the  num- 
ber was  favorable.  But  presently  it  got  to  be 
whispered  around  the  country  side  that  both 
brothers  used  to  go  to  Carson's  farm  oftencr  than 
anywhere  else:  Joe  always  pretending  business, 
now  about  his  oxen,  now  it  was  scythe  or  tools 
to  be  ground,  now  a  stray  heifer,  to-morrow  some 
out-laying  turkey-hens;  or  his  horse  had  fallen 
lame  and  he  wanted  to  consult  Eli  Carson  as  to 
the  best  treatment  for  the  hurt :  it  was  always 
business  when  he  went,  and  he  timed  his  going  so 
well  that  he  never  failed  to  get  invited  in  to  drink 
a  glass  of  cider,  or  eat  supper  with  the  people  at 
Ridge-Croft,  at  which  times  he  basked,  without 
even  seeming  to  notice  her,  in  the  sunshine  of 
Amy  Carson's  presence.  He  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  girl,  first  with  the  acres  and  other  com- 
fortable properties  that  he  knew  would  be  hers, 
then  really  and  truly  with  herself;  while  she, 
never  thinking  that  such  a  steady-going,  hard- 
working, silent  man  had  time  or  will  to  think  of 
such  things,  used  to  tease  and  chaff  him,  and  did 
her  very  best  with  her  pretty  ways  and  little 
coquetries,  to  get  the  glum,  ugly  fellow  into  a 
flirtation,  thinking  it  would  be  first-rate  fun. 
Better  far  had  she  never  known  another  spark  of 
fun  while  she  lived,  than  to  have  trifled  with  the 
fine-edged  tools  of  a  temper  like  his.  But  she 
was  young,  pretty  and  giddy :  one  of  those  grace- 
ful, lithesome,  delicate-featured  beauties,  so  often 
seen   among  the  less  cultivated   classes  of  our 
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country,  who  have  an  air  of  refinement  and  a 
self-possession  and  courtesy  as  well-bred  as  if  **to 
the  manor  born."  Heiress  she  was,  not  only  to 
Ridge-Croft,  but  to  the  bequests  and  savings  of 
years  of  toil,  in  hard  gold,  safe  in  the  bank  vaults 
of  the  nearest  town ;  so  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  she  should  be  the  belle  of 
the  country  side,  and  that  suitors  should  come 
from  far  and  wide  to  spy  out  the  land  and  count 
their  chances. 

But  now  what  should  Aleck  Wythe  do,  but 
fall  in  love  with  Amy  Carson  too,  with  all 
the  rash  heartedness,  the  disinterestedness,  the 
frank,  open  devotion  that  was  to  be  expected 
from  one  of  his  traits  and  temperament,  never 
dreaming  that  he  was  crossing  his  brother's  in- 
terests ;  and  if  he  had,  I  suppose  it  would  have 
been  all  the  same,  for  his  love  was  spontaneous 
and  not  at  all  mixed  up  with,  or  dependent  upon, 
the  prosperous  circumstances  surrounding  the 
object  of  it.  He  would  doubtless  have  had 
a  twinge  of  pain  for  the  "old  fellow,"  as  he 
called  Joe,  but  there  was  nothing  of  that  heroic 
type  of  lover  about  him  that  is  so  often  pictured 
in  the  sensation  books  of  the  period,  who,  rather 
than  stand  in  the  way  of  a  friend  or  a  brother 
under  such  circumstances,  disappears  and  goes 
into  a  far  country  to  feed  on  the  husks  of  a 
disappointed  life,  leaving  a  fair  field  to  the  rival, 
and  a  wandering,  half-broken  heart  to  the  object 
of  his  affection,  who   at  last  marries  the  brother 
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or  friend  and  thereby  weds  misery,  from  which 
she  either  flies  in  a  disreputable  manner,  or  pines 
herself  to  death.  Aleck  Wythe  used  to  sing  of 
such  doings  in  his  old-country  ballads,  and  laugh 
at  them,  too,  as  sentinvental  nonsense  only  fit  for 
verses,  declaring  that  instead  of  giv'ing  up  to 
another  fellow  in  that  sort  of  way  he'd  punch  his 
head,  or  toss  him  on  his  pitchfork  into  the  river, 
where  he  might  sink  or  swim  ;  but  if  he  swum 
he'd  have  to  keep  out  of  his  way  forever  after. 
That's  the  way  the  handsome  rollicking  young 
fellow  used  to  talk,  laughing  merrily  the  while, 
showing  his  beautiful  teeth  and  tossing  back  his 
brown,  curling  hair  from  his  forehead  ;  and  Amy 
Carson,  who  had  given  him  her  heart  in  secret^ 
long  before  he  thought  of  her  in  that  way,  hoped 
with  a  blush  glowing  upon  her  fair  face  that  she 
might  some  day  win  so  brave  and  true  a  lover. 
And  she  got  her  wish ;  for  hearing  one  evening 
that  Amy  Carson  was  engaged  to  a  man  who  had 
been  visiting  her  very  frequently, — a  well-to-do 
young  farmer  who,  it  was  pronounced,  would  be  a 
good  match  for  the  girl, — he  suddenly  discovered 
by  the  fierce  anger  that  heated  him,  that  he  was 
in  love  with  her  himself ;  how  long  he  had  been  so 
he  never  stopped  to  ask  himself;  the  fact  was 
enough;  he  only  felt  that  if  she  married  any  one 
but  himself  he  would  do  some  dreadful  and 
desperate  thing.  Then,  without  stopping  to  ask 
questions,  or  hear  anything  further,  he  strode  off 
to  Ridge-Croft  and  found  Amy  sitting  under  one 
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of  the  old  maples  watching  the  moonlight  as  it 
flickered  and  danced  over  the  grass  at  her  feet, 
and  listening  to  the  crickets  and  grasshoppers 
and  katydids,  who  were  trilling  their  nocturn  of 
the  psalm  of  life  with  marvellous  shrillness.  I 
don't  know  what  she  was  thinking  about,  prob- 
ably of  Aleck  Wythe, — when  he  stood  suddenly 
before  her ;  and  finding  that  she  was  not  dis- 
pleased by  his  coming,  but  greeted  him  with  a 
timid  but  smiling  welcome,  he,  still  holding  her 
hand,  threw  himself  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and 
after  a  little  told  her  what  he  had  heard,  and 
asked  her  if  it  were  true.  It  was  not  true  ;  she 
had  no  idea  of  marrying,  she  said.  Then  he  told 
her  that  he  loved  her,  and  in  his  straightforward 
way  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  her  answer  was  all  that  he  hoped 
for ;  but  when  he  came  over  the  next  day  to  ask 
the  consent  of  Eli  Carson  and  his  wife,  they  de- 
murred, for  although  they  had  a  hearty  liking  for 
the  handsome  young  farmer,  he  was  poor,  and 
they  thought  their  daughter,  with  her  expecta- 
tions and  beauty,  should  make  a  better  match. 
But  they  opposed  the  young  people  only  for  a 
short  period,  for  they  saw  that  Amy's  step  was 
losing  its  elasticity,  and  her  cheeks  their  roses ; 
she  was  their  only  child,  they  reasoned — and 
what  "would  all  they  owned  be  worth  if  she  were 
miserable,  and  who  would  it  benefit  if  she  died 
of  a  broken  heart?  Then,  too,  Aleck  Wythe  was 
industrious    and    forehanded :    there    would     be 
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enough  for  them  and  their  children.  Amy  might 
have  chosen  worse,  they  argued,  in  their  homely 
way;  and  may  be  it  was  lucky  that  Aleck  Wythe 
had  nothing  of  his  own,  as  he'd  be  more  willing  on 
that  account  to  come  and  live  with  them  ;  "  for 
whoever  marries  Amy  has  got  to  settle  at  Ridge- 
Croft  and  be  to  us  as  a  son."  So  said  Eli  Car- 
son, and  his  wife  answered  amen,  for  she  had 
always  trembled  at  the  very  thought  of  losing 
her  child,  her  daughter,  the  only  one  spared  to 
her  of  seven,  whom  she  had  laid,  in  their  tender 
years,  and  with  sore  grieving,  under  the  cedars 
and  the  mosses  on  the  hillside  burial-place  of 
the  Carsons, — living  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  fair 
baby  bairns  coming  often  into  her  dreams  and 
brightening  up  her  thoughts  of  the  Valley  of 
Shadows  that  lay  in  the  far  distance.  But  this 
one  that  God  had  spared,  this  beautiful  Amy,  in 
whose  life  the  fibres  of  their  own  had  taken  root, 
whom  they  had  kept  in  sight  with  jealous  care 
lest  she  might  flit  like  a  shadow  from  their 
home,  who  had  been  a  balm  of  healing  to  their 
sore  hearts,  and  like  sunshine  unto  them,  they 
had  made  up  their  minds  long  ago  that  she 
should  never  be  separated  from  them  except  by 
that  Power  which  had  given,  then  taken,  the 
early  lambs  of  their  fold. 

"Aleck,'*  said  Mrs.  Carson,  "  is  a  good  young 
fellow ;  I  wish  he  was  as  stead y-going  as  Joe ; 
but  I  don't  think  a  man  like  Joe  Wythe  would 
or  even  could,  make  my  child  happy,  Eli." 
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**Joe  Wythe  be  hanged ! "  flared  out  Eli 
Carson.  "I'd  rather  see  her  in  her  coffin  than 
married  to  a  man  like  that.  IVe  got  nothing 
against  him ;  but  he's  deep,  is  Joe  Wythe,  and 
if  I'm  not  mistaken  he's  got  a  cruel  nature  of  his 
own.  But  the  Lord  save  me  unjust  judgment: 
I  don't  want  to  wrong  the  fellow,  and  I'm  thank- 
ful he's  no  nigher  to  me  than  he  is.  I'll  tell  Aleck 
when  he  comes  over  to-night  that  he  may  have 
Amy  on  condition  that  he  gives  up  his  interest 
in  that  rented  land,  and  lives  here,  serving  us  as 
our  own  son  would,  had  he  lived,  and  be  con- 
tented with  a  moderate  share  of  the  profits, — as 
much,  any  way,  as  he  earns." 

**  You're  always  right,  Eli.  I  guess  Aleck  will 
consent, — and  think  he's  in  luck  to  get  Amy  on 
such  easy  terms.  But  oh,  Lord  !  "  said  Mrs.  Cr.r- 
son,  with  an  outcry  of  mother-love,  while  tears 
streamed  over  her  checks:  "she  will  be  his  own 
after  all,  more  than  our  own;  and  suppose  he 
should  not  be  kind  and  true  and  break  her 
very  heart  before  our  very  eyes.'^ " 

*'  He'll  never  do  that,  wife.  If  he  once  began, 
something  else  would  be  broken  first.  Pshaw  ! 
what  foolishness! "  said  Eli  Carson,  filling  his 
pipe  and  getting  ready  for  a  smoke  on  the  porch 
under  the  vines.  But  there  was  a  shadow  of 
something  that  had  suddenly  come  into  the 
woman's  mind  ;  she  tried  to  shake  it  off,  and 
busied  herself  more  than  usual  that  day  among 
\ier   "help,"  and  in  her   dairy;    she    even    sang 
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hymns  as  she  toiled,  hymns  that  were  full  of 
rejoicing  and  trust  in  the  ways  of  God — but  the 
shadow  was  still  there,  and  it  finally  resolved 
itself  into  the  shape  of  a  certainty  that  out  of 
this  marriage  a  great  grief  would  come  to  their 
house.  She  did  not  invite  it ;  like  the  wind,  it 
**  came  whence  it  listed;  "but  unlike  the  wind, 
it  went  not  again,  but  like  an  eerie,  mysterious 
thought,  as  of  something  that  had  happened  in 
another  state  of  existence,  it  abode  with  her, 
keeping  her  watchful  and  alert  over  the  happiness 
of  her  child,  to  her  dying  day. 

The  two  young  people  were  very  happy ; 
nothing  seemed  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
their  content ;  they  had  suddenly  been  trans- 
formed into  a  new  existence  where  there  was 
perpetual  sunshine,  and  flowers  that  never  faded 
or  lost  their  sweetness,  and  they  wondered  at 
their  former  dull,  eventless  life,  and  how  they 
could  have  been  so  foolish  as  ever  to  have 
thought  themselves  happy  in  it.  They  never 
dreamed  of  the  bitter  anger  and  sorrow  their 
happiness  cost  another  who  was  near  and  dear  to 
one  of  them;  for  Joe  kept  the  thorn  that  had 
entered  his  heart  ever  out  of  sight,  nor  made 
moan  over  the  rankling  wound  it  caused ;  a  two- 
fold hurt  it  was,  smiting  at  the  same  moment  his 
avarice  and  his  affection.  He  went  his  way  as 
before  ;  he  was  more  silent  and  worked  harder, 
but  no  one  guessed  his  secret,  and  people  often 
said,  "  Joe   Wythe  will  be  a  rich    man  ;  he's  at 
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work  early  and  late  ;  he's  forehanded  and  saving, 
and  knows  the  right  turn  for  everything ;  when 
to  plant,  and  when  to  reap,  and  when  to  sell ; 
he'll  be  rich,  and  no  thanks  to  anybody's  help." 
That  was  a  fling  at  Aleck,  whose  great  good 
fortune  had  naturally  aroused  some  jealousy  and 
envy  round  about.  "And  now  that  he'll  soon  i 
have  the  land  and  all  that  it  yields  to  himself." 
they  went  on,  "  it'll  be  a  wonder  if  he  don't  find 
himself  able  to  buy  it  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
so." 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  Aleck  gave  up 
his  interest  in  the  place  they  had  been  so  success- 
fully working  since  they  were  nineteen  years  old, 
his  brother  paying  him  a  fair  price  for  his  share 
of  the  farming  implements,  stock,  produce  and 
furniture,  and  betook  himself  to  Ridge-Croft  on 
the  day  that  he  and  Amy  Carson  were  married. 
The  wedding,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  a  grand 
affair — such  feasting !  such  merriment !  such 
dancing  and  dressing,  and  laughing  and  flirting, 
had  never  been  known  in  that  quiet  neighborhood 
before ;  nobody  had  a  thought  for  anything  but 
enjoyment,  except  Mrs.  Carson,  who  now  and 
then  fdt  a  sudden  pain  thrill  her  heart;  not  a 
physical  pain,  but  a  something  that  hurt  it,  and 
made  it  give  a  wild  throb,  so  that  she  instinctively 
pressed  her  hand  upon  it,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
brightly  illumined  rooms  to  stand  by  the  old 
willow  at  the  side  of  the  house,  wondering,  as 
the  dewy  darkness  fell  around  her,  and  the  stars 
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far  up  above  it  gleamed  and  trembled  like  lights 
from  the  windows  of  the  *'many  mansions" 
prepared  for  the  saints,  and  the  sweet  ferns  and 
spice-pinks  filled  the  air  with  the  aroma  of  their  life, 
what  it  could  be  that  was  haunting  her  life  with  a 
prophecy  of  ill?  Then  shaking  it  off,  and  with  a 
prayer  on  her  white  lips,  she  went  back  to  listen 
to  all  the  nice  things  that  were  said  about  Aleck 
and  his  bride,  and  gaze  with  a  mother's  fond  pride 
on  her  child,  who  in  her  white,  sheeny  robes  of 
silk,  her  veil  of  transparent,  filmy  lace,  and  her 
crown  of  white  morning-glories,  her  face  wearing 
a  quiet  smile  of  happiness,  looked  more  lovely 
than  anything  she  had  ever  before  seen. 

And  Eli  Carson  and  his  wife  had  no  reason  to 
repent  them  of  their  consent  to  this  marriage,  for 
Aleck  proved  himself  not  only  a  good  and  tender 
husband  to  their  daughter,  but  relieved  him  so 
materially  of  the  more  laborious  and  troublesome 
part  of  the  farm  work,  that,  not  being  over  strong 
from  some  disease  that  lurked  in  his  system,  he 
gradually  left  the  management  of  everything  in 
his  hands,  well  pleased  to  see  that  the  farm  was 
prospering  as  it  had  never  done  before.  Mrs. 
Carson's  "  shadow,"  as  she  had  got  to  call  it  when 
in  confidential  discourse  with  her  husband,  still 
came  and  went,  unbidden  and  at  moments  when 
least  expected,  but  she  had  in  a  way  got  used  to 
it,  and  began  to  think — in  the  face  of  her  child's 
great  happiness  and  the  worthiness  of  the  man 
she  loved — that  it  must  be  a  temptation ;  and  so 
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soon  as  she  felt  the  chill  of  its  presence  she  used  | 

to  say  to  herself :  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  | 

and  immediately  go  and    bestir  herself   in   some  j 

domestic   industry,  which  made  everybody  called  | 

upon  to  assist  her  pant  with  the  energy  of    her  | 

proceedings.  j 
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Meanwhile  Joe  Wythe  stifled  and  strangled 
his  love,  and  buried  it  with  his  disappointment  in 
the  depths  of  his  cold,  crafty  nature,  without 
making  any  sign  ;  but  from  the  ashes  there 
sprang  a  slow  but  sure  growth  of  covetousness 
and  revenge,  indefinable  and  without  plan,  but 
none  the  less  there.  Nobody  suspected  his  se- 
cret,— least  of  all  Aleck  and  his  wife,  who,  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carson,  ever  received  him  at  Ridge- 
Croft  with  the  warmest  and  sunniest  of  welcomes 
when  he  came  to  see  them.  He  went  over  there 
about  once  a  week,  sometimes  oftener,  and  the 
best  they  had  was  none  too  good  for  a  guest  so 
welcome.  He  accepted  these  kindly  attentions 
in  his  usual  grave,  quiet  way,  talked  horse,  cattle 
and  farm  with  Carson,  smoked  and  listened  to 
Aleck's  brag  over  his  forward  crops,  praised  Mrs. 
Carson's  new  quilt,  whose  marvellous  pattern  she 
had  been  four  years  piecing  together ;  and  when 
Amy  with  pretty  pride  challenged  him  about  her 
butter  and  cheese,  he  told  her  truly  that  they 
"  took  the  shine  out  of  all  the  dairy-stuff  made 
in  that  neighborhood,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
valley  as  far  as  he  knew."  All  went  on  very 
well  except  when  sometimes,  in  the  exuberance 
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of  their  happiness,  the  young  couple,  thinking 
no  harm,  would  begin  to  chaff  and  tease  him 
about  being  an  old  bachelor,  and  try  to  persuade 
him  to  profit  by  their  example  and  look  around 
for  a  wife ;  then,  while  a  sudden  and  vivid  crim- 
son darkened  his  face,  and  a  frown  glowered  over 
his  eyes,  he  would  either  take  no  notice,  or  pick 
up  his  hat,  saying  it  was  time  to  go,  and  leave 
the  house.  But  the  Carsons  in  their  simplicity 
never  suspected  the  truth  ;  they  only  thought  he 
was  foolishly  touchy  on  that  point ;  and  being 
too  kind-hearted  to  persist  in  doing  what  was  so 
evidently  disagreeable  to  him,  they  left  off  mak- 
ing any  allusions  to  his  marrying. 

But  one  day,  about  one  year  after  Aleck's  mar- 
riage, Joe  Wythe  came  over  to  Ridge-Croft  one 
Sunday,  and  after  dinner  they  went  out  as  usual 
to  sit  upon  the  porch  to  smoke  and  have  a  good 
country  talk.  It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  ;  the 
September  sun  made  golden,  dancing  shadows 
around  them ;  the  two  old  maples,  through 
whose  scarlet  leaves  the  light  shone  as  through 
stained  glass,  whispered  in  the  soft,  warm  air; 
and  down  below,  the  waters  of  the  Cove  rippled 
and  shone,  full  of  wonderful  streaks  of  purple 
shadow  and  flashing  brightness,  until  the  **  Wil- 
low Island  '*  seemed  to  be  floating  upon  them. 
Bees  hummed  around  the  autumn  blooms,  recog- 
nizing no  Sabbath  and — happily  for  them — amen- 
able to  no  law  either  blue  or  red,  such  as  ham- 
pered not  only  the  labors  but  the  free  will  of 
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man  in  that  old  Puritan  State ;  hundreds  of  swal- 
lows, preparing  for  their  flight  southward,  darted 
to  and  fro  wildly,  twittering  and  chirping  ;  while 
above  all,  soft,  fleecy,  white  clouds  drifted  lazily 
across  the  blue  depths.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
Joe  Wythe  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  sort  of  a  way,  just  as  he  would 
have  told  them  that  he  was  going  to  buy  a  new 
plough,  or  put  in  oats  where  potatoes  had  grown, 
informed  them  that  he  was  to  be  married  shortly  ; 
married  to  whom  of  all  the  world,  but  Mercy 
Bcdloe,  the  only  child  of  a  hard-working,  eccen- 
tric old  man,  who  lived  a  few  miles  away  among 
the  hills,  at  a  place  called  "The  Notch.**  Old 
man  Bedloe  never  darkened  the  door  of  his 
neighbors,  and  no  one  ever  stepped  across  the 
threshold  of  his;  hence  people  had  their  own 
thoughts  about  him,  which  they  were  not  slow 
to  speak — the  sum  and  substance  of  them  being, 
that  many  years  ago  he  had  a  wild,  dissolute  3on 
who  suddenly  disappeared,  nobody  knew  how,  or 
cared  where,  for  he  was  the  pest  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  it  was  said  that  ever  since  that  time 
old  man  Bedloe  had  turned  miserly,  and  it  was 
the  general  belief  that  what  with  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  left  an  infant  girl  to  be  cared  for,  and 
the  troubles  flrst  and  last  about  his  son,  he  had 
got  a  screw  loose,  as  the  saying  is,  in  his  brain. 
They  knew  he  made  money,  for  his  crops  were 
always  good  ;  but  what  he  did  with  it,  the  smart- 
est  gucsscr  of  them  all  could  not  tell ;  they  only 
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knew  he  did  not  spend  it,  as  both  he  and  his 
daughter  lived  in  the  very  poorest  and  scantest 
manner — their  clothes  coarse,  threadbare,  and 
never  replenished  except  when  further  patching 
and  darning  was  absolutely  impossible.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  people 
should  have  taken  up  the  idea  that  BedJoe  was 
hoarding,  and  had  money  concealed  somewhere. 
Joe  Wythe  accepted  the  popular  belief ;  and 
being  a  covetous  as  well  as  a  disappointed  man, 
he  thought  he  could  do  no  better  than  marry 
Mercy  Bcdloe. 

But  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  that 
about  old  man  Bedloc's  being  a  miser  and  having 
a  secret  hoard ;  and  as  he  will  go  out  of  the  nar- 
rative at  once,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was.  His 
wild,  worthless  son  had  forged  a  man's  name  at 
Bolton,  a  town  about  twenty  miles  distant,  got  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  the  draft,  and  had  spent 
every  cent  of  it  in  riotous  living,  before  he  was 
tracked  to  and  arrested  in  New  York  City.  He 
wrote  to  his  old  father  a  letter  filled  with  wild 
appeals  for  mercy,  forgiveness  and  help,  who, 
without  saying  a  word  to  a  living  being,  stole  off 
quietly  one  morning  at  daybreak,  telling  his 
daughter  that  he  had  to  go  to  Bolton  to  see  a 
man  on  business ;  but  if  any  one  came  for  him,  to 
tell  them  that  he  had  gone  up  the  valley  to  buy 
sheep.  So,  covering  his  tracks  as  best  he  could, 
he  started  on  foot  to  Bolton  to  see  the  man 
whose  name  his  son  had  forged  ;   and,  strange  to 
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tell,  his  heart  was  really  so  touched  by  old  Bed- 
loe's  anguish  that  he  consented  to  forego  the  sat- 
isfaction of  seeing  the  young  scapegrace  pun- 
ished, provided  his  money  was  returned  to  him 
to  the  last  penny.  This  Bedloe  pledged  himself, 
in  black  and  white,  under  the  most  binding  con- 
ditions, to  do  ;  paid  down  one  thousand  dollars, 
the  scrapings  and  savings  of  thirty  years,  and 
mortgaged  his  place  at  "  The  Notch,"  with  every- 
thing appertaining  thereto,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  creditor,  who  after  all  had  some  risk  to  run  in 
case  Bedloe  died  before  the  debt  was  cancelled. 
The  prodigal  son  was  released,  no  one  appearing 
against  him  when  his  case  was  called,  and  took 
his  departure  for  parts  Unknown,  since  which  no 
word  had  ever  been  heard  from  or  of  him. 

This  was  the  pitiful,  sorrowful  secret  that  the 
old  man  was  dragging  graveward  with  him;  this 
was  what  had  embittered  and  clouded  over  the 
youth  of  his  daughter,  and  kept  her  aloof  from 
companionship  with  those  of  her  own  age,  and 
all  the  simple  enjoyments  of  youth;  that  had 
kept  her  toiling  and  slaving  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, all  these  years,  with  insufficient  food  and 
clothing,  without  a  glimpse  of  what  makes  most 
homes  happy,  until,  every  natural  feeling  re- 
pressed by  the  hardships  and  isolation  of  her  lot, 
she  felt  herself  growing  wicked,  and  while  she 
cursed  poverty,  said  within  herself  that  she  would 
be  willing  to  sell  her  soul  to  the  devil  for  money. 
Hadn't  she  read  of  such  things?     Her  face  was 
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not  unhandsome,  but  she  had  no  grace  of  form 
or  movement  ;  hard  work  and  privations  of  all 
sorts  had  destroyed  every  one  of  the  soft,  beauti- 
ful curves  that  nature  so  delights  in,  and  left  in 
their  place  hard,  muscular  angles,  a  broad,  flat- 
tened waist,  and  an  old  look.  This  was  the 
woman  that  Joe  Wythe  thought  could  help  him 
better  than  any  he  knew  of  in  his  object,  which 
was  to  grow  rich^  as  she  was  not  only  industrious 
and  saving,  but  would  inherit  whatever  the  old 
miser  would  leave,  which  we,  who  know  the  sor- 
rowful secret,  are  aware  was  a  groundless  expec- 
tation. When  the  marriage  actually  took  place, 
everybody  nodded  with  sagacious  looks  and 
winks,  saying  to  each  other :  **  Joe  Wythe  al- 
ways knows  which  side  of  his  bread  is  buttered. 
It*s  a  sensible  match  ;  Mercy  Bedloe'U  make  him 
a  notable,  saving  wife ;  then,  too,  he'll  come  in 
for  the  old  man's  money,  in  time."  So  she  did 
make  him  a  notable,  saving  wife,  but  he  found 
that  she  was  something  of  a  shrew,  and  not  at 
all  disposed  to  have  him  or  any  one  else  have  a 
say  in  her  domestic  affairs.  But  from  the  first 
year  of  his  marriage,  Joe  Wythe  seemed  to  be 
going  steadily  backwards  in  his  prosperity ;  not 
that  he  was  less  industrious,  or  that  his  wife  did 
not  strain  -every  nerve  of  her  hard,  grasping 
nature  to  help  him,  but  there  came  bad  seasons, 
untimely  frosts,  droughts,  suns  that  scorched  and 
baked  the  earth,  hail-storms,  blights,  and  strange 
insects  that  devoured  and  brought  to  naught  the 
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labor  of  man's  hands ;  not  all  at  once,  be  it 
understood,  but  some  of  these  evils  for  several 
successive  years  visited  these  high-laying  farm 
lands,  and  bore  not  only  disastrously  upon  the 
poor,  but  occasioned  serious  losses  to  the  more 
wealthy  among  them.  A  man  with  a  good,  well- 
stocked  farm,  and  from  five  to  eight  thousand  in 
bank,  was  called  rich  in  that  region,  where  ficti- 
tious  wants,  luxuries,  speculation,  and  combina- 
tions for  acquiring  sudden  wealth  by  dexterous 
frauds  were  unheard  of  and  unknown.  So  those 
rich  farmers  up  there  thought  it  as  hard  to  have 
to  go  back  on  their  capital  to  help  them  to 
weather  the  adverse  times,  as  did  the  men  who, 
without  any  fault  of  theirs,  could  not  make 
enough  to  supply  the  necessities  of  their  own 
households.  Joe  Wythe  only  managed  to  live, 
and  that  was  all ;  two  children  were  born  to  him, 
hardy,  hungry  youngsters,  who  had  to  be  fed  and 
clothed ;  he  was  in  debt,  and  even  if  the  seasons 
grew  more  favorable,  he  didn't  see  how  he  could 
ever  square  up,  matters  being  so  behindhand, 
and  now  encumbered  with  a  growing  family. 
He  grew  moody ;  a  sort  of  sullen  despair  took 
possession  of  him ;   and  his  only,  his  late,  early 

.  and    constant  prayer  was,  that  old  man    Bedloe 
would  die,  that  he  might  get  his  money  and  go 

settle  in  some  business  in  a  city. 

At  length  the  last  farthing  was  paid  on  that 

forged  note  at  Bolton,  and  the  tension  on  poor 

old  Bcdioe*s  heart  gave  way ;   he  had  saved  his 
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first-born  from  a  felon's  punishment,  and  his  hon- 
est name  from  disgrace,  so  he  lay  down  one 
night,  folding  his  hands  with  a  great  sigh  of  re- 
lief in  that  his  work  was  finished,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  found  asleep — no,  dead  they  call 
it.  He  was  dead.  He  was  buried  decently; 
then  came  the  bitter  discovery  that  he  did  not 
leave  a  penny,  having  nothing  to  leave  in  fact,  he 
having  sold  his  poor  farm,  and  every  stick  upon 
it,  to  make  up  the  sum  for  which  he  stood 
pledged ;  nobody  knew  his  secret,  he  had  kept  it 
bravely  to  the  end,  and  now  that  all  was  over 
and  no  money  to  the  fore,  people  said  that  he 
had  either  sent  it  away  from  time  to  time  to 
distant  lands  to  his  son, — coming  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  they  knew, — or  had  buried  it  in  some 
secret  place  on  the  mountain. 

How  Joe  Wythe  was  embittered  by  this  new  dis- 
appointment, with  his  brother's  prosperity  always 
staring  him  in  the  face  as  if  to  mock  his  misery, 
can  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  He 
would  have  gone  away,  but  he  was  tied  down  by 
his  poverty;  he  must  stay  where  he  was,  fighting 
his  unequal  warfare  with  the  elements  and  unseen 
powers:  he  must  go  on  plodding,  and  battling 
hand  to  hand  with  adversity;  and  so  he  did, — a 
morose,  hard  man,  without  a  welcome  on  his  lips 
or  at  his  hearth  for  his  children  when  they  were 
born  ;  and  Mercy,  his  wife,  found  that  instead  of 
bettering  her  condition  by  changing  it,  she  had 
only  hampered  herself  with  new  and  heavier  cares 
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than  she  had  ever  experienced  before.  But  after 
awhile  the  seasons  grew  better ;  either  the  earth 
had  got  out  of  a  noxious  belt  of  something  in 
space  that  was  not  good  for  it,  or  nature,  having 
recuperated  herself,  once  more  yielded  her  pro- 
lific juices,  and  gave  recompense  to  labor  by 
plentiful  harvests  of  grain,  fruits  and  vegetation  ; 
the  hands  that  had  hung  heavily  and  despondent, 
because  their  efforts  were  brought  to  nought  by 
causes  mightier  than  their  will,  were  now  lifted 
up  in  glad  and  strong  endeavor:  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  grim  shadow  of  want  disappeared 
from  this  heretofore  fruitful  region.  It  is  true 
that  those  who  had  money  complained  of  loss, 
because  they  were  compelled  to  use  funds  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  accumulating  interest '. 
and  people  who  depended  upon  their  labor,  lost 
that, — inasmuch  as,  do  alb  they  could,  or  what 
they  might,  it  proved  fruitless. 

In  those  years  of  scarcity,  three  children  were 
born  at  Ridge-Croft ;  and  although  the  wolf  had 
kept  afar  from  the  house  of  plenty,  one  grimmer 
and  stranger  had  entered  there  with  cold,  silent 
presence.  First,  Eli  Carson  died,  one  quiet, 
bright  summer  evening,  in  his  old  ?jrm-chair  on 
the  porch,  without  premonitory  symptom  or  any 
unusual  paleness  or  faltering ;  he  passed  away 
with  the  evening  sun,  and  when  they  went  to  call 
him  in  to  supper  the  full  moon  was  shining  upon 
his  face,  and  they  thought  he  had  fallen  asleep 
— as  he  had,  only  it  was  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
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waking.  We  have  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  grief 
occasioned  by  this  shock  to  the  united  and  loving 
hearts  at  Ridge-Croft,  for  these  pages  are  only 
the  preliminary  ones  of  the  story  to  be  related 
presently, — dull  maybe,  but  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  its  events.  Mrs.  Carson  did 
not  long  survive  her  husband,  who  died  of  heart 
disease ;  and  when  she  was  dying,  the  thought  of 
**  the  shadow"  that  had  so  long  haunted  her,  re- 
turned with  almost  prophetic  force.  She  held 
Aleck  Wythe's  hand  clasped  in  her  cold,  stiffen- 
ing fingers,  and  in  faltering  accents  told  him  what 
was  embittering  her  last  moments, — when  he 
kneeled  down  beside  her,  and  laying  one  hand 
upon  the  old  Puritan  Bible,  and  lifting  his  eyes 
toward  heaven,  swore  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner that  through  him  no  harm  should  ever  come 
nigh  Amy,  his  children,  or  their  possessions;  and 
if,  through  his  fault,  evil  should  come  upon  them, 
he  prayed  God  to  judge  him  according  to  his  sin. 
**  I  believe  you,  Aleck ;  and  now  I  can  depart 
in  peace,  yielding  my  soul  into  the  merciful  hands 
of  Him  who  giveth  us  the  .victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  whispered  the  dying  woman, 
with  a  faith  that  was  according  to  her  lights  ; 
and  so,  as  Christ  once  said  while  upon  earth,  not 
being  "against  Him  "  she  was  "for  Him**:  one 
of  the  invisible  members  of  His  one  true  fold,  let 
us  hope,  who  will  one  day  "  sit  down  at  His  right 
hand  with  Abram,  Isaac  and  Jacob,*'  when  **  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out."     But 
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a  few  days  passed,  and  she  was  laid  to  rest  beside 
her  husband. 

This  was  a  great  blow  to  Amy  Wythe,  who 
was  a  loving,  dutiful  daughter,  whose  filial  affec- 
tion had  been  strengthened  rather  than  weakened 
by  her  marriage  and  its  new  ties.  But  in  the  du- 
ties and  responsibilities  involved  by  them,  she 
found  not  only  constant  occupation,  but  great 
solace ;  the  past  grew  like  a  phantasm,  its  old  af- 
fections swelling  the  current  of  the  new,  giving 
them  a  deeper  tenderness,  a  more  enduring 
strength.     But   her   trials   were    not   yet    over; 

"For  never  stoops  the  soaring  vulture 
On  his  quarry  in  the  desert, 
On  the  sick  and  wounded  bison, 
But  another  vulture  watching 
From  his  high  aerial  lookout. 
Sees  the  downward  plunge  and  follows : 
And  a  third  pursues  the  second, 
Coming  from  th'  invisible  ether — 
First  a  speck  and  then  a  vulture. 
Till  the  air  is  dark  with  pinions. 
So  disasters  come  not  singly  ; 
But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
Scanning  one  sfnother's  motions. 
When  the  first  descends,  the  others 
Follow,  follow— gathering  flock-wise 
Round  their  victim  sick  and  wounded, 
First  a  shadow,  then  a  sorrow 
-Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish."  • 

It  often  happens  in  the  natural  order  that  our 
lives  get  into  a  circle  of  storms,  out  of  which  we 


*  "  Hiawatha." 
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emerge  as  by  a   miracle, — saved,  it  is  true,  but 
maimed  and  scarred,  with  all  that  made  life  pre- 
cious and  beautiful  gone   by  the  board.     Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that   after  a  short   season  of  calm, 
Amy  Wythe's  children — bright-eyed   Aleck,  gol- 
den-haired Johnny,  and  little   laughing,  dimpled 
Joe,  sickened  and  faded  and    died  one  after  the 
other,  until   her  arms  and  heart  were  left  unto 
her  empty  and  desolate.     Afterwards,  when  the 
daisies  and  violets  were  bloomipg  above  them,  she 
used  to  think  of  them  as  having  had  two  separate 
lives,  a  bright,  beautiful  childhood,  and  a  sudden 
pallid,   decrepit  age ;  the  first  like  a  dream,  the 
last  real.     Nor  could  she  ever  after  divest  herself 
of  this  idea  when  thinking  of  her  dead  children. 
The  house  was  strangely  silent ;  but   lately  it 
was  full  of  the  sounds  of  happy  life,  the  voices  of 
children  and  their  pattering  footsteps,  the  proud 
young  mother's    voice    chiding  in  loving  tones, 
singing  low  lullabies,  or  laughing  with  them   at 
play  on  the  old  porch  ;  Aleck,  in  from  the  fields 
tossing  them,    riding  them   upon    his    shoulder, 
whistling  or  singing  his  old  "ballad-tunes  to  them 
to  dance  or  march  by,  made   high  merriment   for 
the  little  ones  ;  but  all  this  was  changed  now,  and 
they  both  thought  with   jealous   pain   how  much 
better  had  it  been  if  God  had  taken    Joe's  sturdy 
children,  whom  nothing — neither  poor  fare,  want 
of  love,  nor  neglect — seemed  to  harm,  instead  of 
theirs  who  had  plenty  and  who  were  so  dear  to 
them.   There  was  the  silence  of  death  in  the  house 
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at  Ridge-Croft ;  and  these  two,  without  any  spe- 
cial form  of  faith  or  religious  profession,  had  no 
stay  to  comfort  them,  no  hope  stronger  than  life  or 
death  to  consecrate  their  sorrow.  They  had  the 
Bible,  and  they  used  to  read  it  on  the  quiet  Sab- 
bath days  ;  but  it  bewildered  them  instead  of  con- 
soling  them,  and  at  last  they  left  it  unopened,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  to  read  over  the  records  of  their 
race  from  first  to  last  of  the  American  line ; 
and  when  they  did,  it  struck  Amy  Wythe's 
heart  with  a  strange  feeling  of  desolation  to 
know  that  she  was  the  last  of  them  all. 

Two  years  slipped  by ;  and  in  a  worldly  sense 
everything    prospered  with    Aleck   Wythe    and 
his   wife ;  but   they  had    both   grown  grave  and 
quiet,  their  thoughts,  living  much  in  their  past,  and 
their  conversation  often  turning  on  fond  memo- 
ries of  their  children,  who  might   have  left   them 
but  yesterday,  so   vivid  was   the  recollection   of 
their  every  act,  word  and  look.     At  last,  one  day 
in  April,  just  when   the  swallows  came  back  to 
their  homes  in  the  chimneys  at  Ridge-Croft,  the 
low  wail  of  a  new-bom  babe  was  once  more  heard 
in  the  silent  house,  and  a  little  daughter  was  laid 
on  Amy  Wythe's  bosom, — her  first  girl,  a  blessing 
which  above  all   she  had  craved,  and  there  was 
great  joy  not  only  to  her,  but  to  Aleck  as  well, 
for  like  most    men,  he  had  longed  for  a  daugh- 
ter,   as    women    generally  hope  for    sons.     The 
child    was   named   Amy,   after  her  mother  and 
grandmother  ;  but  her  only  baptism  was  the  glad, 
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tender  tears  that  wet  her  little  face  as  she  lay 
sleeping  on  the  bosom  that  pulsed  with  a  thank- 
fulness and  content  such  as  it  had  never  known  be- 
fore.  From  the  hour  of  her  birth  she  becam 
the  idol  of  her  parents,  who  seemed  to  dread,  if 
they  left  her  out  of  sight  for  a  moment,  she 
would  flit  from  them  like  a  shadow.  But  she  had 
no  thought  of  flitting;  she  grew  in  strength; 
and  beauty,  a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  chubby, 
dimpled  little  Saxon,  with  the  fair,  transparent 
skin  and  rosy  complexion  of  her  far-away  moor- 
land  ancestors,  and  no  Grand  Llama  was  ever 
so  worshipped.  She  filled  the  house  with  her 
pretty  ways  and  lisping  words;  she  ruled  her 
two  willing  subjects  like  a  little  tyrant,  loving 
and  fitful  by  turns;  they  basked  in  her  smiles, 
and  the  dread  of  losing  her  was  the  only  shadow 
cast  by  their  happiness  in  possessing  her. 

Joe  Wythe's  children  lived  and  flourished,  as 
we  said  before,  hardy,  merry  little  imps,  to 
whom  hardship,  coarse  food  and  rough  usage 
came  natural,  and  had  about  as  much  effect  upon 
them  as  rain  on  a  duck's  back.  And  yet  in  spite 
of  their  apparent  indifference  there  was  a  strong, 
jealous  love  for  their  offspring  underlying  the 
rough,  rasping  surface  of  Joe  and  Mercy  Wythe's 
natures ;  these  children  became  to  them  the  mo- 
tive power  of  their  existence :  to  slave,  toil  and 
lay  up  for  them,  denying  themselves  every  com- 
fort, and  even  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  for 
the  sake  of  adding  such  small  sums  as  they  could 
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save  to  what  they  had  already  accumulated,  was 
all  they  thought  of  or  cared  for.     While  Aleck 
and  his  wife   remained  childless,  they  had   had 
secret  hopes,   that   neither  of    them    expressed, 
but  they  were  strong,  covetous  and  cruel,  all  the 
same ;  and  when  little  Amy  was  born,  the  smoul- 
dering sparks  which  Joe  Wythe  had  kept  down 
in  his  heart  by  the  force  of  his  iron  will  for  years 
burst  into  sudden  glow,  fierce  and  wrathful,  like 
the  long  pent-up  fires  of  a  volcano,  which  at  cer- 
tain times  must  by  the  laws  of  nature  have  vent. 
Then  he  lapsed  again — the  wrath  of  the  explosion 
spent — into  his   usual   morose,  silent  habits,  and 
things  went  on  in  the   old  way ;  a  sort   of  inter- 
course, not  over  friendly  or   frequent,  being  kept 
up   between    the  two  families.     It  was  from  no 
lack  of   brotherly   offers   of   help,  when  he  was 
in  difficulties,  or  of  invitations  from  Aleck  and 
his  wife,  that   this  was  the   case, — far  otherwise  ; 
but  Joe  repulsed  all  offers  of  help  or  hospitality 
extended  by  them  ;  he  always  said  he  was  too 
proud   to  be  beholden   to  any  one  ;  he'd  rather 
fight  his  own  way,  and  he  had  no  time  for  vis- 
iting, neither  had  his  wife. 

How  this  man's  disappointment  and  jealousy, 
covetousness  and  anger  cropped  out,  time  will 
show.  This  is  the  history  of  some  of  the  chief 
personages  of  my  story  up  to  the  time  it  opens. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  house  at  Ridge-Croft,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  was  a  low,  rambling  structure,  covered 
with  large  overlapping  shingles  that  at  a  little 
distance  looked  like  squares  of  smoothly-dressed 
stone,  but  with  the  tangle  of  vines  that  interlaced 
themselves,  gay  with  cluster-roses  and  the  golden 
sweet-smelling  flowers  of  the  Chinese  honeysuckle, 
over  the  wide  porch  that  extended  along  the 
front,  and  a  Virginia  creeper  that  had  clambered 
over  the  west  end  and  spread  itself  to  the  very 
chimneys,  flaunting  a  thousand  scarlet  trumpet- 
shaped  blossoms  among  its  greenery,  it  was  a 
bright,  sunny-looking  place.  Great  rosebushes, 
snowballs,  syringas,  lilacs,  and  other  flowering 
shrubs,  had  been  set  out  here  and  there,  so  long 
ago  that  no  one  remembered  by  which  generation 
they  were  planted ;  it  was  only  known  with  cer- 
tainty  that  some  of  them  were  flower-loving 
people,  who  left  these  bright,  fragrant  memorials 
to  beautify  the  old  home,  long  after  they  had 
passed  away  into  dust  and  forget  fulness.  On  the 
cast  side  of  the  house  there  was  an  immense 
willow  tree,  whose  graceful  tresses  swept  the 
ground,  forming  underneath  a  circular  tent  so  full 
of  soft,  flickering  green  shadows  that  on  hot  sunri- 
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mer  afternoons  Aleck  Wythe  often  went  there 
with  his  little  girl  to  have  a  smoke,  while  she 
played  like  a  young  kitten  around  him,  now 
swinging  by  the  willow-branches,  now  nursing  and 
chattering  with  her  doll,  now  clambering  to 
his  shoulders  to  see  how  high  she  could  reach  up 
the  tree ;  sometimes  he  talked  nonsense  to  her, 
or  sang  while  he  whittled  ingenious  toys  for  her 
out  of  the  soft  yellow  pine  of  the  coun- 
try, watching  her  every  movement  with  lov- 
ing pride  all  the  time.  But  these  happy  hours 
were  not  taken  from  his  work  :  they  came  some- 
times when  he  was  waiting  for  another  day's  sun- 
shine to  ripen  fully  some  crop  that  he  wanted  to 
gather  in,  and  had  nothing  else  to  do  ;  he  was  too 
practical  a  farmer  to  take  even  an  hour's  holiday 
or  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  his  work.  The  wil- 
low was  his  favorite  tree  at  Ridge-Croft ;  he  used 
to  say  that  **  outside  it  looked  like  a  great  foun- 
tain, inside  it  was  a  home  for  the  fairies, — such 
fairies  as  himself  and  little  Amy."  But  his  wife 
loved  best  the  two  old  maples,  so  tender  and 
green  in  the  spring,  whose  leaves  in  autumn 
ripened  in  a  wealth  of  rich  coloring,  flush  with  the 
most  brilliant  tints,  some  like  beaten  gold  without 
a  flaw,  others  steeped  in  crimson  so  deep  that  ex- 
cept when  the  light  shone  through  them  they 
seemed  black,  while  clusters  of  the  most  vivid 
scarlet  lit  them  up  like  flame.  These  trees  were 
the  pride  and  delight  of  Amy  Wythe  ;  she  loved 
the  bright  light  thrown  from  them  into  her  win- 
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dows,  the  rich  warm  glow  reflected  from  them  by 
the  westering  sun  over  the  quaint  old  shingled 
house ;  and  once  on  a  still  golden  September  Sab- 
bath, when  she  and  Aleck  and  the  child  were  on 
the  porch,  she  stood  watching  the  gorgeous  foli- 
age as  the  wind  passed  through  it,  setting  every 
leaf  in  motion,  uttering  mysterious  whispers, 
whose  language  no  man  can  tell,  and  said  with  a 
quiet  smile  :  **  It  seems  like  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
speaking  out  of  the  burning  bush." 

Every  foot  of  Ridge-Croft  farm  was  devoted  to 
vigorous  culture ;  Aleck  spared  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense to  make  it  yield  fourfold ;  and  whenever 
it  was  told  around  the  country  that  Wythe  had 
put  five  hundred  dollars  more  in  his  land,  every- 
body knew  that  he  would  treble  his  money  when 
he  gathered  in  his  harvests.  Every  foot  of  it  was 
under  cultivation  except  the  broad  lawn,  which 
was  as  green  and  smooth  as  velvet,  dappled  here 
and  there  with  gay  flowering  plants,  a  few  clumps 
of  cedars,  and  circular  beds  of  hollyhocks  and 
chrysanthemums,  of  every  hue  and  sort,  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  river,  whose  water  here  was 
generally  as  smooth  and  bright  as  an  inland  lake. 
This  acre  was  set  apart  by  will  of  the  Carson  who 
had  carved  his  name  up  there  on  the  maple  tree 
in  1750,  to  be  used  for  a  lawn  and  nothing  else, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  to  him  who  should  be 
greedy  enough  to  furrow  it  with  plough  and  har- 
row for  any  farming  purpose.  Some  of  those 
who  succeeded  to  Ridge-Croft  thought  it  a  cranky 
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whim,  and  most  unreasonable  condition ;  but 
there  it  was,  in  black  and  white,  on  sheepskin, 
duly  sealed  with  the  royal  seal,  and  in  succeed- 
ing wills  sealed  with  the  Rebel  Continental  seal 
of  Connecticut  all  the  same,  and  it  had  to  stand. 
It  may  be  stupid  to  have  to  wade  through  so 
much  description,  but  I  have  an  object  in  wish- 
ing  to  impress  Ridge-Croft  and  its  surroundings 
on  the  memory  of  my  readers,  which  the  story 
will  develop. 

Language  would  fail  to  describe  the  tender, 
loving  care  that  environed  the  child  of  Aleck  and 
Amy  Wythe,  and  hedged  her  in,  as  it  were,  from 
all  accidental  harm,  until  it  seemed  to  them  that 
the  shield  and  buckler  of  their  overshadowing 
love  could  turn  aside  even  the  hand  of  the  Om- 
nipotent, should  it  be  raised  to  strike.  From  the 
first  sound  of  her  voice  in  the  morning,  from  the 
first  kiss  pressed  on  her  rosy  lips,  the  first  warm 
embraces  of  the  new  day,  she  was  never  out  of 
sight  of  one  or  the  other  of  them,  up  to  the  hour 
when,  tired  out  with  play  in  the  evening,  she 
would  climb  upon  her  father's  knees,  and,  cradled 
in  his  arms,  her  cheek  resting  against  his,  fall 
asleep.  He  used  to  lay'her  on  her  mother's  lap 
and  kneel  down  beside  her  to  help  off  with  her 
little  garments,  touching  her  pink,  delicate  dim- 
pled flesh  with  his  great  brown  fingers  as  lightly 
as  thistle-down,  for  fear  of  awakening  her,  drop- 
ping kisses  on  her  ten  rosy  toes ;  and,  holding 
her  plump  waxen  hand  on  his  broad  palm,  while 
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he  gazed  upon  it  with  a  sort  of  idolatry,  he'd  say 
under  his  breath  :  **  Now  aint  that  the  most  ri.- 
dick'lous  thing  for  a  hand  that  was  ever  seen ! 
Why,  wife,  it  looks  like  the  leaf  of  a  pond-lily  for 
all  the  world." 

**  And  look.  Aleck,*'  the  proud,  happy  mother 
would  say ;  "  just  see  how  her  hair  curls  in  golden 
rings  'round  her  forehead ;  and  look  at  these 
blue  veins  in  her  temples,  and  her  mouth  like 
coral, — oh,  my  beautiful  baby  !  " 

You  see,  the  little  ones  who  had  gone  away 
from  them  to  heaven  had  left  a  great  store  of 
human  love  garnered  up  in  their  two  hearts  to 
lavish  on  this  the  last  lamb  of  their  fold,  and  they 
lavished  it  upon  her  without  stint ;  but  she  was 
a  sweet-tempered,  old-fashioned  child,  and  their 
idolatry  did  not  seem  to  spoil  her  in  the  least. 
Her  natural  traits  were  all  good.  She  was  fear- 
less ;  perhaps  her  ignorance  of  there  being  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  could  hurt  her  made  her 
so.  She  was  forgiving :  for  when  her  kitten, 
under  the  pressure  of  much  squeezing,  and  being 
held  up  first  by  her  ears  and  then  by  her  tail, 
would  curl  up  and  scratch  her,  she  never  struck 
or  maltreated  her  in  return,  but  after  her  cry  was 
over  would  find  her,  caress  and  play  with  her  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  She  was  obedient,  the 
law  of  love  making  her  so ;  her  temper  was 
cheerful  and  sweet ;  she  was  generous,  as  shown 
by  the  strong  desire  she  exhibited  to  give  away 
^er  treasures,  offering  them  to  the  birds,  the  big 
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dog,  her  kitten  or  the  cow,  always  being  much 
disappointed  that  they  were  not  accepted  as  she 
expected  them  to  be.  She  mimicked  her 
mother's  busy  life  ;  she  had  a  little  churn  about 
ten  inches  high,  contrived  by  her  father,  in  which 
she  sometimes  succeeded  by  persistent  efforts  in 
making  a  few  lumps  of  butter.  She  had  a  set  of 
dolls'  china,  and  a  small  table,  where  she  washed 
dishes  and  set  it  out  for  innumerable  breakfasts 
and  dinners  every  day  ;  she  had  also  a  small  iron, 
which  Ellen  Casserly,  the  seamstress  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, had  brought  her  one  day  from  town, 
and  her  delight  was  great  when  her  mother  al- 
lowed her  to  stand  upon  a  bench  at  one  end  of 
the  ironing  table  and  iron  out  her  doll-baby 
clothes  and  her  own  small  handkerchiefs  with  it, 
prattling  and  laughing  and  singing  the  while^ 
the  very  sun  of  her  mother's  life.  At  other 
times,  mounted  in  triumph  on  her  father's  shoul- 
der, she  rode  to  the  harvest  field,  where,  throned 
upon  a  fresh  hay-mow,  like  a  little  queen,  she 
wreathed  the  field  daisies  and  asters  he  brought 
her;  or  perched  on  old  Dobbin's  back,  holding 
fast  with  her  dimpled  hands  to  the  high  wooden 
saddle,  she  would  ride  up  and  down  the  fields, 
her  father  always  near  by,  while  the  harvesters 
filled  and  heaped  up  the  cart  with  the  ripe 
sheaves.  And  so  it  was  all  the  year  round,  each 
day  bringing  its  own  happiness,  each  season  its 
peculiar  delights,  while  she  grew  in  strength  and 
comeliness  until  she  was  five  years  old.     At  this 
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time  Aleck  Wythe  began  to  notice  scarcely  dis- 
cernible signs  of  failing  health  in  his  wife.  Once 
or  twice  within  a  few  days  he  saw  her  grow  sud- 
denly white,  and  obliged  to  drop  on  the  nearest 
seat,  trembling  in  every  limb ;  but  she  would  not 
admit  that  there  was  the  least  thing  in  the  world 
the  matter  except  perhaps  a  little  spring-sickness. 
"  It  is  nothing,  Aleck,'*  she  said,  in  answer  to 
his  wish  for  a  doctor  to  see  her  ;  "  nothing  on 
earth  but  spring-weakness,  and  camomile-tea  will 
set  me  all  right  again." 

But  when  the  tremblings  and  pallor  and  quick, 
short  breathing  returned  oftener  and  oftener  as 
the  summer  advanced,  and  she  found  that  she 
was  unequal  to  even  her  lighter  domestic  duties, 
she  said  :  **  It  must  be  the  heat , "  and  thought 
she'd  rest  a  spell,  if  she  could  get  Ellen  Casserly 
to  come  and  stay  two  or  three  weeks,  until  she 
got  strong." 

"  I'm  glad  to  find  youVe  reasonable  at  last. 
Amy.  rU  go  in  the  chaise  for  Ellen  Casserly 
this  evening,"  answered  Aleck,  his  heart  relieved 
of  a  great  weight. 

"  To-morrow  morning  will  do  ;  then  Ellen  and 
I  will  have  the  day  to  make  our  plans.  I  believe 
Tm  getting  .old,  Aleck  ;  do  you  see  any  gray 
hairs  ?  "  She  wanted  it  to  be  anything  but  dis- 
ease. 

**  Nonsense !  I'd  like  to  see  gray  hairs  in  a 
twenty-nine-year-old  head !  You're  not  well, 
wife  ;   and  you've  got  to  be  a  fine  lady — not  but 
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that  you're  the  finest  and  beautifullest  lady  in  all 
the  land  to  me — but  I  mean  a  fine  lady  accord- 
ing to  city  notions,  where  women  sit  still  and 
never  earn  their  right  to  breathe  God's  air,  let 
alone  their  salt.  YouVe  just  overworked  your 
strength,  and  need  rest." 

**  Very  well,  if  you  think  so,  Aleck.  TU  be  a 
fine  lady  if  I  can  get  Ellen  Casserly  for  a  time. 
It  will  be  real  good  to  have  her  Vound  ;  she's 
so  fond  of  our  little  Amy ;  and  the  child  loves 
her.  I  never  saw  such  a  pair  when  they're  to- 
gether." 

Ellen  Casserly  was  an  orphan  girl  who  sup- 
ported herself  by  living  around  at  the  different 
farm-houses  to  help  about  the  sewing,  quilting  or 
whatever  else  might  be  going  on  that  required 
extra  assistance.  Left  early  to  provide  for  her- 
self, with  a  small  house  of  her  own  but  no  earthly 
means  of  support,  she  made  friends  by  her  en- 
ergy, industry  and  pleasant  disposition,  who  were 
ready  to  lend  her  a  helping  hand  by  giving  her 
work  of  some  sort  or  other  whenever  they  could. 
She  had  keen  perceptions,  an  affectionate,  warm 
heart,  and  a  retentive  memory,  especially  for 
names  and  faces,  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
life  had  taught  her  discretion  and  tact  beyond 
her  years.  The  family  at  Ridge-Croft  were  very 
fond  of  Ellen  Casserly,  and  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
have  her  there,  for  little  Amy  had  taken  a  strange 
fancy  to  her,  and  was  wild  with  glee  when  she 
came :    "  for    now,"  thought  the  child,  "  I  shall 
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hear  all  about  the  fairies,  and  the  great  whfte 
angels  that  watch  over  children,  and  about  the 
beautiful  Queen  of  Heaven  that  was  our  Sav- 
iour's Mother."  This  was  what  she  thought, 
but  could  not  have  expressed  in  her  broken, 
childish  language.  Nor  was  she  disappointed; 
for  Ellen  never  tired  of  telling  the  child  all  that 
she  loved  to  hear,  the  figments  of  her  own  far- 
away life  in  Ireland  and  of  the  faith  of  her  pa- 
rents, who  died  at  sea  on  their  way  to  America, 
leaving  her  to  the  charity  of  strangers  and  with 
out  a  penny.  An  old  woman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  Ridge-Croft, — that  is,  about  six  miles 
back  among  the  hills, — who  was  a  widow  and 
childless,  by  the  name  of  Atwood,  happened  to 
be  in  Boston,  where  she  was  obliged  to  go  on 
business,  when  the  emigrant  ship  that  brought  the 
little  waif  came  into  port.  And  who  should  the 
mate  of  the  ship  turn  out  to  be,  but  a  nephew  of 
hers  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  he  ran  away 
from  home  years  before  to  go  on  a  whaling  voy- 
age. She  saw  his  name  in  the  papers,  in  the 
ship-list,  and  sent  for  him  to  come  and  see  her, 
which  he  did,  bringing  with  him  the  friendless 
child,  in  hopes  that  her  heart  would  be  moved  to 
take  her,  or. put  him  in  a  way  of  having  her  pro- 
vided for.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  fellow,  and 
had  promised  the  child's  dying  mother  to  be 
good  to  her  ;  and  when  he  saw  how  his  old  aunt 
looked  at  her  and  smiled  at  her  pretty  ways,  then 
began  to  ask  a  hundred  or  more  questions  con- 
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ceming  her,  he  came  right  out  and  asked  her  up 
and  down  if  she  wouldn't  like  to  take  the  child 
**to  raise."  It  was  a  sudden  thing,  but  widow 
Atwood  was  a  lonely  woman,  and  had  often 
wished,  after  she  buried  her  two  children,  that 
she  could  find  a  little  orphan  girl  to  raise  as  her 
own  daughter ;  and  here,  just  when  she  had 
given  up  hoping  for  such  a  thing,  one  was 
brought  to  her  in  the  most  unexpected  manner, 
a  bright,  rosy-cheeked,  robust  child,  with  dark 
bright  eyes,  and  a  dimple  in  her  chin,  and  a  head 
covered  with  thick,  brown,  curling  hair,  that  she 
might  have  for  her  very  own  if  she  would.  She 
did  not  hesitate  long ;  and  when  she  returned  to 
her  lonely  home  among  the  hills  of  Connecticut 
the  bright-eyed  little  Irish  girl  went  with  her. 
Mrs.  Atwood  was  a  good  woman  according  to 
her  views,  and  was  determined  to  do  a  mother's 
part  by  the  orphan  cast  so  strangely  on  her  care ; 
and  she  did,  as  long  as  she  lived,  so  far  as  giving 
her  a  comfortable  home,  sending  her  to  school 
in  the  summer  months,  making  her  industrious 
and  neat,  and  being  as  kind  to  her  as  the  day 
was  long.  But  in  one  essential  point  the  girl 
had  a  more  cruel  and  dreadful  loss  than  when 
her  parents,  dead  with  ship-fever,  were  dropped 
into  the  depths  of  mid-ocean,  for  she  lost  the 
Faith  in  which  she  was  born,  not  through  any  ill- 
will  or  malice,  or  sectional  bitterness  in  her 
benefactress ;  for  not  only  was  she  in  total  ig- 
noratice  of  Catholic  truth,  but  it  was   her   sin- 
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cere  belief  that  it  was  a  special  token  of  God's 
love  and  mercy  that  threw  this  poor  little  papist 
in  the  way  of  .Gospel  enlightenment,  a  **  brand 
rescued  from  the  burning,"  a  soul  escaped  from 
the  ruin  of  a  superstitious  creed,  of  which  she  had 
no  knowledge  except  from  the  traditions  that 
had  come  down  to  her  about  it  from  her  Ply- 
mouth Rock  forefathers, — which  we  know  were 
a  long  way  from  the  truth.  So  she  took  great 
pains  to  teach  the  warm-hearted  little  Irish  pa- 
pist the  cold,  angular  doctrines  of  the  Puritans, 
and  succeeded  in  making  her,  as  she  expressed 
it,  "  a  child  of  promise,"  that  is,  a  Presbyterian. 
A  Presbyterian  in  all  things,  except  that  Ellen 
Casserly  never  could,  and  never  did,  forget  some 
little  prayers  that  her  mother  had  taught  her  to 
say  night  and  morning,  from  the  time  she  could 
lisp,  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  to  her 
Guardian  Angel.  These  figments  of  the  faith  of 
her  parents  were  doubtless  preserved  in  the 
child's  soul  by  the  saving  waters  of  baptism 
which  gave  it  life,  and  set  upon  it  the  seal  of  re- 
generation to  keep  and  hold  the  planted  germ  of 
truth.  However  that  may  be,  she  never  forgot 
them,  nor  closed  her  eyes  at  night  without  whis- 
pering them  to  herself  after  she  had  gone  through 
the  cold  formula  of  prayer  Mrs.  Atwood  had 
taught  her.  These  few  golden  threads,  mysteri- 
ously uniting  her  soul  with  the  One  true  Faith, 
were  to  her  as  a  clew  by  which  she  avoided  the 
dangers  of  life  and  preserved  her  innocence  ;  but 
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she  was  wise  enough  to  keep  them  like  a  sealed 
treasure  to  herself,  after  having  spoken  about 
them  to  the  widow,  not  long  after  she  came  to 
her  new  home,  with  the  frank,  childish  artless- 
ness  of  her  age,  and  being  told  that  such  prayers 
were  awful  and  wicked,  and  if  she  ever  said  them 
again  she  would  go  to  hell,  where  she  would  burn 
up  forever  and  forever,  Ellen  Casserly  had  burnt 
her  finger  once,  and  not  being  old  enough  to 
know  better,  she  was  frightened  half  to  death. 
But  thoughts  of  the  sweet  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
and  the  holy  white  angels  her  mother  used  to 
tell  her  about  and  sing  to  her  about,  haunted  her 
pillow  by  night  and  her  mind  by  day.  She 
could  not,  do  what  she  would,  get  rid  of  them  ; 
so  one  night,  when  she  was  scared  by  the  scam- 
pering of  some  rats  down  the  wall  by  her  bed, 
she  said  again  the  well-remembered  prayers,  and 
fell  asleep  solaced,  but  a  little  afraid  of  the  threat- 
ened consequences.  But  her  happy  awakening, 
and  the  bright  morning  sunshine,  with  the  songs 
of  the  birds  in  the  trees  outside  her  window,  be- 
lied the  awful  prediction;  and  from  that*  day 
she  never  ceased  saying  them  as  before,  because 
the  thought  of  a  MOTHER  in  heaven  filled  a  void 
in  her  heart,  while  the  belief  that  she  was  always 
attended  by  a  strong,  bright,  beautiful  angel  gave 
her  courage,  made  her  cheerful,  restrained  her 
when  she  was  inclined  to  do  wrong,  and  helped 
her  when  she  tried  to  do  right.  But  it  was  all 
she  knew  of  a  Divine  Faith  in  which  she  had  a 
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birthright,  the  only  things  that  she  remembered 
vividly,  when  even  her  parents  seemed  like  phan- 
toms of  the  far  past ;  and  thus  her  secret  became 
her  solace. 

Mrs.  Atwood  died,  leaving  Ellen  Casserly  the 
house  in  which  she  lived  and  the  few  poor  .stony 
acres  around  it ;  her  money  went  to  a  sister  in 
Massachusetts,  who  threatened  to  go  to  law  with 
Ellen  about  her  legacy,  but  thought  better  of  it, 
as  she  was  advised  that  such  proceedings  would 
be  more  loss  than  profit  to  her.  But  Ellen  Cas- 
serly could  not  subsist  on  her  legacy,  so  she  went 
about  the  neighborhood  from  one  farm  to  another 
in  a  ricketty  one-horse  chaise,  which  formed  part 
of  the  chattels  belonging  to  it,  and  offered  her 
services  as  help  whenever  they  might  be  required. 
Bravely  willing  to  help  herself,  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious, there  was  no  difficulty  in  her  getting 
employment,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  her  to  be 
more  than  a  few  days  together  at  home.  Among 
others  who  were  kind  and  friendly  towards  her, 
were  Aleck  Wythe  and  his  wife  ;  it  was  at  Ridge- 
Croft  oftener  than  anywhere  else  that. her  services 
were  called  into  requisition,  not  that  there  was 
on  such  occasions  an  oyerpress  of  work,  but  the 
true  secret  of  the  matter  was  that  little  Amy  had 
taken  one  of  those  strong,  unaccountable  fancies 
to  Ellen  Casserly,  which  sometimes  break  out  in 
young  children  without  apparent  rhyme  or  rea- 
son, and  was  never  so  perfectly  happy  as  when 
she  was  there — an  affection  which  the  object  of 
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it  returned  in  full.  The  child,  ever  hungry  and 
eager  for  fairy  tales  and  the  like,  having  heard 
over  and  over  again  the  few  that  Ellen  knew,,  and 
always  teasing  for  something  new,  at  last  heard 
her  treasured  secret  about  her  heavenly  friends. 
She  told  her  all  that  she  could  remember  having 
heard  herself  about  them  in  the  far-off  years,  think- 
ing, perhaps,  little  Amy  would  be  as  well  pleased 
to  hear  of  what  was  fixed  in  her  own  mind  as  a 
bright  reality,  as  with  the  eerie  tales  of  enchant- 
ment. And  so  she  was:  not  only  was  her  fancy 
dazzled,  but  that  natural  love  for  the  marvellous 
which  is  an  essential  element  of  child  life,  gave  . 
her  as  strong  a  faith  in  Ellen  Casserly's  **  Mother" 
and  her  **  Angel,"  as  she  used  to  have  in  the 
fairy  tales  she  so  loved.  And  that  it  was  all  true, 
as  her  friend,  nothing  doubting  herself,  assured 
her — oh,  that  was  the  best  of  it !  and  her  little 
heart  got  so  full  and  overflowing  with  the  happi- 
ness of  what-  she  had  heard,  that  to  Ellen's  ex- 
treme discomfiture  she  repeated  it  all,  in  her 
simple  childish  way,  her  eyes  bright,  her  cheeks 
glowing,  he^  manner  full  of  eagerness,  to  her 
father  and  mother,  thinking  it  would  give  them 
the  same  delight — this  new  and  wonderful  story 
— that  it  had  given  her.  She  not  only  told  them 
Ellen  Casserly's  secret,  but  asked  them  quaint 
questions  that  they  did  not  in  the  least  know 
how  to  answer. 

But  Ellen  had  no  cause  for  feeling  uncomfort- 
able in  relation  to  what  she  had  told  the  child, 
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for  unlike  Mrs.  Atwood,  the  Wythes  were  not 
wedded  to  one  special  sect — least  of  all  did  they 
like  the  cold,  dishumanizing  tenets  of  Puritanism, 
or  trouble  themselves  about  abstract  theology  in 
any  shape ;  for  which  causes  they  were  regarded 
by  the  brethren  as  barren  fig-trees,  at  whose  roots 
the  axe  was  in  hourly  danger  of  being  laid,  to  be 
cut  down  and  cast  into  the  fire.  So  when  little 
Amy  told  them  about  Ellen  Casserly's  heavenly 
Mother,  and  her  "dreat  bid  booful. Angel,  wis 
drcat  bid  shiny  wins,  dat  toud  fly  'way,  'way  up 
where  de  'tars  shincd,"  they  laughed  at  her  pretty 
prattle,  and  told  her  that  "  Ellen  must  answer  her 
questions ;  they  were  her  friends,  not  theirs." 
Not  being  disposed  to  interdict  anything  that 
gave  her  happiness,  they  thought  no  more  about 
it,  except  once  when  little  Amy,  cuddled  up  in 
her  father's  arms  one  evening,  said  just  before 
she  fell  asleep:  **  Me  knows  whose  Muver  her 
was — her  was  Dod's  Muver." 

"  It  is  true,  little  woman,"  said  Aleck,  struck 
all  of  a  heap ;  "  that  is,  God's  Son  had  a  Mother 
here  on  earth  named  Mary,  and  sheywas  a  good 
woman,  like  your  own  mother  here;  and  there 
may  be  angels — I  suppose  there  be — but  I  don't 
think  they  trouble  themselves  about  people  on 
earth." 

**  EUy's  angel  do, — he  dood  !  "  she  murmured, 
as  her  eyes  closed,  and  sleep,  perhaps  dreams  of 
heavenly  shape,  wrapped  her  senses. 

To  his  great  joy  Aleck  found  Ellen  Casserly  at 
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home  the  day  he  went  up  to  "  Stony-hollow** 
after  her.  She  had  promised  to  go  to  a  quilting 
bee  a  few  miles  up  the  country  that  very  day ; 
her  old  chaise  was  waiting  for  her,  and  she  was 
getting  ready  to  start  when  Aleck  Wythe  drove 
up  ;  but  when  he  told  her,  with  a  strange  trouble 
in  his  voice,  how  his  wife  had  been  ailing  and 
growing  weaker  day  by  day,  and  wanted  her  to 
come,  she  said  she  "  guessed  the  quilting  would 
get  done  without  her,"  and  went  right  out  to 
make  some  final  arrangements  with  the  old 
woman  who  lived  there  for  a  home  and  to  take 
care  of  things,  before  she  went. 

"  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  get  back,  Judith,** 
she  said:  "Miss*  Wythe  has  a  low  sort  of  sick- 
ness, and  wants  me." 

"That's  the  way  them  Carsons  al'ays  goes; 
some  says  its  heart-decay  they  has  ;  leastways  it 
runs  in  the  fam'ly,"  replied  the  old  crone,  nod- 
ding her  head. 

"Chut,**  said  Ellen  Casserly,  laughing,  "you*re 
as  good  as  a  gypsy  for  telling  people's  fortunes. 
Good-by,  and  be  sure  you  look  in  your  coffee 
cup  to-night  to  see  when  I'm  going  to  be  married, 
for  its  a  bad  rule  that  won't  work  two  ways." 

**  I  lay  you  won't  turn  up  your  nose  if  the  coffee 
grounds  says  there'll  be  a  weddin*  in  six  months 
or  three.  Here,  now,  you  take  this  bunch  of  'life- 
everlastin'  to  Miss'  Wythe,  and  tell  her  I  gathered 
it  myself  in  the  full  of  the  moon;  and  if  she'll 
make  a  tea  out  of  it,  sweetened  with  honey,  it'll 
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bring  back  her  strength  sure.  But  laws !  it's  no 
use;  when  a  Carson  gets  the  heart-decay  they 
may  as  well  give  in,  for  they've  got  to  go  the 
same  road  that  the  poorest  go,  with  all  their  pride 
and  prosperity,"  mumbled  old  Judith,  as  Ellen 
ran  out  of  the  kitchen  and  sprang  into  the  chaise, 
followed  by  Aleck  Wythe  after  he  had  handed 
in  her  parcels. 

**  A  proper  couple  they  two  would  make:  who 
knows?  If  Miss'  Wythe's  got  heart-decay,  it 
might  as  well  be  Ellen  Casserly  that  steps  into 
her  shoes,  as  some  that  ain't  half  as  good,"  said 
Judith,  looking  after  the  chaise  through  the 
kitchen  window  until  a  short  turn  in  the  rough, 
narrow  road  hid  it  from  her  sight.  "That's  a 
good  gal !  she  be  a  little  heady,  but  she's  good  in 
the  grain,  and  he  that  gets  her  will  get  a  first-rate 
wife,  whomsoever  he  may  be." 

But  then,  this  smoked,  dried,  wrinkled  old  dame, 
who  looked  like  a  Sybil  without  being  a  prophet, 
fell  far  short  of.  her  reckoning,  as  events  will 
show ;  but,  like  a  moral  vulture,  she  enjoyed  a 
feast  in  anticipation  all  the  same  while  life  and 
breath  yet  animated  the  object  of  her  thoughts. 
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Ellen  Casserly  brought  sunshine  and  hope 
with  her  to  Ridge-Croft  ;  for  the  sound  of  her 
pleasant  voice,  the  echo  of  her  light,  busy  foot- 
steps going  to*  and  fro,  her  cheerful  manner,  and 
neat,  thrifty  ways,  not  only  made  a  change  in  the 
quiet  routine  of  the  house  that  put  the  invalid's 
blood  in  quicker  motion  and  brought  a  faint,  deli- 
cate color  to  her  pale  cheeks,  but  did  absolutely 
rest  her,  body  and  mind ;  and  as  she  looked  bet- 
ter they  concluded  that  she  was,  and  rejoiced. 
Little  Amy's  delight  was  indescribable ;  and, 
inconstant  that  she  was,  she  was  satisfied  no- 
where but  with  Ellen,  who  was  never  too  tired 
or  too  much  occupied  to  make  some  ridiculous 
by-play  for  her  amusement.  The  old  fairy  tales, 
worn  threadbare  by  much  telling,  were  repeated 
with  marvellous  additions ;  and  when  the  restful 
shadows  of  twilight  brought  welcome  respite  to 
the  busy  duties  of  the  day,  the  two  would  sit 
toj^ether  in  the  red  glare  of  the  fire,  the  child  on 
Ellen's  lap,  with  her  arm  clasping  her  neck, 
while  she  listened,  wonder-cycd,  to  the  story  she 
once  more  told  her  in  low,  gentle  tones  about 
the  *•  dreat  bid  Angel  "  and  the  "  boo'ful  Muver," 
concerning  whom   she    asked    many   and    deep 
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questions  that  could  not  be  answered,  as  is  tire 
way  of  **  babes  and  sucklings,"  who  by  their 
wisdom  often  turn  into  foolishness  the  philoso- 
phies of  men.  If  Mrs.  Wythe  had  not  loved  the 
girl  she  would  have  felt  a  jealous  pang  at  the 
willing  way  the  child  so  often  left  her  side  to 
follow  and  cling  to  her ;  but  her  mother-love  was 
too  true  and  unselfish  for  the  little  thing's  happi- 
ness to  be  anything  but  hers.  Then  Aleck  man- 
aged, under  various  pretences,  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  with  her  than  usual,  always  full  of  farm 
talk,  improvements,  and  the  way  their  affairs 
were  prospering — subjects  that  never  failed  to 
interest  her.  She  never  admitted  that  she  was 
sick ;  first  it  was  "  spring  weakness,"  then  the 
"  summer  heat,"  and  now  the  "wet,  stormy 
weather"  of  an  unusually  early  autumn,  that 
made  her  feeble.  She  was  always  **  better,"  and 
told  Aleck  if  he  didn't  mind  he'd  have  her  "  get- 
ting hysteriky  "  with  so  much  talk  about  bringing 
a  doctor  to  see  her,  as  if  there  was  something 
serious  the  matter  with  her,  when  she  never  had 
a  pain  or  ache  or  fever  from  one  day's  end  to  the 
other,  and  was  only  a  little  weak.  And  the 
man  whose  great  loving  heart  was  full  of  anxious 
fears  about  her,  got  at  last  to  think,  at  least  to 
hope,  that  she  was  right. 

The  news  had  got  around  that  Aleck  Wythe's 
wife  was  in  a  sort  of  **  decline,"  and  her  kind* 
hearted  acquaintances  and  friends  from  far  and 
near  left   their    everlasting,   pettifogging,   souK 
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wearing  struggle  for  dollars  and  cents  to  come  to 
Ridge-Croft  to  inquire  how  she  was,  and  offer 
their  services  should  they  be  needed.  But  while 
she  valued  the  neighborly  attention  of  itself,  she 
was  evidently  worried  at  its  being  thought  that 
she  was  so  far  gone,  maybe  bedridden,  as  to  want 
strangers  to  step  into  her  shoes.  She  couldn't 
tell,  she  said,  what  had  gotten  into  people ; 
but  supposed  they  meant  kindly. 

Then  one  of  the  elders,  and  afterwards  the 
minister  came,  solemn-visaged  men  and  good  ac- 
cording to  their  lights,  to  inquire  into  her  spirit- 
ual prospects  and  warn  her  of  the  judgment  to 
come.  And  their  talk  was  plain  ;  they  did  not 
mince  matters  in  exhorting  after  questioning 
her  ;  but  she  was  more  surprised  by  their  efforts 
than  convinced  of  the  great  mysterious  change 
which  they  told  her  she  must  experience  before 
she  could  hope  for  salvation.  Regeneration, 
justification  by  faith,  and  church  membership, 
were  what  they  insisted  on  ;  and  when  they  left 
the  house,  after  inviting  themselves  to  pray  with 
her,  which  they  did  in  long,  exciting  petitions 
that  God  would  pluck  her  as  a  "  brand  from  the 
burning,"  they  left  her  full  of  exasperation  at 
their  well-meant  intentions  for  her  good,  and  ex- 
hausted beyond  measure  by  the  restraint  she  put 
upon  herself  to  preserve  her  calmness  without  re- 
senting  their  officiousness. 

When  Aleck  heard  how  she  had  been  tor- 
mented the  second  time,  his  wrath  exploded,  and 
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he  swore  a  big  oath  that  if  they  intruded  again 
he'd  pitch  them  neck  and  heels  into  the  river. 
Knowing  how  good  and  pure  his  wife's  life  had 
always  been,  the  man  could  not  think  with  the 
least  degree  of  patience  of  their  having  dared  to 
talk  to  her  as  if  she  were  the  worst  of  sinners, 
and  she  so  fragile  and  sensitive. 

*•  I  am  sorry  I  told  you,  Aleck,  since  it  has 
made  you  say  such  wicked  things ;  but  they 
must  not  come  again  all  the  same.  It  worries 
me  to  have  people  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  dying 
woman,"  she  said,  as  they  sat  together  that  even- 
ing, her  head  supported  on  his  shoulder  and  his 
strong  arm  about  her,  while  the  red  firelight 
filled  thj  room  with  a  warm,  cheery  glow,  and 
thousands  of  sparks  were  glittering  and  flashing 
up  the  wide,  dark  chimney  like  elfin  knights  with 
golden  helmets  in  pursuit  of  a  routed  foe.  Out- 
side, the  night  was  stormy ;  and  the  wind  took 
unearthly  tones  now  and  then,  sobbing  and  wail- 
ing at  one  time,  then  rising  to  a  shriek  like  the 
fabled  banshee's  cry. 

**  The  wind  has  such  a  tired,  sorrowful  sound 
to-night,  Aleck;  do  you  notice  it?  It  seems  to 
say,  *  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long? ' " 

"  It  sounds  pretty  much  like  it  always  does,  to 
my  ear.  It  comes  from  the  north-east,  and  has 
some  work  getting  through  the  mountain  passes, 
I  guess.  You  wouldn't  have  noticed  it  if  that 
fellow  hadn't  come  here  with  his  blood-and- 
thunder   preaching;  but    I   wouldn't    mind,  if    I 
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were  you  ;  I  suppose  they  meant  well,  and  they 
can't  make  matters  either  better  or  worse  for  you, 
wife,"  he  answered,  smoothing  her  white,  wasted 
cheek. 

•*  No,  I  won't  mind  it.  I  suppose  that  my  feel- 
ing weak  makes  me  fretful ;  and  I  know  that  be- 
fore the  searching  eye  of  God  I  am  a  sinner ;  but, 
Aleck  dear,  as  long  as  we  are  alone  now  together 
and  talking  about  such  things,  I  want  to  say  some- 
thing to  you,  in  case — well,  in  case,  you  know, 
that  anything  should  happen  to  me  all  of  a  sud- 
den." 

"  Nothing's  going  to  happen  to  you  all  of  a 
sudden,"  answered  Aleck,  quickly  ;  for  now  like  a 
flash  of  light  it  came  across  his  mind  that  she 
had  been  all  along  having  such  thoughts  in  secret 
and  battling  with  them  against  hope. 

•*  I  hope  not.  I  pray  God  I  may  get  well  and 
strong  again,  for  he  has  cast  my  *  lines  in  pleas- 
ant places,*  Aleck,  and  life  is  very  sweet  to  me. 
But  I  don't  want  my  mind  stirred  up  and  troubled 
as  it  has  been  by  the  elder  and  the  minister, 
again,  for  their  views  somehow  seem  to  come 
like- a  wall  of  ice  between  God's  mercy  and  His 
creatures.  I  may  be  wrong,  and  they  right;  but 
that  is  the  thought  that  is  in  my  mind  about  it, 
and  I  trust  to  His  mercy  to  forgive  me  if  it  is 
wicked.  But  that's  not  what  I  have  to  say — to 
say  for  your  comfort,  Aleck — for  if  you  ain't  a 
member,  you're  a  good  man,  and  will  be  glad 
when — well,    never   mind   about   that.      I   don't 
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know  that  you  ever  heard  it,  but  the  Carsons 
always  held  with  infant  baptism  ;  it  was  part  of 
the  old  country  belief  they  brought  to  America 
with  them,  so  I,  like  the  rest  of  them,  was  chris- 
tened when  I  was  four  weeks  old  by  a  parson  that 
my  father  brought  over  from  Bolton  in  his  sleigh. 
You'll  find  it  in  black  and  white  in  the  family 
Bible.  I  don't  know  if  it's  any  help  to  a  young 
baby,  but  it  was  done,  and  I  don't  remember 
that  in  all  my  life  I  did  anything  wilfully  to  de- 
stroy the  good  of  it, — that  is,  you  know,  if  there 
was  anything  more  than  form  in  it.  Now,  Aleck, 
I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  self-righteous ;  I'm 
only  speaking  of  my  will^  not  of  my  nature,  for 
that  is  full  of  corruption,  and  prone  to  evil  as  the 
most ;  but,  then,  with  God's  help  I  wouldn't  let 
it  get  the  upper  hand  of  me,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
myself  I  have  always  feared  God  and  had  no  hope 
of  salvation  but  through  the  Redeemer.  And 
see  here,  husband  :  I  know  there  are  great  dis- 
putes in  the  world  as  to  who's  right  and  who's 
wrong  in  doctrine,  so  that  it's  hard  to  get  at  the 
truth ;  but  I  tell  you  this  :  I  believe  all  that  the 
Bible  teaches  as  God  means  it  to  be  believed*  I 
don't  Vnovf  /tow  t/iat  is  ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  His 
Word,  and  as  such  I  read  it,  never  doubting,  even 
when  the  meaning  is  hid  from  me  ;  and  instead 
of  giving  up  when  the  sayings  are  hard  to  be 
understood,  I  only  say  to  myself:  Whatever  it 
signifies,  it  is  God's  Word,  and  so  right;  then 
pass  it  by.    And  I  have  tried  to  shape  my  course. 
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Aleck,  by  some  parts  that  were  plain  to  my  sim- 
ple understanding.  The  *  Sermon  on  the  Mount ' 
is  what  I've  pondered  most,  and  done  my  best  to 
follow.  I  have  no  hope  but  in  God*s  mercy, 
through  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  And  so,  hus- 
band, although  my  days  have  'declined  like  a 
shadow,  and  my  strength  is  withered  like  grass/ 
I  know  that  *  the  Lord  endureth  forever,*  and 
He  will  arise  and  have  mercy  on  me  in  my 
need." 

Her  voice  ceased,  and  then  there  was  silence  ; 
slow,  heavy  tears  were  dropping  from  Aleck 
Wythe's  eyes  on  the  rich  dark  braids  of  his 
wife's  hair;  the  wood  fire  filled  the  homely 
pleasant  room  with  a  soft  red  glow  ;  and  dancing 
shadows,  like  phantasms  of  the  bright  past  of 
their  lives,  trembled  upon  the  walls ;  the  kettle 
sang  its  low,  sibilant,  dreamy  song  upon  the 
hearth,  and  Amy's  lazy  snow-white  cat,  who  had 
wonderfully  survived  the  perils  of  her  kittenhood, 
dozed  upon  the  rug.  Outside,  the  storm  still 
raged  and  the  wind  dashed  great  swaths  of  sleet 
against  the  window-panes. 

•*  Wife,"  said  the  man  at  last,  speaking  very 
tenderly,  "  I  am  witness  to  the  truth  of  your 
words.  You  have  lived  without  guile,  and  need 
not  fear,  whatever  betide.  I  thank  you  for  open- 
ing  your  heart  to  me ;  but  there's  one  thing —  " 

"Yes,  I  know:  the  child,"  she  said,  interrupt- 
ing him. 
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'•That's  what  I  mean,"  he  answered,  with  a 
choking  sob. 

"  Oh,  Aleck,  there's  the  worst  sting  of  all ! 
She's  so  young,  and  been  so  watched  and  tended, 
that  she'll — what  will  become  of  her,  Aleck,  with- 
out me?  " 

Mrs.  Wythe  lifted  up  her  head  from  his 
shoulder  as  she  asked  the  question,  and  looked 
into  his  face  with  a  frightened,  bewildered  ex- 
pression. 

"  Don't  agitate  yourself  with  useless  fears,  my 
darling,  about  a  thing  that  may  not  happen.  My 
God !  how  did  you  get  into  such  downhearted 
way?  Come  now,  chirk  up,  and  trust  to  the 
Father  above,  and  don't  forget  to  trust  me,  who 
love  her  as  I  love  my  life." 

"  So  I  will,  Aleck, — so  I  do ;  for  if  I  go  away  I 
shall  find  my  three  baby  boys  on  the  other  shore, 
and  yo4i  will  have  only  her  to  comfort  you.  Here 
she  comes  now,  laughing,  along  the  passage,  with 
Ellen  Casserly.  I  am  so  glad  we've  had  this  talk 
together ;  I  am  all  the  better  of  it,  and  believe  I 
feel  stronger.  Ah  !  here  they  are  ! "  she  said,  as 
the  door  flew  open,  and  Ellen  Casserly  came  in 
with  Amy  perched  upon  her  shoulder,  her  golden 
curls  flying,  her  cheeks  rosy  and  dimpled,  her 
teeth  shining  like  seed  pearls  between  her  red 
laughing  lips,  as  lovely  a  picture  as  painter  or 
poet  ever  dreamed  of.  The  mother  put  up  her 
arms  for  her  child  with  an  inexpressible  longing, 
and  Ellen  lowered  her  gently  from  her  shoulder 
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into  them ;  she  clasped  her  to  her  breast  and 
devoured  her  with  kisses  as  if  they  had  been 
separated  for  weeks.  After  this  followed  ,the 
fairy  tales,  the  merry  lilting  songs,  and  ballads, 
and  games,  that  the  child  best  liked,  until  she  fell 
asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion  in  her  father's 
arms. 

A  severe  old-fashioned  winter  set  In:  every- 
thing was  ice-bound  without ;  within,  under  the 
home  roof-tree  at  Ridge-Croft,  there  was  comfort, 
brightness,  warmth  and  plenty.  Since  the  tem- 
pestuous weather  had  yielded  to  that  still,  equa- 
ble, freezing  cold  peculiar  to  the  Northern  win- 
ters, Amy  Wythe  appeared  really  stronger ;  she 
could  go  round  the  house  from  room  to  room, 
even  up  and  down  stairs,  without  almost  losing 
her  breath  and  fainting  by  the  way,  and  the 
pallor  of  her  face  gave  place  to  a  bright  flush  on 
either  cheek,  while  her  eyes  shone  larger  and 
brighter,  making  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  they 
were  black  or  blue.  Ominous  signs  these,  which 
a  professional  eye  would  have  detected  at  once  ; 
but  Aleck  regarded  them  as  indications  of  return- 
ing health,  and  rejoiced  over  them  in  his  inmost 
heart,  for  the  thought  of  losing  her  "was  worse 
than  death  itself. 

One  morning  Aleck  Wythe,  little  Amy  and 
Ellen  Casserly  were  in  the  sitting-room  together 
waiting  for  the  mistress,  who  had  sent  word  that 
she  would  be  down  in  a  little  while  to  take  break- 
fast  with  them.     A  deep  snow  wrapped  every- 
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thing  in  unsullied  whiteness ;  and  overlapped  in 
long  ridges,  as  the  wind  had  drifted  it  on  the  hill> 
slopes  and  fields,  it  looked  like  frozen  waves. 
The  hemlocks  and  pines,  where  they  were  not 
laden  with  snow,  looked  black  by  contrast ; 
and  the  sun,  undimmed  by  a  single  cloud,  shone 
with  marvellous  glitter  on  the  ice-shcathed 
branches  of  the  leafless  trees  and  flung  prismatic 
lights  all  over  the  walls  of  the  sitting-room, 
through  a  fringe  of  long  icicles  that  hung  from 
the  window  frames  and  the  eaves  of  the  porch. 
On  the  aorth  and  cast  side  of  the  house  the  drifts 
were  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high. 

"  It's  a  bad  outlook  for  them  that  want  to 
travel  to-day,"  said  Aleck,  throwing  down  an 
almanac  he  had  been  poring  over,  and  going  to 
the  window. 

**  I  guess  the  folks  will  be  out  breaking  the 
roads  to-day  ^  they're  always  glad  of  a  snow-fall 
like  this,  just  for  the  fun  that  comes  of  it/'  said 
Ellen  Casserly. 

*»Why,  yes!  I  didn't  think  of  that!  I  must 
see  about  getting  my  team  out  to  help,  after 
breakfast ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  notion,  as 
long  as  my  wife's  better  and  seems  so  much 
stronger,  if  you'll  get  up  a  good  supper,  and  I'll 
fetch  the  fellows  back  with  me,  if  they  11  get  a  lot 
of  girls  to  come,  too." 

"That'll  be  real  jolly — that  is,  if  you'll  let  us 
dance." 

**  Dance  !  of  course  !     Fetch  the  old  violin  out 
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of  the  garret,  for  I  shall  go  after  Joe  if  he  ain't 
along,  and  make  him  play ;  it  will  be  good  to 
hear  him  again,  for  there's  nobody  I  ever  heard 
that  can  draw  a  bow  to  equal  him.  But  all  this 
depends  on  my  wife:  if  she  don*t  object,  and  feels 
equal  to  the  frolic,  we'll  have  a  good  time.  It 
will  enliven  her  too.  I  wonder  if  she's  most 
ready  to  come  down  ?  **  said  Aleck,  whose  appe- 
tite was  sharp  set. 

••  ril  runup  and  see,"  replied  Ellen  Casserly, 
glowing  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  so  much 
enjoyment,  as  she  flew  up  stairs. 

Scarcely  a  half  minute  elapsed  when  Aleck 
Wythe  heard  a  sudden  shrill  cry  of  terror ;  he 
sprang  towards  the  door  in  time  to  catch  the 
words :  •*  Mr.  Wythe,  come  !  come  quick !  **  in  the 
same  frightened  tone. 

He  did  not  know  how  he  got  there;  but  when 
he  reached  his  room,  there,  with  the  bright  sun- 
shine like  a  mantle  of  light  around  her,  crowning 
her  head  and  touching  her  face  with  a  shining 
whiteness,  knelt  the  dead  form  of  his  wife  by  the 
table  on  which  lay  the  old  family  Bible,  open  at 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  her  hands  folded  to- 
gether as  in  prayer,  and  her  head,  fallen  sideways 
in  an  attitude  of  serene  repose,  resting  upon  her 
arm.  And  so,  as  she  had  knelt,  reading  with  sim- 
ple faith  the  words  that  she  believed  and  accepted 
as  God's  very  own,  she  had  died  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  pang — died,  it  is  true,  far  outside  of  the 
visible  fold  of  Christ,  of  which  the  accident  of  her 
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birth  and  the  circumstances  of  her  isolated  life 
had  kept  her  ignorant,  but  with  good  will,  and  a 
confiding  trust  in  the  revealed  Word  as  far  as  she 
knew.  Was  she  not  of  a  verity  one  of  those  of 
whom  the  Good  Shepherd  said :  **  I  have  other 
sheep  that  are  not  of  this  fold  " ;  invisible  mem- 
bers in  whom  His  merits  fill  up  the  unevenness  of 
spiritual  knowledge  ? 

It  would  be  needless  to  dwell  on  the  heart- 
rending scenes  that  ensued,  or  the  sorrowful  days 
that  followed  this  sudden  dispensation.  There 
was  much  private  talk  among  the  brethren  of  the 
neighborhood  about  her  *'  godless  life,"  and  the 
funeral  sermon  was  a  philippic  against  sinners  in 
general,  who  put  off  the  day  of  grace  until  the 
coming  of  the  bridegroom,  who,  finding  them 
without  oil  in  their  lamps,  casts  them  out  into 
everlasting  fire.  Yvud  her  death,  she  whose  life 
had  been  so  unoffending,  who  had  walked  with  a 
clean  heart  before  God  according  to  her  knowl- 
edge of  His  Word,  was  held  up  by  the  self-right- 
eous as  a  warning  to  sinners  and  unbelievers. 
But  haply  the  dead  are  not  disturbed  by  earthly 
discordance ;  they  sleep  well,  though  uncharita- 
blcncss,  ignorance,  and  malice  unite  to  desecrate 
their  rest;  they  are  folded  in  the  mantle  of  In- 
finite Mercy,  whose  judgments  are  not  as  the 
judgments  of  men. 

The  road  that  Aleck  Wythe  had  talked  of 
helping  to  break  with  such  anticipations  of  enjoy- 
ment, was  broken  to  open  the  way  to  the  burial- 
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place  of  the  Carsons,  where  the  mother  was  laid  be- 
side her  long  lost  babes ;  and  he  returned  to  his 
desolate  home,  refusing  to  be  comforted.  The 
minister  approached  him  after  the  services  at  the 
grave  were  ended,  to  exhort  him  ;  but,  smarting 
under  his  words — words  spoken  in  blind  zeal — lie 
refused  his  hand,  and  turning  abruptly  from  him 
he  walked  away.  Even  the  child  with  her  win- 
some ways,  who  could  not  yet  comprehend  her 
loss,  failed  to  rouse  him  from  the  stupor  of  his 
woe ;  and  she  would  run,  wondering  and  fright- 
ened, from  the  anguish-stricken,  silent  face  he 
turned  upon  her,  to  Ellen  Casserly  for  refuge. 
Then,  still  not  understanding  how  it  was,  an  in- 
tolerable sense  of  loss  came  into  her  poor  little 
heart ;  and  finding  her  mother  in  none  of  the 
silent  rooms,  or  wherever  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  her  she  began  to  cry  and  fret  and 
pine  after  her.  With  much  ado  to  hide  her  own 
tears,  Ellen  Casserly  would  drop  whatever  she 
was  doing,  and  gather  the  sorrowing  child  to  her 
breast  and  quiet  her  by  telling  her  that  her 
mother  had  gone  away  with  the  "  bright,  beauti- 
ful Angel.** 

"  And  will  her  tum  bat  soon  ?  " 

"  No ;  we'll  go  to  her." 

*•  To-mollow  ?     Say  to-mollow  ! " 

"I  don't  think  so  soon  as  that!  but  before 
long,**  answered  Ellen,  pressing  the  child  closer 
to  her  tender  heart,  while  her  tears  rained  down 
upon  her  golden  curls.     **  Now  I'm  going  to  tell 
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you  how  the  good  little  fairy,  Pip,  found  a  bottle 
of  sunshine  for  his  sick  old  grandmother;  but 
you  must  stop  crying ;  if  you  don't  the  bee-fairies 
will  stuff  up  your  ears  with  wax,  and  you  won't 
be  able  to  hear  how  Pip  found  the  sunshine." 

It  was  with  nonsense  such  as  this  that  Ellen 
Casserly,  little  by  little,  lured  the  child  from  fret- 
ting and  brooding  over  the  great  want  that  had 
come  into  her  life  from  a  loss  more  irretrievable, 
had  she  been  old  enough  to  know  it,  than  any  a 
human  being  can  know. 

Having  seen  this  home  in  all  the  brightness  of 
its  tranquil  domestic  happiness,  it  will  be  easy  to 
imagine  the  sorrowful  shadow  that  the  death  of 
her  who  was  its  centre  left  in  it.  Aleck  Wythe 
went  about  his  faitn  work, — that  is,  such  of  it  as 
is  usually  done  in  winter, — repairing  fences,  felling 
trees,  making  new  doors  for  his  barn,  burning 
stubble,  and  the  like,  as  usual, — only  he  went 
earlier  and  came  in  later  than  he  had  ever  done 
before,  and  always  went  straight  up  to  his  own 
room,  where  Ellen  Casserly  would  hear  him  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  up  and  down,  until  called  to 
supper,  which,  like  his  other  meals,  he  ate  in  si- 
lence, only  speaking  when  spoken  to.  The  sad 
days  wore  on,  and  he  still  shrank  from  the  sight 
and  caresses  of  his  child,  who  found  her  only 
friend  in  Ellen,  and  clung  fondly  to  her,  as  with 
her  heart  full  of  ache  for  the  desolate  little  thing 
she  played  with  her  and  sang  with  her  just  as  if 
nothing  had   happened,  winning  her  daily  a  step 
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farther  away  from  her  sorrow.  But  one  morning 
little  Amy  awoke  with  sore  throat  and  fever,  and 
Ellen  Casserly,  much  alarmed  for  her,  went  to 
her  father*s  door  and  told  him  that  the  child  was 
ill.  He  was  at  once  roused  from  the  apathy  of 
his  grief,  and  in  his  anxiety  for  her  safety  seemed 
to  forget  it,  and  never  left  her  day  or  night  until 
she  was  entirely  well.  After  this  he  could  not 
bear  her  out  of  sight  when  he  was  in  the  house  ; 
for  if  her  presence  did  constantly  recall  his  loss 
it  was  also  a  good  solace,  for  she  was  like  her 
dead  mother,  more,  now  that  she  was  a  little  pale 
and  thin  from  her  sickness,  than  ever. 

Nothing  had  been  said  to  Ellen  Casserly  about 
going ;  and  she,  seeing  how  much  she  was  needed 
there,  staid  on  from  week  to  week,  managing 
things  and  taking  tender  care  of  the  motherless 
child,  thinking  no  evil,  until  on  two  occasions 
when  she  was  giving  some  necessary  directions 
to  the  kitchen  help  and  dairy-woman,  they  turned 
rudely  upon  her  and  said  things  that  made  it 
seem  as  if  the  ground  was  going  from  under  her 
feet. 

"  Law  sakcs !  it's  kinder  hard  to  take  sarse 
from  them's  is  no  better'n  other  folks,  for  all  their 
smart  schemin*  to  be  mistress,  and  pretendin'  to 
be  so  fond  of  the  child.  I  tell  you  wut  !  'twon't 
do !  and  I  want  yer  to  know  it ! "  said  one. 

"  'Taint  no  more'n  proper  to  speak  up.  I  sot  a 
deal  by  Miss*  Wythe,  an,  it  riles  me  to  see  a  stran- 
ger standin'  up  ez  big  ez  all  out  doors  in  her 
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place  ;  but  folks  all  know  wut  it's  for,"  said  the 
other. 

Then  the  high-spirited  girl,  with  hot  cheeks 
and  beating  heart,  without  trusting  herself 
to  answer  their  coarse  insinuations,  ran  up  to 
her  room,  shut  the  door,  and  sat  down  to  think  it 
over.  Now  she  understood  the  hints  of  some  of 
her  acquaintances  who  had  come  to  Ridge-Croft 
to  see  her  and  spy  out  all  they  could,  to  gossip 
over  after  they  got  home,  when  they  asked  her 
**  if  she  was  going  home  soon  ?  "  and  *'  how  she'd 
manage  to  stay  on,  now  that  Aleck  Wythe  was  a 
lone  man  ? "  It  was  clear  to  her  now  that  she 
could  not  stay  on  ;  but  how  could  she  leave  the 
helpless,  lonely  child  who  was  so  dependent  upon 
her  care  ?  While  she  was  deliberating  and  think- 
ing what  was  best  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  a 
note  came  to  her  one  day  from  old  Judith — rather 
a  scrawl,  that  looked  like  hieroglyphics,  out  of 
which  after  close  studying,  she  made  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Come  home.  Folks  is  talking  about  you 
and  him."  Then  she  knew  that  the  time  had 
come  for  her  to  leave  Ridge-Croft,  and  that  with- 
out delay.  Ellen  Casserly  had  a  womanly,  deli- 
cate nature,  withal  a  fine  temper  of  her  own,  and 
at  first  she  felt  wounded,  then  furious ;  but  un- 
founded in  fact  as  this  mischievous  gossip  was, 
she  could  not  stay,  all  the  same,  to  have  her  good 
name  dragged  through  the  mire,  however  pure 
and  unselfish  her  motives  might  be.  In  this  she 
was   right ;    no   woman  has  a  right  to  defy  the 
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usages  of  society,  and  give  grounds  for  slander 
simply  to  gratify  a  taste  for  heroics,  thereby  com- 
promising her  reputation,  \yhich  may  be  all  the 
time  as  stainless  as  the  mountain  snow.  So  with- 
out further  deliberation,  or  beating  about  for  an 
opportunity,  Ellen  Casserly  spoke  out  frankly 
the  next  morning  after  breakfast,  telling  Wythe 
that  she  was  obliged  to  go  home,  and  asked  him 
if  she  could  have  the  cutter  to  take  her  over. 

"  Go  home !  leave  Amy  !  You  can't  mean  it, 
Ellen  !  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Vd  be  glad  to  stay  and  do  my  best 
for  the  child,  if  folks  would  hold  their  tongues ; 
but  they're  saying  hard  things,  Mr.  Wythe,  and 
I  must  go." 

"  But  the  child  !  Good  God  !  what  will  be- 
come  of  her  ?  I  am  out  all  day,  and  she  will 
have  nobody  to  see  after  her  except  Abbey  and 
the  dairy  girl.  It  will  be  cruel  to  leave  her, 
Ellen,  and  I  won't  have  it." 

"  I  am  going,  Mr.  Wythe  ;  going  this  very 
day." 

"  I'll  pay  you  liberally  if  you'll  stay,  if  such 
service  can  be  balanced  by  dollars.  1  can't  have 
my  child  left  like  this,  Ellen,"  he  said. 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  the  child,  sir ;  I  love  her 
dearly,"  answered  Ellen,  gulping  back  a  sob  : 
"and  I  want  no  more  than  I've  been  getting  all 
along ;  but  I  must  go,  and  I  tell  you  what  you'd 
best  do.  You  had  best  get  your  brother  and  his 
wife  to  come  here  and  live  with  you  ;  the  house 
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is  big  enough  for  two  families,  and  *  blood's 
stronger  than  water  *  you  know.  Miss'  Wythe'Il 
be  a  good  friend  to  tJie  child ;  anyway  she'll  do 
the  best  she  can,"  answered  the  girl,  remember- 
ing the  manner  of  woman  that  Joe  Wythe's  wife 
was. 

The  man  groaned,  and  clenched  his  hands  un- 
der the  table  until  the  nails  cut  into  the  flesh, 
while  the  veins  in  his  forehead,  that  formed  a 
Roman  five,  stood  out  like  purple  cords. 

The  thought  of  bringing  such  a  brood  to 
Ridge-Croft,  the  home  so  long  consecrated  by  the 
presence  of  his  gentle  wife,  was  at  first  dreadful : 
but  as  the  question  **  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  pressed 
on  him,  he  did  not  answer  yes  or  no,  but  got  up 
and  went  far  out  on  the  hillside  under  the  hem- 
locks to  fight  this  new  and  bitter  battle  with 
himself  where  no  human  eye  could  witness  the 
struggle.  The  end  of  it  was  that  he  rode  over  to 
his  brother's  that  very  evening,  seeing  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost  and  nothing  better  that  could 
be  done,  to  propose  the  plan  to  him  and  his 
wife. 

But  there  was  a  deal  to  be  said  and  settled  on 
before  Joe  Wythe  and  his  shrewd,  far-seeing  wife 
could  give  him  anything  like  a  positive  answer,  * 
so  Aleck  rode  back  to  Ridge-Croft  as  full  of 
uncertainty  as  when  he  went.  He  told  Ellen 
Casserly,  in  a  few  brief,  curt  sentences,  where  he 
had  been,  and  the  result ;  and  she,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Joe  Wythe's  character,  both  from  obser- 
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vation  and  hearsay,  felt  satisfied  that  he'd  throw 
no  real  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  only  required 
time  to  weigh  matters  and  see  how  he  could  get 
the  best  end  of  the  bargain.  And  she  was  out- 
spoken  enough  to  give  Aleck  her  view  of  the  sit- 
uation, adding  that  it  was  no  secret  that  Joe 
Wythe  was  a  hard,  grasping  man,  whose  eye  was 
always  fixed  on  the  main  chance. 

'*  I  don't  deny,"  he  replied,  somewhat  heated 
by  her  words,  "  I  don't  deny  that  my  brother's 
close-fisted  and  sharp  at  a  bargain  ;  but  he's  hon- 
est and  just  in  his  dealings,  I  know  that.  He's 
had  tough  work  pulling  through  hard  times,  and 
it's  no  wonder  he's  glum-looking,  and  slow  to 
promise  things." 

Of  course  Ellen,  who  was  prejudiced  against 
Joe  Wythe  out  of  all  reason,  couldn't  tell  his  own 
brother  what  she  thought  of  him ;  and  as  her 
liking  or  not  liking  him  was  irrelevant  to  the 
affair  in  question,  it  was  no  matter  ;  for  if  the  other 
Wythes  came  to  live  at  Ridge-Croft,  Aleck 
would  be  to  the  fore  master  of  his  own  concerns 
and  could  neutralize  by  his  presence  and  author- 
ity all  undue  influences  over  the  child  and  his 
own  separate  household. 

"  It  may  be  a  month  or  longer,  Mr.  Wythe, 
before  they'll  settle  on  coming,  and  I  cannot 
wait  ;  but  if  you  will  let  me  Til  take  Amy  home 
with  me  until  you  get  fixed  up  over  here,"  said 
Ellen  Casserly,  after  a  thoughtful  silence. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  sjowly,  **if  you  must  go 
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it  will  be  best  for  her  to  go  with  you  until  they 
come." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  The  child  was  delight- 
ed beyond  measure  when  she  heard  that  she 
was  going  home  that  very  afternoon  with  Ellen, 
and  prattled  incessantly,  laughing  and  danc- 
ing and  telling  the  glad  news  to  every  one 
until  she  was  half  smothered  in  wrappings  and 
carried  in  her  father  s  arms  to  the  chaise,  where, 
holding  her  close  to  his  breast,  and  pressing  a 
long  kiss  on  her  lips  and  forehead,  he  lifted  her 
tenderly  in,  then  tucked  the  buffalo  robe  care- 
fully around  their  feet,  said  **  good-by "  to 
Ellen,  and  went  away  in  the  direction  of  his 
barn  as  they  drove  off.  Little  did  Ellen  Cas- 
serly  dream  when  she  left  Ridge-Croft  that  day 
with  a  light  heart  how  she  was  to  be  mixed  up 
with  its  future,  or  how  strangely  the  thread  of 
her  life  would  be  taken  up  in  the  web  and  woof 
of  other  destinies  by  unlooked  for  combinations! 

She  tried  to  hope  for  the  best  in  thinking  of  the 
other  Wythes  coming  there,  and  argued  with  her. 
self  that  if  Joe  Wythe  ivas  covetous  and  mean 
he  was  not  a  wicked  man  ;  she  came  near  hating 
him  herself,  but  the  only  harm  she  really  knew  of 
him  was  that  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  at  a  bar- 
gain— although  the  fact  could  never  be  proved 
against  him — and  generally  managed  to  get 
the  upper  hand  of  everybody  that  he  had  deal- 
ings with.  Well !  she  was  sorry  for  it  all  but  she 
couldn't    help   it.     So  with  a   sigh    and   tender 
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thoughts  for  the  dead  woman  she  had  loved  like 
a  sister,  she  put  her  arms  around  Amy  and 
hugged  her  in  such  a  close  embrace,  covering  her 
bright  little  face  with  kisses,  that  she  cried  out  to 
be  let  alone ;  she  was  "  smuverin'."  When  she  got 
to  her  home  she  found  a  bright,  roaring  wood  fire 
on  the  hearth,  and  good  cheer  awaiting  her,  and 
felt  that  it  was  best  to  be  under  one's  own  roof. 
She  shook  hands  with  old  Judith,  then  throwing 
off  the  child's  wrappings  and  her  own,  forthwith 
proceeded  to  make  it  pleasant  for  her  by  inaugu- 
rating  a  high  game  of  romps.  Judith  looked 
with  high  disfavor  on  the  coming  of  the  little  vis- 
itor ;  but  held  her  peace  until  she  was  put  to  bed 
and  asleep  that  night ;  then  she  told  Ellen  Casser- 
ly,  while  she  mixed  her  bread  for  "risin',"  all 
that  she  had  heard  about  her  staying  over  at 
Ridge-Croft  after ,.tjie  funeral — and  hard  sayings 
they  were  for  the  high-spirited  girl  to  swallow, 
but  she  held  her  peace  until  she  added:  "and  I 
guess  they'll  say  now  that  you  just  fetched  the 
gal  here  to  bait  her  father  with."  This  was  the 
drop  that  overflowed  the  cup ;  and  firing  up,  El- 
len told  the  old  crone  if  she  didn't  want  to  be 
choked  with  the  dough  she  was  working  to  hold 
her  tongue  then  and  forever  about  that ;  that  she 
should  do  her  duty,  to  be  judged  by  God  and 
not  by  man.  Then  she  marched  up  stairs  to  bed, 
leaving  Judith  in  such  a  daze  that  she  forgot  to 
put  yeast  in  her  dough,  and  thought  the  witches 
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had  been  around  when  she  found  it  as  flat  as  a 
pancake  in  the  morning. 

Joe  Wythe,  after  hemming  and  hawing,  as  is 
the  way  of  people  of  his  sort,  and  weighing  the 
pros  and  cons,  first  with  his  wife,  tlien  with  his 
brother,  until  Aleck,  always  disposed  to  be  hot 
and  hasty  when  crossed,  swore  he  didn't  care 
whether  he  came  or  not,  and  was  marching  off  with 
himself,  agreed  to  move  his  family  to  Ridge-Croft 
on  certain  conditions.  He  was  to  have  the  west- 
end  of  the  house  rent  free,  get  a  tenant  for  his 
own  house  and  a  few  acres  surrounding  it,  and 
go  on  working  the  rest  of  the  land  on  his  own 
account ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  inconven- 
ience and  sacrifice  he  made  in  breaking  up  and 
.moving,  demanded  such  a  share  of  Aleck's  prof- 
its as  would  cover  his  actual  and  possible  losses. 
Tight  terms  those,  but  Aleck  was  sick  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  for  his  child's  sake  he  gave  in, 
not  caring  much  how  it  fared  with  anything  else. 
In  April,  just  two  months  from  the  day  the  plan 
was  proposed  to  them,  Joe  Wythe  and  his  family 
moved  to  Ridge-Croft  and  took  possession  of  the 
west  side  of  the  old  house  and  a  new  kitchen  that 
Aleck  had  built  for  their  accommodation.  It  was 
a  pleasant  change  for  the  new-comers,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  that  the  arrangement  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  very  suitable  one. 

Joe  Wythe's  boys  were  big,  healthy  young 
savages,  intent  on  fun  and  mischief  when  released 
from  work,  who  never  having  had  a  little  girl  in 
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their  family,  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  Amy. 
Her  delicate  beauty,  and  pretty,  refined  ways  at 
first  inspired  them  with  a  kind  of  awe  ;  but  when 
they  got  used  to  seeing  her,  and  noticed  her  de- 
sire to  play  with  them,  they  began  by  degrees  to 
amuse  themselves  by  teasing  her ;  then,  grown 
bolder,  they  began  to  torment  her  just  as  they 
would  have  done  a  kitten  or  puppy,  a  species  of 
enjoyment  where  the  fun  was  all  on  one  side,  and 
the  fright  and  hurt  on  the  other.  One  day,  after 
teasing  her  in  various  ways  they  shut  her  up  in 
a  dark  tool-house,  telling  her  the  rats  would 
eat  her  up,  when  her  father,  happening  in  from 
the  fields  at  the  moment,  heard  her  shrieks,  and 
bursting  open  the  door,  found  the  poor  little 
thing  standing  trembling  in  every  limb  and  per- 
fectly livid  with  fright.  He  snatched  her  up  in 
hi?  arms,  his  heart  full  of  a  great  wrath,  and  plac- 
ing her  in  Abbey's  lap  with  a  quick  order  to 
"  see  to  her  "  he  went  into  the  hall  and  took  down 
his  short  heavy  cart-whip,  then  went  out  in  pursuit 
of  the  two  boys  whom  he  had  seen  standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  tool-house,  listening  and  laugh- 
ing  at  the  child's  terrified  screams,  but  who  had 
run  away  as  soon  as  they  saw  him.  He  found 
them  skulking  in  the  wood-shed ;  the  younger 
ran,  while  he  seized  the  eldest  and  whipped  him 
until  he  was  covered  with  welts  from  his  neck  to 
his  heels.  "  Now,"  said  he,  slinging  him  off  from 
him,  "  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head,  or  ever  dare  to  lay 
the  weight  of  a  finger  on  her  again,  or  frighten 
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her,  or  molest  her  in  any  way  and  Til  fairly  kill 
you." 

Joe  Wythe  and  his  wife  were  inexpressibly- 
wroth,  but  only  a  few  words  passed  between  the 
brothers  on  the  subject. 

**  I  wunt  hev  ray  boys  beat,  Aleck,  Fd  hev  you 
know ;  not  by  my  own  father  if  he  was  alive." 

"  Keep  your  boys  off  from  worrying  and  scaring 
my  motherless  child,  Joe,  or  Til  do  it  again. 
They're  not  used  to  girls,  and  if  they  don't  know 
better  they  must  be  taught.  I  won't  have  it,  if 
we're  to  live  together,"  said  Aleck. 

"  Better  let  her  rough  it  some,  and  take  her 
chances  like  other  children,  instead  of  makin'  a 
touch-me-not  of  her." 

"  Touch-me-not  let  it  be,  then ;  I  won't  have 
her  meddled  with.  So  let  your  lads  know  I  mean 
what  I  say,  not  intending  any  ill  will  to  you,  old 
fellow,  or  to  your  boys  either,"  answered  Aleck, 
cooling  off- 

That  was  all  that  passed  ;  Aleck  Wythe  forgot 
the  circumstances  after  awhile,  but  it  rankled 
elsewhere  like  seeds  of  wrath  that  would  in  the 
future  be  fruitful  of  unspeakable  grief  and  bitter 
trial  to  that  fair  child,  and  send  her  out  friendless 
and  adrift  into  the  wide,  lonely  world,  where, 
but  for  the  ever  watchful  mercy  of  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless,  she  might  have  perished,  body 
and  soul. 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  hard  in  the  beginning  for  the  child  to 
get  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things  at 
Ridge-Croft.  She  had  an  idea  when  she  came 
back  from  Ellen  Casserly  s  and  found  her  Uncle 
Joe  and  his  family  there  that  they  were  there  for 
a  visit ;  and  being  of  a  social  disposition  she  was 
delighted  at  the  thought  of  having  company,  re- 
membering how  pleasant  it  used  to  be  before  her 
mother  left  her  whenever  friends  came.  But  she 
gradually  found  out  her  mistake,  and  got  to  un- 
derstand that  the  west  side  of  the  house  was 
theirs  by  right,  and  she  had  no  business  there 
unless  by  permission  or  when  she  was  invited. 
The  revelation  was  not  the  result  of  any  actual 
unkindness  on  the  part  of  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
who  were  both  persons  of  few  words,  busy  at 
some  driving  work  or  other  from  morning  until 
night,  and  saying  whatever  they  had  to  say  in 
quick,  harsh-sounding  tones.  And  their  belong- 
ings were  in  harmony  with  their  angular  charac- 
teristics— plain,  and  only  what  was  absolutely 
requisite  for  their  needs,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  ornament  or  the  faintest  sign  that 
showed  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.     They 
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were  both  austere  observers  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  their  sect,  and  were  counted  not  only 
worthy  members  by  the  brethren,  but  held  up 
as  examples  of  thrift,  industry  and  perseverance. 
It  is  true  they  were  not  given   to  hospitality  or 
charity  ;  if  an  occasional   tramp  or  a  vagabond 
Indian   straggled   to   their   door  and   asked    for 
bread,  they  literally  got  a  stone  ;  or  if  they  were 
appealed  to  in  behalf  of  a  needy  widow  or  pov- 
erty-stricken  orphan,   they  excused    themselves 
from    giving  by    saying    they  had   nothing   to 
spare :    for  toil  and   moil    as   they  might,  they 
couldn't  make  both  ends  meet,  and  had  to  be 
just  before  they  were  generous.      So  they  were 
considered  just,  as  well   as   righteous,    at   small 
cost  to  themselves.     Although  they  never  showed 
It,  they  loved  their  boys  with  a  strong,  instinct- 
ive, natural  affection,  more  like  that  of  wild  ani- 
mals than  reasoning  Christian  people  ;  and  while 
all  their  thoughts  and  efforts  tended  to  their  fut- 
ure aggrandizement,  their  will  was  absolute  law 
to  them,  and  their  rule  the  maxim  of  Solomon. 
Softness  and  tenderness  were  unknown  things  to 
these   hardy   youngsters,     who   were   better   ac- 
quainted   with   punishments   than  rewards ;    the 
rewards  being  few  and  far  between,  such  as  they 
were,  and  tending  to  develop  sharp  practice,  self- 
ishness and  a  keen   outlook,  by    fair   means   or 
foul,  for  their  own  advantage.     School  and  shoe- 
making   in   winter,   hard   work   in   summer,   left 
them  but  small  leisure  for  anything  but  snatches 
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of  boyish  outdoor  sports,  and  they  promised  well 
to  grow  up  shrewd,  industrious,  energetic  fellows, 
without  much  knowledge  or  care  for  the  moral 
law,  except  so  far  as  it  agreed  with  their  interests, 
and    outwardly   religious   because   'twas  part  of 
their  hard   training  to  be  so — that  is,   they  be- 
haved decorously  in  meeting  on  Sabbaths,  said 
their  catechism  without  much  balking,  sung  loud 
with  the  choir,  and  always  remembered  the  text. 
Except  that  her  big,  rough  cousins  teased  and 
frightened   her  until  they  were   brought  up  all 
standing  by  her  father  as  we  have  related,  Amy 
experienced  no  active  unkindness  from  her  rela- 
tions.    Her  uncle  rarely  noticed  her ;  he  had  no 
time  to  waste  in  fooling  with  a  little   midge  like 
her ;  and  her  aunt,  except  to  keep  an  eye  on  her 
generally  when   Aleck   was    out  about  his  farm 
work,  scarcely  ever  spoke  to   her  but  to  tell  her 
**  to  do  this."  or  "  let  alone  that,"  or  "  come  in 
and  sit  down,"  or  "  I  hevn't   got   time   to   talk, 
child,"  or  "  I   know   nothing  about  fairy  tales  ; 
they're  wicked,"  which  gradually  froze  the  child, 
who  went  wandering  through  the  house,  up  and 
down,  tired  of  her  playthings,  hungry  and  sick 
for  the  love  that  had  gone  from  her,  until  such  a 
loneliness  would  come  over  her  that  she  would 
break  out  in   wild  outcries  for  her  mother,  and 
refuse   to  be  comforted.     There  was  no  longer 
any  companionship  for  the   poor  little  thing  in 
the  house   that  had  heretofore  been  filled  with 
sunshine  and  sweet,  loving,  kindly  sounds,  under 
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whose  genial  influences  her  consciousness  and 
powers  of  observation  had  developed  until  they 
formed  an  essential  part  of  her  existence,  without 
which  her  nature  pined  as  a  flower  for  sunlight  and 
air  and  moisture.  Companionship  is  one  of  the 
essential  needs  of  childhood  ;  without  it  children 
cannot  develop  according  to  the  beneficent  plan 
of  nature  ;  they  become  morbid,  their  fancies 
grow  distorted,  their  very  existence  inverted, 
and  all  this  the  motherless  child  was  in  daily 
danger  of,  except  when  she  went  now  and  then 
to  see  Ellen  Casserly,  where,  for  the  time  being, 
the  threatened  evils  would  be  dispersed  by  such 
merriment  and  games  of  romps,  fairy  tales,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  doll-dressing  and  chattering  as 
quite  restored  and  made  happy  her  drooping 
spirits, — all,  however,  to  Judith's  great  disedifica- 
tion,  who  shook  her  head  ominously,  but  said 
nothing. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Joe's  maternal  ambition  had 
conceived  an  idea  which  astonished  herself — not 
being  given  to  thoughts  outside  a  certain  beaten 
track — and  filled  her  with  strange  cogitations. 
This  unimaginative  woman  had  absolutely  been 
forecasting  the  future  in  a  way  that  made  her 
resolve  to  be  very  good  to  the  child  placed  un- 
der her  care,  according  to  her  peculiar  iron  ideas 
of  what  **  good  '*  meant,  having  determined  to 
marry  her,  when  grown,  to  her  eldest  son, 
Dan,  and  thereby  secure  her  fair  possessions  to 
her  own  family.     She  kept  her  wise,   far-seeing 
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plans  to  herself,  however;  but  scarcely  a  day- 
passed  that  she  did  not  make  Dan  do  something 
for  his  little  cousin  that  she  fancied  would  ingra- 
tiate .  him  in  her  favor,  knowing  that  early  im- 
pressions are  strong  and  enduring.  Joe  told  her 
he  "  wouldn't  have  Dan  idling  round  with  such 
nonsense,"  or  that  she  was  "  spiling  the  gal,"  or 
made  the  boy  turn  short  round  and  march  out  to 
hoe  potatoes  or  split  wood  just  at  the  moment 
his  mother  had  got  him,  after  great  difficulty, 
to  begin  something  for  Amy's  amusement.  The 
rough  youngster  did  not  comprehend  her  de- 
signs for  the  family  aggrandizement  or  he  might 
have  been  more  amenable  to  her  wishes;  as  it 
was,  he  was  rebellious,  and  did  her  bidding 
neither  gracefully  nor  willingly,  because  he 
thought  it  wasn't  manly  for  a  big  fellow  like  him 
to  be  playing  with  a  girl  when  he  could  be  snar- 
ing birds  and  rabbits  to  sell,  trapping  chipmunks, 
or  nutting,  with  a  view  to  trade  his  peltries  at 
the  country  store  a  mile  away.  And  the  child 
was  afraid  of  him  ;  for  she  not  only  had  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  his  having  shut  her  up  in  the 
tool-house  to  be  eaten  by  the  rats,  but  now 
whenever  he  met  her  indoors  or  out,  he  scowled 
at  her,  and  made  frightful  faces  at  her  out  of 
dark  corners,  all  of  which  he  did  to  circumvent 
his  '*  mother's  nonsense,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Joe  Wythe  did  not  share  the  confidence  of  his 
wife  in  this  plan,  which  grew  every  day  more 
dear  to  her  heart ;  but  he  coveted  no  less   the 
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fair  possessions  that  Amy  was  heiress  to,  and 
many  were  the  sinful  thoughts  that  entered  into 
and  poisoned  his  mind  against  her.  "  Only  a 
little  child's  life  between  me  and  prosperity," 
was  the  thought  that  would  come  unbidden  into 
his  heart  at  least  twenty  times  a  day.  Then 
when  it  got  to  torment  him  by  its  persistent  re-  . 
currence  he  would  take  hold  of  it,  just  as  he 
would  have  seized  a  puppy  yelping  at  his  heels, 
to  strangle  it,  or  make  it  hold  its  peace,  as  the 
case  might  be,  and  look  squarely  at  it  with  intent 
to  reason  the  matter  out ;  but  the  result  was  un- 
satisfactory, "  for,"  as  he  argued,  "  if  this  young 
un  was  out  of  the  way,  Aleck  is  a  comely  lookin' 
young  fellow,  and  might  marry  agin;  then 
there'd  be  a  second  brood."  He  couldn't  see  his 
way  clear  to  any  possible  chance  of  getting  hold 
of  the  Carson  property ;  there  was  not  the  re- 
motest prospect  of  so  desirable  a  thing,  unless — 
yes,  unless  Aleck  and  his  child  should  both  die  ; 
then  he,  being  nearest  of  kin,  would  step  in 
naturally  for  it — that  is,  if  the  child  died  first,  in 
which  case  what  was  hers  would  by  law  be  her 
fathers. 

And  so  he  turned  the  matter  over,  and  round 
about,  but  held  his  own  counsel  and  went  through 
his  daily  labors  with  his  usual  air  of  minding  no 
man's  affairs  but  his  own,  and  his  greatest  enemy 
would  never  have  suspected  him  of  harboring 
such  thoughts  of  covetousness  and  cruel  greed. 
Strange  to   relate,  though,  the  child   was   more 
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drawn  towards  her  uncle  than  to  her  aunt  or 
cousins,  and  the  reason  was  this  :  the  only  enjoy- 
ment Joe  Wythe  allowed  himself  was  sometimes 
at  an  odd  hour  of  the  day,  and  occasionally  in 
the  evening  when  every  chore  was  finished,  to  take 
down  his  violin  and  play  upon  it.  He  played 
with  rare  skill  ;  it  was  the  one  soft  spot  in  his 
nature  to  love  music  for  its  own  sake,  and  while 
drawing  from  the  strings  of  his  violin  sweet, 
wailing  notes,  or  the  touching  old  ballad  airs  that 
once  had  a  glamour  for  him  in  the  brief  romance 
of  his  life,  or  threw  upon  the  air  light,  lilting 
strains  that  made  the  pulse  beat  quicker,  Amy 
would  steal  across  the  hall,  creep  nearer  and 
nearer  as  if  drawn  by  some  irresistible  spell,  and 
finally  drop  down  at  his  feet,  her  hands  folded  in 
her  lap,  where  she  would  sit  motionless,  watching 
him  and  listening  to  the  music,  perfectly  en- 
tranced, with  an  expression  upon  her  face  of 
mingled  awe  and  delight.  This  spontaneous 
homage  touched  the  man's  vanity,  but  not  his 
heart,  and  it  induced  him  oftener  than  he  had 
done  before  for  years  to  take  his  violin  out  of  its 
case,  and  play  hour  after  hour,  when  he  could 
spare  the  time,  just  to  watch  the  effect  on  her  and 
enjoy  it  in  his  grim  way,  while  his  sentiments 
were  in  kind,  had  they  been  analyzed,  like  those 
of  Nero,  who  played  his  tenderest  strains  while 
martyrs  were  being  torn  to  pieces  by  lions  in  the 
Coliseum. 
The  two  brothers  were  oftener  together  now, 
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but  not  as  in  times  gone  by — for  their  lives,  like 
a  great,  strong  tree  split  asunder  by  the  light- 
ning,  could  never  grow  together  again  ;  but  there 
gradually  came  a  new  kind  of  comfort  to  Aleck 
in  having  him  to  talk  with  over  their  young 
days,  which  were  so  full  of  fun  and  frolic  that  it 
used  to  be  hard  to  say  which  predominated  ;  and 
confide  his  plans  for  improvements,  too ;  to  con- 
sult with  concerning  investments,  profits  and 
losses,  to  all  of  which  Joe  listened  patiently,  and 
had  good  practical  advice  to  give  in  return.  And 
whenever  at  twilight  the  sweet,  wailing  strains  of 
the  violin  floated  into  his  silent  room  as  he  sat 
there  with  his  little  girl  snuggled  in  his  arms, 
asleep,  the  man  felt  somehow  that  his  dead  wife 
stood  close  beside  him,  only  hidden  from  sight  by 
the  earthly  air,  and  a  great  peace  would  fall  upon 
him,  the  reasonableness  of  which  he  neither  ques« 
tioned  nor  doubted. 

"  I  do  wonder  now  ! "  — said  Mrs.  Joe  one  night, 
as  she  took  off  the  last  stitch  in  the  toe  of  a  sock 
she  had  knitted — then  she  stopped. 

**  Wonder  what  .-^  "  asked  her  husband,  who 
was  busy  over  his  account-books. 

"  I  hed'nt  ought'er  to  say  it,  I  guess,  Joe  ;  but 
I  was  jest  wonderin'  if  Aleck  wouldn't  marry 
agin." 

"  A  woman  is  never  at  a  loss  for  some  nonsense 
or  other  to  bother  her  brains  about.  What  put 
that  in  your  head  ?  '* 

**  Wal !   you  know,**  she    answered,  speaking 
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low,  "there's  a  talk  about  Ellen  Casserly  and 
him." 

"  Ellen  fiddlesticks !  Don't  you  know  she's 
goin'  to  marry  Phil  Brady?  So  much  for  wo- 
men's gossip!  " 

"  Du  tell  now! "  was  all  that  Mrs.  Joe  said  ; 
but  she  felt  immensely  relieved. 

**  I  don't  think  Aleck  will  marry  ag'in,"  ob- 
served Joe  Wythe  as  he  turned  over  a  new  page 
of  figures;  **  he's  too  cut  up  about  his  wife.  He 
don't  fuss  and  fume  and  go  on  like  some,  showin* 
off  his  grief ;  but  it's  a  hurtin'  him  inside,  and 
that's  the  worst  sort  of  hurt,  and  hardest  to  heal." 

"  Wal,  ez  I  was  goin*  to  say,  I  dunt  think  it's 
Christian  to  fret  that-a-way,  but  I  guess  he's  as 
well  off  ez  he  is.  He'd  ez  like  ez  not  git  in  a 
mess  ef  he  married  ag'in,"  observed  Mrs.  Joe, 
thinking  of  the  children  that  might  be  born  of 
such  a  marriage  to  knock  all  her  fine  plans  in  the 
head. 

Two  years  rolled  by,  and  things  at  Ridge-Croft 
adjusted  and  settled  themselves  in  a  natural  sort 
of  way, — the  changes,  even  those  that  were  disa- 
greeable, had  at  last  grown  familiar,  and  as  hu- 
man nature  has  a  happy  faculty  of  adaptation  un- 
der most  circumstances,  the  discordant  elements 
now  brought  together  under  the  same  roof  moved 
along  without  any  open  outbreaks,  which  was  as 
much  as  could  have  been  expected.  Aleck's  little 
girl — thanks  to  what  the  great  Sam  Johnson 
would  have  styled  "  wholesome  neglect,"  was  now 
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a  healtliy,  robust  child  of  seven  years,  well  grown 
of  her  age,  and  hardy  from  her  constant  out-door 
life,  for  her  liberty  was  unrestricted,  and  sunshine 
and  air,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  had  become 
real  needs  of  her  existence.  Not  only  when  the 
days  were  bright  and  warm  did  she  go  roving 
round  the  fields,  and  loiter  hour  after  hour  under 
the  great  spreading  trees  on  the  slopes,  clamber 
over  the  rocks  high  up  the  mountain  sides  for 
beautiful  mosses  and  wild  flowers  as  fearless  as  a 
chamois,  or  go  singing  along  the  shore  hunting 
for  tinted  pebbles,  or  paddle  over  in  a  light  skiff 
to  "  Willow  Island,"  when  the  water  was  smooth^ 
pretending  that  she  had  been  shipwrecked  and 
lived  there — for  there  was  no  end  to  her  fancies — 
but  it  was  the  same  thing  in  winter:  through 
snow,  wind  and  rain  she  flitted  and  scampered 
about  with  her  cousins,  to  whose  rough  ways. she 
had  not  only  got  accustomed,  but  imitated,  until 
she  was  as  venturesome  and  strong  as  they 
were ;  and  her  father,  seeing  her  well  and  cheer- 
ful, gave  himself  no  trouble  about  her,  thinking 
in  his  heart  that  all  the  requirements  of  so  young 
a  child  were  more  than  fulfilled  in  her  case  by  the 
physical  blessings  she  enjoyed. 

But  one  bitter  winter's  day.  when  the  snow  lay 
several  feet  deep,  except  on  the  broken  roads,  El- 
len Casscrly,  on  her  way  home  from  a  quilting 
bee,  thought  she'd  turn  to  Ridge-Croft  to  see  how 
Amy  was  getting  on,  and,  if  she  saw  Aleck,  ask 
to  take  her  home  with  her.     She  was  in  a  rough 
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little  cutter  of  her  own  that  held  two,  and  thought 
the  child  would  enjoy  the  sleighing,  and  a  molas- 
ses-pulling that  she  intended  getting  up  for  her 
benefit  that  evening.  Full  of  these  kind  inten- 
tions, she  drove  up  to  the  rack,  the  bells  on  her 
horse's  neck  ringing  out  merrily  on  the  cold,  still 
air,  and  securing  the  reins  she  went  towards  the 
house.  The  first  thing,  she  saw  was  Amy  with  a 
shovel  helping  the  boys  to  clear  away  the  snow 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  screaming  and  shout- 
ing as  loud  as  they  could ;  no  shoe-strings  in  her 
shoes,  her  dress  soiled  and  torn,  and  bundled  up 
in  a  greasy  old  shawl  of  Abbey's,  with  a  squirrel- 
skin  cap  of  Dan's  on  her  head,  **  an  object,"  as 
Ellen  Casserly  told  Judith  afterwards,  "  that  was 
enough  to  make  her  poor  mother  turn  in  her 
grave,  frowzy,  dirty,  and  lookin*  like  the  bad  lot 
she  was  with."  Whereupon  old  Judith,  with  a 
short,  dry  laugh,  remarked :  **  That's  the  way 
Mercy  Bedloe  would  dress  her  own  gal  ef  she  had 
one.  She  don't  b'lieve  in  arms  an'  legs  bein' 
made  for  nothin*  but  usefulness;  an'  fur  ez  I  kiti 
jedge  she's  got  her  eye  on  Amy  Wythe  for 
suthin'  or  other,  an*  she'll  take  it  out'n  her 
sooner  or  later, — you  see  ef  she  don't."  But  to 
return. 

Amy  tossed  her  shovel  into  a  drift  as  soon  as 
she  saw  Ellen  Casserly,  and  ran  to  meet  her, 
throwing  her  arms  around  her  neck,  while  she 
kissed  her  over  and  over  again,  saying  how  glad 
she  was  to  see  her. 
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"  But  where  are  all  your  good,  pretty  clothes 
that  I  made  for  you,  little  woman  ?"  asked  Ellen. 

*' Aunty  put  *em  away,  'cause  she  says  it  will 
spile  'em  to  play  'bout  in,"  she  answered,  noways 
mortified  at  her  appearance. 

•'She  even  talks  like  'em,"  thought  Ellen,— 
"  and  her  mother  a  well  eddicated  lady,  if  I  know 
what  lady  means,  with  nice,  gentle  ways.  But, 
Amy,"  she  said,  "  your  clothes  are  thick,  strong, 
woollen  stuff,  and  made  for  you  to  run  round  in.*' 

"  I  like  these  best,  'deed  I  do,  Ellie.  I  can 
play  horses  or  anything  when  I'm  dressed  so  ; 
but  when  I  get  on  anything  new  I  hev  to  stay  in 
and  I  can't  abear  that,"  replied  the  child,  speak- 
ing very  earnestly. 

"All  I've  got  to  say  then,"  said  Ellen  hotly, 
"is  that  things  would  be  different  if  your  mother 
was  alive ;  and  it's  shameful  for  them  as  have 
the  care  of  you  to  let  you  be  running  round  like 
a  ragged  colt  day  in  and  day  out." 

"  I  like  it :  it's  fun  ;  you  don't  know  how  jolly 
it  is!  "  she  answered,  shying  a  snow-ball  she  had 
been  busily  moulding  in  her  red,  dimpled  hands, 
at  Dan's  head,  with  such  true  aim  that  it  took 
him  in  the  eye  and  made  him  see  stars.  There 
was  a  shout  of  laughter,  and  Amy  danced  about 
in  the  snow,  clapping  her  hands  and  screaming 
with  delight,  for  it  was  but  seldom  that  any  of 
them  had  the  luck  to  take  Dan  at  a  disadvantage. 
When  the  noise  subsided,  a  harsh  voice  said : 

**  Hcdn't  you  better  come  in?"  and  on  turning 
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her  head  Ellen  Casserly  saw  that  Mrs.  Joe  had 
joined  the  party, — how  long  since  she  did  not 
then  know. 

"  I  haven't  got  time :  I  only  stopped  a  minute 
to  see  Amy,  and  ask  if  she  might  go  home  with 
me,"  responded  she,  very  coldly. 

"  Wall,  ef  you  wunt  come  in,  I  dunt  want  to 
hev  you  puttin'  noshuns  into  that  gal's  head ; 
she's  satisfied,  and  ez  long  as  her  own  father 
finds  no  fault,  nobody  else  hez  a  right  to,"  said 
Mrs.  Joe,  in  her  harsh,  stolid  tones. 

**  I  don't  want  to  put  any  notions  but  what's 
proper  in  her  head,  Mrs.  Wythe ;  but  since  you 
have  spoke  out,  I  must  say  I  think  it  would  only 
be  decent  for  her  to  be  kept  clean  and  tidy,  and 
she  with  lots  of  strong,  warm  dresses,  that  I  made 
up  with  my  own  hands,  in  her  drawer,  that  her 
own  father  paid  for, — thanks  to  nobody, — instead 
of  running  round  like  a  motherless  colt  with  your 
great,  rough  boys !  " 

"  Du  tell  now ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Joe,  flaring 
up  ;  "I  guess  ef  you  hed  a  chance  you'd  like  to 
hev  the  management  of  her  an'  her  father  too, 
ef  you  wuz  only  smart  enough  to  catch  him." 

Ellen  Casserly  was  too  much  stung  by  the  insult 
to  speak :  her  impulse  was  to  strike  the  woman 
on  the  mouth,  but  she  held  her  hands  like  iron 
where  they  were  folded  under  her  arms  ;  and  held 
her  tongue  too,  for  if  she  had  opened  her  lips  she 
would  have  said  a  deal  more  than  she  intended ; 
so  she  only  flashed  her  angry  eyes  full  on  Mrs. 
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Joe  for  a  second,  stooped  down  and  kissed  Amy, 
then  without  a  word  turned  her  back  and  walked 
down  the  path  towards  her  sleigh.     She  was  so 
furious  that  she  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing, 
and  the  first  thing  she  knew  she  had  run  against 
Aleck  Wythe,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  house, 
to  his  dinner.     But  after  what  had  just  passed, 
she   was    in   no   mood  to  return  his    hospitable 
greeting  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  ten- 
dered ;  she  did  not  even  shake  hands,  or  reply  to 
his  invitation  to  turn  back  and  take  dinner  with 
him  and  Amy ;  she  only  said,  in  quick,   abrupt 
tones :  "  I  think  you  had  better  look  after  your 
child  a  little,   Aleck  Wythe:    she's   running    so 
wild  that  if  her  own  mother  could  lift  her  head 
out  of  her  grave  she  wouldn't  know  her.     And   if 
you   can't   see  after  her    yourself,  you'd   better 
send  her  away  to  school."     Having  said  her  say, 
she   pushed   by   him,   jumped    into   her    cutter, 
gathered  up  the  reins,  flecked  the  whip  on  the 
horse's  flanks  and  dashed  off,  while  he  stood  look- 
ing after  her,  both  astonished  and  bewildered  by 
the  suddenness  of  her  attack.     Then  he  turned 
round   to  see  where   Amy   was,    and   spied   her 
swinging  like  a  scarecrow  on  the  top  of  the  barn 
door,  and  realized  for  the  first  time  how  it  was 
and  why — though  he  did  not  know  all  the  truth 
— Ellen  Casserly  had  flared  out  at  him.     He  went 
slowly  into  the  house,  and  sitting  down    in    the 
old  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  stared  blankly  into  it, 
wondering   how   on    earth    he   was  ever  to  help 
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himself.  He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  as  to  how 
a  girl  should  be  managed,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  get  into  a  snarl  with  Joe*s  wife,  who  was  kind 
in  her  way  to  his  child,  by  finding  fault ;  but  he 
would  have  to  think  it  over,  then  he  and  Joe 
would  have  a  talk  about  it.  Joe  had  a  square 
head,  and  would  know  what  was  best.  These 
were  the  puzzling  thoughts  that  buzzed  through 
his  head  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  followed  by  con- 
siderations deeper  and  nearly  as  indefinite,  which 
had  more  than  once  presented  themselves  to  him, 
but  which  he  banished  in  a  half-frightened  way 
as  disloyal  to  the  memory  of  his  wife.  But  there, 
in  the  silence  of  his  room  that  night  the  though^ 
of  some  day  asking  Ellen  Casserly  to  marry  him 
for  the  sake  of  his  child  came  more  distinctly 
than  ever  into  his  mind,  not  driven  away  this 
time,  but  measured  and  weighed,  albeit  it  gave 
him  sharp  pain  to  think  of  bringing  anybody  into 
the  empty  place  by  his  hearth ;  knowing,  too, 
that  it  would  breed  family  disturbance — for  hav- 
ing induced  his  brother  to  bring  his  family  to 
Ridge-Croft  at  trouble  and  expense  to  themselves, 
they  would  naturally  think  he  had  not  kept  good 
faith  with  them  if  he  should  marry  again ;  then 
.  came  the  report  about  Phil  Brady  and  Ellen, 
with  whit:h  people  were  making  themselves 
busy:  the  more  so  because  Phil  Brady  was  a 
**  Roman  Catholic  papist,"  they  said,  **  and  no 
Christian  gal  hadn't  oughtcr  to  marry  him ! " 
Some  said  it  was  true,  and  some  not.     Ellen  her- 
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self  denied  it : ,  "  not  because  he  was  a  papist," 
she  declared,  to  their  horror,  "  for  she'd  like  him 
all  the  better  for  being  one  ;  but  because  he  had 
never  asked  her,  and  she  hardly  knew  him  ;  **  but 
nobody  believed  her.  Aleck  Wythe  turned  all 
this  over  in  his  mind  until  he'd  get  to  the  end  of 
it,  then  he*d  begin  again,  and  so  it  went  on  until 
he  was  fairly  beside  himself.  The  night  was  far 
spent  before  he  fell  asleep,  without  having  come 
to  any  elucidation  of  his  perplexities;  and  all 
through  his  troubled  dreams  he  saw  the  pale, 
sweet,  reproachful  face  of  his  dead  wife,  asking 
him  for  her  child.  He  awoke  at  day-dawn  with 
a  start,  repeating  by  some  strange  impulse  Ellen 
Casscrly's  words:  **Send  her  away  to  school." 
That  was  the  very  thing !  he  zvould  send  her 
away  to  school,  to  Boston  or  to  New  York, 
where  she  should  have  the  best  training  and  edu- 
cation  that  money  could  buy  ;  and  he  wondered 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  before,  for  now 
that  his  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  he 
saw  that  his  brother's  wife — who,  owing  to  her 
family  misfortunes,  was  an  uneducated  woman 
without  an  idea  above  hard  work  and  saving 
— was  not  the  sort  of  person  to  have  the  care  of 
his  child  :  she  did  the  best  she  knew  how,  but 
slie  couldn't  do  what  he  wished  and*  required. 
But  Aleck  kept  his  plans  to  himself  until  he  had 
fully  matured  them,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  marrying  at  pres- 
ent ;    and  in  the  spring — after  careful  inquiries. 
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references,  and  all  that — he  would  send  his  little 
girl  away  to  boarding-school. 

One  evening  the  two  brothers  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  Aleck's  keeping-room,  smoking,  and 
talking  over  matters  and  things.  Aleck  had  been 
looking  for  some  deeds  or  something,  that  day, 
that  had  been  mislaid,  and  had  gone  through  his 
wife's  bureau,  the  drawers  of  which  had  been 
locked  ever  since  she  died.  He  found  what  he 
was  looking  for ;  but  every  memento  that  he  had 
come  across,  the  dried  rose-leaves,  her  neatly 
folded  garments,  her  favorite  ribbons,  the  brooch 
he  gave  her  the  day  they  were  married,  these 
and  every  other  thing  treasured  there,  had 
brought  her  so  vividly  before  him  as  to  renew 
all  the  first  bitterness  of  his  loss,  and  he  remained 
indoors  the  rest  of  the  day,  grave,  sad  and 
thoughtful.  Mrs.  Joe  told  her  husband  that 
Aleck  had  not  been  out  since  dinner,  and  he'd 
better  go  and  see  if  he  was  sick;  but  Aleck  told 
him  he  was  "  very  well ;  only  a  little  out  of 
sorts,"  and  invited  him  to  sit  down,  rather  glad 
in  his  heart  that  he  had  come. 

Joe  Wythe  looked  older  than  his  actual  age ; 
he  was  bald  on  the  forehead,  and  there  were 
patches  of  white  in  his  red  beard.  His  eyes  were 
more  sunk  in  his  head  than  when  we  first  met 
him,  but  they  were  keener  and  more  cunning  in 
their  expression  than  ever,  and  every  line  in  his 
face  more  deeply  cut.  His  was  not  a  pleasant 
face,  for  there  was  something   crafty  and  cruel  in 
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it :  some  might  have  mistaken  this  expression  for 
shrewdness  or  sagacity,  but  it  would  have  ar- 
gued ill  for  their  skill  in  physiognomy  ;  but,  after 
all,  what  mattered  a  man's  homeliness  if  he  stood 
well  with  his  co-religionists  and  before  the  world, 
as  Joe  Wythe  did,  being  now  a  deacon?  Aleck 
formed  a  strikingly  handsome  contrast  to  his 
brother :  he  had  probably  never  even  in  his  early 
manhood,  been  as  good-looking  as  now;  his  tall 
figure  had  broadened  and  filled  out ;  his  move- 
ments were  full  of  natural  dignity; his  fine,  frank 
eyes  were  more  serious  than  of  old,  but  not  less 
bright,  while  his  hair  and  beard,  luxuriant  and 
brown,  showed  not  a  thread  of  white.  Up  and 
down  the  country  side  there  was  not  so  well- 
favored  a  man,  nor  a  match  so  desirable ;  and  he 
might  have  taken  his  choice,  had  he  so  minded, 
of  the  prettiest  and  richest  girls  within  a  hundred 
miles  for  a  wife. 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  happy  man,  Aleck,"  Joe 
was  saying.  "  It*s  like  tempting  Providence  to 
be  dcspairin'  and  grievin'  for  what  we  heven*t 
got,  when  there's  so  much  to  be  thankful  fur." 

•*  It's  easy  for  a  man  to  talk  when  his  own  boot 
don't  pinch,"  he  answered  moodily,  stretching 
his  arms  upward  with  an  infinitely  weary  air. 
"  I  don't  know  altogether  what's  the  matter  with 
me :  I've  had  a  restless  sort  of  feeling  all  day,  and 
keep  turning  my  head  this  way  and  that,  to  se^ 
what  it  is  that's  coming." 

"  Look   here,  Aleck,"   said   Joe,    pausing  long 
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enough  to  take  a  drink  of  cider,  "  I  guess  you 
wunt  like  what  it's  be'n  on  my  mind  fur  some 
time  past  to  say  to  you,  but  it's  my  dooty  in  the 
sperit  and  in  the  flesh.  You  lead  a  godless 
kinder  life,  and  it's  no  wonder  you're  ill  at  ease 
in  mind  ;  but  there's  a  cure  for  you  ef  you'll  only 
turn  from  your  sins  and  seek  justification  by 
faith.  United  in  membership  with  Christians, 
with  the  ord'nances  of  religion  to  help  you  'long, 
you'd  find  yourself  a  new  man." 

"  I  might,  since  you  come  to  speak  of  it,  Joe, 
if  I  could  find  out  a  way  that  would,  suit  my 
needs.  What  you  call  religion  and  creed  are  too 
narrow  ior  me,  and  you  good  people  never  seem 
satisfied  that  you're  in  the  right  way — at  least 
not  sure  of  it — because  you're  always  disputing 
and  arguing  about  doctrine,  and  consigning  each 
other  to  perdition  when  you  don't  agree.  God 
is  God,  I  take  it,  and  there  is  no  change  in  Him, 
or  His  word,  that  He  meant  to  stand  forever  ; 
and  what  He  revealed  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world  wasn't  this  for  one  and  that  for  another ; 
— but  a  kind  of  one,  general,  undivided  truth. 
It  wouldn't  be  like  God,  as  I  understand  Him,  to 
sow  seeds  of  confusion  to  distract  the  minds  of 
His  creatures  as  to  the  plan  He's  provided  for 
their  salvation.  I  have  been  thinking  a  great 
deal  this  two  year  past,  since  I've  been  so  lonely, 
and  reading  the  Scriptures  too,  but  I  haven't 
found  the  way  I  want  yet,  for  when  one  part 
seems  to  throw  light   into   my  mind,   the  very 
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next  thing  is  dark,  and  hard  to  understand. 
What  I  want  is  a  belief  that'll  work  all  of  Goa's 
word  out  clear  and  straight  to  me  like  a  sum  in 
'rithmetic,  that'll  prove  to  me  it's  from  God  and 
will  stand.  None  of  them  that  I  know  of  has 
st09d,  but  go  on  splitting  up,  and  flying  off  at 
tangents  till  there's  nothing  left  of  'em.  Hold 
on  a  minute  :  I'm  most  through.  You  good  peo- 
ple glorify  yourselves,  not  confessin'  your  sins  one 
to  another  that  /ever  heard  of;  you  talk  about 
your  trials  and  temptations,  and  how  the  Lord 
has  brought  you  through,  but  never  a  word  about 
your  special  sins,  except  in  a  general  way  that's 
no  confession  at  all ;  now  I  want  to  tell  xny  sins 
as  well  as  my  troubles  and  temptations  to  some- 
body who  can  help  and  comfort  me  with  good 
counsel  and  human  sympathy,  and  tell  me  that 
I'm  forgiven  in  God's  name.  I  don't  hold  with 
self-righteousness,  and  it  strikes  me  there's  a 
deal  of  it  amongst  you  professors." 

"Aleck,"  said  Joe,  solemnly,  while  he  bent  his 
heavy  eyebrows  over  his  small,  fiery  eyes,  and 
shook  his  finger  threateningly  at  his  brother, 
"your  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  gospil,  be- 
cause your  soul  is  yet  in  the  depths  of  total  de- 
pravity, and  a  stranger  to  regeneratin'  grace." 

**  I  suppose  so,"  replied  Aleck,  with  a  sad 
smile ;  "  but  I  expect  I  shall  stay  so,  old  fellow, 
till  I  find  something  that  comes  closer  to  the 
truth  than  what  you  believe  ;  no  offence  to  you 
though !     I  don't  know  much  about  reUgious  mat- 
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ters  as  they're  understood  hereabouts,  but  I  tell 
you  I  want  the  truth,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  it  is 
the  truth  when  I  set  my  face  Zionward.  I*m  in 
dead  earnest  when  I  ask  God  to  enlighten  my 
understanding:  for  do  you  think  I've  been  all 
these  sorrowful,  lonely  days  without  having 
thoughts  about  what  can  alone  solace  a  man  in 
such  straits  ?  " 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  my  brother.  It's  plain 
that  youVe  under  conviction,"  said  Joe  Wythe, 
unctuously;  "and  justification  and  regenera- 
tion—" 

"See  here,  Joe!"  interrupted  Aleck,  fuming, 
and  starting  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets;  **  if  it*s  all  the  same  to 
you  we'll  have  this  talk  out  some  other  time. 
Vm  not  in  a  frame  for  it  to-night,  and  I  wouldn't 
care  to  fight  over  religious  questions  any  time. 
There's  nothing  so  bitter  as  religious  quarrels, 
and  you  and  I  would  be  sure  to  have  'em. 
What  I  want  to  talk  about  most  is  my  little  girl : 
I  have  been  thinking  considerable  about  her 
these  few  days — " 

"Amy,  you  mean?" 

•*Amy,  of  course.  She's  growing  very  fast, 
and  your  wife  has  her  own  cares,  and  plenty  of 
'em :  I  will  say  it  for  her,  I  never  saw  such  a 
hard-working,  busy  woman  in  my  life ;  and  she's 
done  the  best  she  could  for  my  child  ;  but  there's 
no  girl  of  her  age  here,  and  I've  noticed  lately 
that  she's  just  going  wild.     I  havn't  got  time  to 
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teach  her,  and  it's  high  time  she  had  some 
schooling,  so  I  thought  Td  take  her  away  to 
a  boarding  academy.  What  do  you  think  of 
it?" 

"Wal,  if  you  can  hear  of  a  suitable,  godly 
place,  it  is  a  good  plan  mebbe,  but  will  cost  a 
sight  of  money,  "  answered  Joe,  taken  entirely 
by  surprise. 

"  There's  money  enough  to  spare  for  that  ;  be- 
sides, it  is  hers,  you  know,  and  must  be  used  for 
her  advantage*  Her  mother  wished  her  to  be 
well  educated ;  the  Carsons  always  stood  on  their 
book-learning,  and  held  themselves  up  like,  above 
the  common,  and  I  don't  want  to  have  her  any- 
ways  behind  the  best  of  'em.  Then,  Joe,  see 
here,  old  fellow,  I've  got  my  own  savings,  and  I 
want  you  to  let  me  give  your  lads  two  years* 
schooling ;  they're  smart  fellows,  and  I'd  like  to 
do  it,  if  you'll  let  me ;  then  if  they  get  on,  I'll 
help  bear  their  expenses  at  college  some  time  or 
other." 

**  In  course  he  will,  Aleck,"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  whose 
curiosity  couldn't  stand  it  another  minute,  hearing 
the  sounds  of  their  voices  in  such  long,  earnest 
talk,  and  not  knowing  a  word  of  what  it  was 
about ;  so  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand,  clicking 
away  at  her  stitches,  she  had  come  in---her  feet, 
clad  in  old  list  slippers,  making  no  sound — just  in 
time  to  hear  Aleck's  generous  offer ;  her  great 
hungry-looking,  black  eyes  bright  with  satisfac- 
tion. 
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"  I  can't  say  'xactly  now,  Aleck ;  it's  a  thing  to 
be  prayerfully  considered  ;  but  Tm  thankful  to 
you  fur  thinkin'  about  Dan  and  Joshua,"  said  Joe 
Wythe,  full  of  craftiness.  "  It's  sudden-like,  but 
you  jes'  write  down  what  you  want  to  do  or  hev 
done,  and  give  it  to  me  before  you  go  'way  in  the 
mornin'  and  I'll  think  it  over." 

"  Very  well.  That's  a  sensible  plan.  You  al- 
ways had  a  level  head,  Joe.  I'll  settle  what  I'm 
going  to  do  with  my  poor  little  motherless  girl 
at  the  same  time.  I'm  thinking  about  sending 
her  away  to  school,"  he  said,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Joe. 

"Lord  sakes!  ain't  she  too  young?" 

"  No,"  he  answered  shortly  ;  and  she  said  no 
more,  only  too  glad  in  her  heart  to  find  that  noth- 
ing was  said  pro  or  con  about  what  had  passed 
between  herself  and  Ellen  Casserly  two  weeks  be- 
fore ;  for,  having  seen  Aleck  talking  with  her  that 
day,  she  was  very  uneasy  lest  she  had  given  him 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  between  them, 
and  kept  out  of  his  way  accordingly,  knowing 
that  he  would  resent  it  in  a  manner  that  might 
not  be  either  profitable  or  agreeable.  And  now 
she  had  reason  to  congratulate  herself  that  there 
v/as  no  ill  blood  between  them,  seeing  he  was 
going  to  educate  her  boys  ;  and  she  had  never,  in 
all  her  shadowed,  joyless  life  of  hardship  and 
scarcity,  laid  her  head  on  her  straw  pillow  with  a 
feeling  so  nearly  akin  to  happiness  as  she  did 
that  night. 
7 
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There  was  something  strangely  disturbing  and 
indefinable  in  Aleck  Wythe's  mind  that  night, 
and  after  he  was  left  alone  he  continued  walking 
up  and  down  for  an  hour  or  more,  while  all  the 
scenes  and  events  of  his  life  from  his  earliest  rec- 
ollection to  the  present  moment  came  surging 
through  his  brain,  the  central  object  of  the  strange 
phantasmagoria  being  the  spiritualized  image — 
pale,  and  more  beautiful  than  when  living — of  his 
wife,  whose  eyes  seemed  ever  to  follow  him  with 
a  tender,  pitying  glance. 

**  This  won't  do !  "  he  said  at  last,  as  he  reso- 
lutely went  to  his  desk  and  opened  it :  **  I  have 
been  too  much  by  myself,  eating  my  own  heart 
away  with  unprofitable  thoughts.  I  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  nervous — I  suppose  it's  that 
—until  to-day,  and  I'll  drive  it  off,  if  it's  in  man's 
power  to  do  it,  for  it's  uncomfortable,  and  takes 
the  life  out  of  me,  like." 

Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote  out  not  only  what 
he  wished  and  intended  to  do  for  Joe's  boys,  but 
also  his  plans  for  his  own  child — in  short,  clear 
sentences  and  decided  terms  about  which  there 
could  have  been  no  mistake  or  question,  even  had 
they  been  tested  in  a  court  of  justice.  As  he 
wrote  the  last  word,  old  Abbey  who  was  afraid  he 
was  sick,  from  not  having  heard  him  go  past  her 
room  to  his,  opened  the  door  and  peeped  in,  and 
to  her  astonishment  saw  him  writing  at  his  desk 
looking  as  well — as  she  afterwards  declared — as 
she  ever  saw  him  in  his  life.     He  glanced  round. 
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and  seeing  the  old  woman's  scared  face,  with  a 
white  ruffle  standing  up  all  round  it,  stuck  into 
the  door-way,  he  burst  out  laughing  and  told  her 
she  was  just  in  time  to  witness  something  he'd 
been  writing,  then  made  her  come  in  and  look  at 
him  sign  his  name,  after  which  he  put  the  pen 
into  her  hand  and  bade  her  write  her's  in  another 
place,  which  she  did,  and  he  said  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell  whether  her  signature  was  hieroglyph 
or  Chinee,  then  he  gave  her  a  silver  dollar  and 
told  her  to  be  off  to  bed,  but  before  she  went 
made  her  drink  a  mug  of  cider  to  warm  her  up ; 
then,  seeming  to  remember  something,  told  her 
he  was  going  out  with  the  men  by  daylight  to  cut 
timber,  and  wanted  her  to  give  that  paper  which 
she  would  find  upon  his  desk  to  his  brother,  as 
soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  room  in  the  morning. 
'•  Don't  bother  about  breakfast  for  me,"  he  added, 
"  I'm  going  to  take  my  grub  with  the  fellows 
to-day."     That  was  all. 

Then  going  up  stairs  he  opened  the  door  of 
Amy's  room,  which  communicated  with  his,  and 
went  in,  stood  looking  at  her  a  moment,  then 
knelt  down  and  kissed  her  head,  her  forehead  and 
hands,  after  which  he  went  to  bed.  That  was  the 
last  seen  of  Aleck  Wythe  living:  a  great  tree 
he  was  felling  that  day  toppled  down  upon 
him,  killing  him  instantly,  and  his  dead  body 
was  brought  home  on  a  litter  of  pine  boughs, 
crushed  and  mangled  out  of  all  likeness  to  hu- 
manity ! 
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And  that  night,  in  the  very  presence  of  that 
veiled  heap  of  mutilated  flesh  and  blood  which 
but  a  few  hours  before  had  been  his  brother,  in  the 
ghostly  silence  of  the  midnight  hour,  while  he  sat 
there  keeping  watch,  the  devil  entered  into  Joe 
Wythe  and  took  possession. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Deacon  Wythe,  as  he  was  now  called,  being 
nearest  of  kin  and  the  only  surviving  relative  of 
either  branch  of  the  family,  it  naturally,  fell  out 
that  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  his  deceased 
brother's  child,  and  administrator  of  the  estate. 
Aleck  had  never  made  a  will,  but  the  writing  he 
left  that  last  night,  setting  forth  his  plans  for 
Amy's  education,  and  what  he  proposed  doing  for 
his  nephews,  signed  by  himself  and  witnessed  by 
Abigail  Jones,  was  binding  in  law  as  far  as  it  went 
and  indicated  to  whose  guardianship  he  would 
have  left  his  little  daughter,  had  he  done  so. 
Public  opinion  favored  the  decision  of  the  law- 
yers, and  the  child  was  thought  to  have  found 
her  special  providence  in  her  uncle,  so  just  and 
righteous  and  honest  was  he  held  in  their  estima- 
tion. 

"  There'll  be  no  mistake  now  'bout  her  bringin' 
up,"  the  good  people  round  about  the  neighbor- 
hood said  to  one  another,  when  they  met  on  the 
road,  at  each  other's  houses,  or  at  the  market- 
town  a  few  miles  away,  while  yet  poor  Aleck's 
sudden  taking  off  was  a  nine  days'  wonder ;  '*  the 
Deacon'll  see  to  her  bein'  instructed  in  Gospel 
precepts,  and  bring  her  up  to  useful,  thrifty  ways, 
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him  and  his  wife.  There's  a  good  chance  now  of 
her  bein'  a  useful.  Christian  woman,  instead  ef 
hevin'  her  heart  corrupted  with  pride  and  vanity, 
and  false  noshuns,  ez  would  hev  be'n  the  case  hed 
Aleck  Wythe  and  his  wife  lived.  She'll  be  rich- 
er'n  ennybody  hereabouts ;  and  with  the  Deacon 
to  manage — he's  a  fur-seein*  man,  the  Deacon  is 
— and  his  smart  wife  to  scrimp  and  save  for  her, 
there's  no  calc'latin'  how  rich  she  will  be  by  the 
time  she's  of  age.  But  everybody  ought'r  take 
warnin'  by  the  sudden  death  of  her  godless  par- 
ents, that  showed  how  the  wrath  of  God  is  sure  to 
come  to  the  unrighteous,  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
when  they  least  expect  it,  and  strike  *em  down  ez 
certain  ez  it  did  Annanias  and  Sapphiry.'* 

That  is  the  way  the  brethren  talked  to  each 
other  wherever  they  met,  shaking  their  heads  and 
pulling  down  long  faces,  and  bringing  their  voices 
through  their  noses  with  a  dismal  twang,  as  if  the 
subject  afforded  them  a  solemn  enjoyment,  and 
was  only  dropped  for  want  of  time,  to  be  renewed 
in  more  leisurely  discussion  by  the  evening  fire- 
side, over  their  roast  apples  and  cider,  with  their 
family  and  any  chance  visitor  that  might  be  there. 
The  young  fellows  saw  things  in  a  different  light : 
they  said  **  it  was  plain  to  see  that  Amy  was  go- 
in'  to  be  a  beauty  ;  and  hevin*  such  prospects,  she 
was  worth  waiting  fof;"  while  the  girls  already 
envied  her  the  good  time  she'd  have  with  such  a 
fortune,  and  nobody  to  meddle  with  her  when  she 
grew  up  ;  a  thing  so  far  distant  that  they  thanked 
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their  stars  they  would  have  time  to  pick  and 
choose  and  be  married  before  she  had  a  chance  to 
throw  them  into  the  shade  with  her  pretty  face 
and  fine  fortune. 

So  ran  the  farm-house  talk,  in  endless  variety, 
but  in  substance  the  same,  in  that  neighborhood ; 
and  underlying  it  all  there  was  a  secret  sense  of 
triumph  over  Ellen  Casserly  ;  the  impression  hav- 
ing got  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds,  somehow, 
that  she  was  bent  on  marrying  Aleck  Wythe,  and 
would  have  accomplished  her  design  but  for  the 
fatal  accident  that  deprived  him,  without  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  of  his  life.  This  had  been  whis- 
pered in  Phil  Brady's  ear  oftener  than  once  or 
twice — but,  bless  you!  they  might  as  well  have 
saved  their  breath ;  for  what  did  he  care,  even 
had  he  believed  them,  which  he  did  not,  now 
that  the  man  was  dead,  and  Ellen  had  plighted 
her  troth  to  him  ? 

I  have  said  before  that  Joe  Wythe  was  a  silent 
and  reserved  man— but  after  his  brother's  death 
he  grew  more  so ;  his  will  became  more  positive, 
and  the  harsh  grave  lines  of  his  face  settled  into 
gloom.  "No  wonder,'*  his  friends  said,  "that 
the  man's  looks  bowed  down  :  it's  a  hard  thing 
for  a  believer,  one  of  God's  elect,  to  hev  the  near- 
est of  his  kin  numbered  and  cast  out  with  the 
reprobates  ;  but  leavin'  that  out  of  the  question, 
he's  got  a  heavy  responsibility  throwed  on  him 
by  hevin*  that  child  and  the  Carson  property  to 
look  after.     Ez  to  the  child,  if  her  parents  hed 
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lived  she'd  'a  be'n  brought  up  in  the  same  un^r 
christian  way  they  were ;  now  she'll  hev  godly 
teachin'." 

And  so  they  talked  on  until  they  were  tired, 
these  well-meaning  folk,  whose  minds  were  so 
crammed  with  "  views  "  and  **  orthodoxy,"  and 
doctrine,  and  free  will,  and  predestination,  that 
no  two  of  them  agreed  in  their  understanding  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  God  was  put  in  the  back- 
ground, an  unsolvable  problem,  while  they  wran- 
gled with  blind,  bitter  rancor  over  the  points  that 
covered  their  respective  hopes  of  salvation.  But 
truth  compels  me  at  the  same  time  to  say  that 
there  was  much  secret  envying  and  jealousy  in 
their  hearts — the  old  Adam,  you  know,  whom 
they  entertained  unknown  to  their  self-righteous- 
ness— that  responsibilities  which  would  give  their 
brother  so  many  opportunities  to  turn  things  to 
his  own  special  advantage,  had  not  fallen  to  their 
lot  instead  of  his. 

Even  Mrs.  Joe,  who  had  always  held  her  hus- 
band in  reverence,  his  will  being  her  law  without 
questioning,  and  her  affection  for  him  more  of  an 
humble,  dog-like  submissiveness  than  a  confiding 
wifely  love,  was  more  than  usually  awed  by  his 
reticent  sternness  ;  and  when  he  told  her  one  night 
after  the  boys  had  gone  to  bed  and  Abbey  had 
taken  Amy  to  her  room,  that  he  **  hed  suthin'  on 
his  mind  to  talk  over  with  her,"  she  dropped  the 
garment  she  was  patching  on  her  lap,  and  fixed 
her  big,  hungry-looking  eyes  on  his  face  without 
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reply.  Joe  Wythe,  I  will  here  remark,  had  never 
been  fond  of  books,  like  Aleck,  and  his  associa- 
tion Vith  his  uneducated,  hard-working  wife  had 
not  tended  to  elevate  his  intellectual  status,  or 
refine  his  nature  above  that  of  the  peasant  class 
of  New  England,  which  will  account  for  the  dif- 
ference between  his  phraseology  and  that  of  his 
brother,  who  was  not  only  naturally  bright,  but 
had  the  advantage  of  companionship  with  an 
educated,  gentle  woman,  whose  influences  had 
all  tended  to  his  improvement,  mentally  and  mor- 
ally. 

"  There's  no  need  to  stare  so,"  he  said ;  "  I 
hevn'tmuchto  say,  and  its  about  Aleck's  gal. 
In  the  fust  place,  I  wunt  hev  her  ^p'ilt,  and  I 
wunt  hev  her  brought  up  in  idleness,  and  I  look 
to  you  to  help  me." 

"  She  s  a  young  bit  of  a  thing  to  begin  with  ; 
but  sence  you've  spoke  about  her,  I  want  to  tell 
you  suthin'  ef  you  wunt  get  riled,"  answered 
Mrs.  Joe,  taking  heart  of  grace,  but  crinkling  up 
her  work  in  a  nervous  way  with  her  fingers.  A 
woman's  fingers,  like  a  dog's  tail — that  has  a  sign 
language  as  expressive  as  that  of  the  Italian  peas- 
ants,— invariably  betrays  her  inward  misgivings, 
however  impassive  she  may  otherwise  appear ; 
and  she  who  in  moments  of  fiery  anxiety  and 
highly-strung  expectation,  can  keep  her  hands 
quietly  folded,  without  grasp,  or  twitch,  or  fin- 
gering whatever  touches  them,  whether  it  be  her 
ribbon,  her  handkerchief,  or  her  work,  has  ob- 
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tained  a  mastery  over  herself  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. 

"  I  dunt  know :  women  are  sech  fools  !  Wal, 
out  with  it :  "  he  answered. 

"  Tve  be'n  a  thinkin*,  Joe — it  come  intu  my 
head  one  night  when  you  was  a  playin'  on  the  fid- 
dle, and  the  gal  sot  watchin'  of  you,  like  ez  ef  she 
was  in  a  dream — wal,  ez  I  was  sayin*,  it  come 
into  my  head  that  ef  she  growed  up,  it  *ud  be  a 
good  thing  for  her  and  Dan  tu  be  married  ;  then 
you  know  he*d  hev  all  that's  hers,"  said  Mrs.  Joe, 
her  triumph  and  her  fine  plan  dashed  and  chilled 
by  a  certain  dread  of  her  husband's  superior  un- 
derstanding. 

**  ril  hev  no  sech  scheemin'.  My  dooty  and 
your  dooty,  Mercy  Wythe,  is  plain  before  us,  an' 
we'll  be  held  accountable  to  God  and  man  for  our 
stoortship  of  that  orphing.  Put  all  vain,  silly 
thoughts  fur  from  you,  like  pizen,  and  'tend  to 
what  l  say.  I'm  goin'  to  hev  Amy  brought  up 
a  Christian,  and  wunt  hev  her  indulged  and  sp'ilt, 
as  I  said  before,  with  vain  noshuns.  Her  tem- 
per's got  to  be  broke,  and  she's  not  to  spend  her 
time  idlin'  and  playin'  all  day.  It's  a  sinful  waste 
of  time,  and  now's  the  opportunity  for  her  to 
begin  to  lam  the  vally  of  it ;  she  can't  begin 
younger.  You  must  set  her  at  learnin'  to  do 
suthin'  to-morrow;  it's  no  use  puttin'  it  off." 

A  feeling  of  ruth,  born  of  her  motherly  in- 
stinct, and  her  long  years  of  yearning  for  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  her  own  in  whose  life  she  could  recom- 
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pense  the  losses  of  her  own,  stole  into  the  grim 
woman's  heart 'as  she  remembered  how  this  child 
had  been  lapped  in  affection  that  was  almost  idol- 
atry: the  watchful  tenderness  that  never  re- 
mitted its  vigilance  over  her  day  or  night:  and 
how  like  a  delicate  flower  her  life  had  unfolded 
itself  in  the  sunshine  of  an  unclouded  happiness, 
and  she  knew  what  torture  it  would  be  to  bring 
a  nature  like  her's  under  the  iron  rule  whose  pres- 
sure she  had  felt  so  many  years  herself.  Then 
her  thoughts  by  a  sudden  but  natural  transition, 
wandered  back  to  the  cruel  loneliness  and  heart- 
starving  of  her  own  early  life,  which  had  known  no 
childhood ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  she  shrunk 
from  the  task  assigned  her,  thinking  it  would  be 
about  as  barbarous  and  inhuman  to  bring  that 
bright,  high-spirited,  wild  little  thing  under  the 
weight  of  such  a  system  as  the  one  proposed,  as 
it  would  be  to  compress  her  in  certain  iron  limits 
for  the  purpose  of  dwarfing  her  body  and  soul. 
But  what  Joe  said  was  the  law ;  she  had  learnt 
that  by  the  persistent  exercise  of  his  iron  will 
over  her,  long  ago,  when  she  discovered  how 
surely  her  womanly  revolts  against  him  had  been 
ground  to  powder  by  it;  "but,  after  all,"  she 
thought,  "  she  may  marry  Dan  ;  there  was  noth- 
ing against  that,  if  they  liked  one  another  well 
enough.*'  Her  mouth  watered  for  the  girl's  in- 
heritance,— there's  no  doubt  of  that, — but  her  de- 
signSy  if  selfish,  were  not  wicked  so  far. 
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"  Why  dunt  you  speak  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a  rough 
way,  having  been  watching  her  keenly. 

**I  dunno,"  she  answered,  starting  out  of  her 
revery  and  looking  wildly  around  her,  like  one 
awakened  suddenly  out  of  a  dream  ;  then  fixing 
her  scared,  wandering  eyes  on  her  husband's  face 
she  said  :  **  TU  do  what  I  can  for  the  child ; 
mebbe  ef  I  had  a  gal  of  my  own  Fd  try  to  make 
her  grow  up  stiddy  and  helpful ;  ez  you  say,  it 
would  be  my  dooty." 

"  Your  fust  dooty  is  to  obey  me.  I  want  you 
to  understan'  it  once  for  all,  I  wunt  have  no  tri- 
flin*.  I'm  set  on  what  I  said,  and  it'll  go  hard 
with  you  ef  you  dunt  do'z  I  tell  you  to,"  said  her 
husband,  in  those  harsh,  dogged  tones  she  so  well 
understood. 

"  IVe  got  nothing  more  to  say.  I  guess  you're 
right ;    you  'most  ginerally  is — " 

**  The  gal's  sp'iled  by  over-indulgence,  and 
she'll  be  hard  to  break  in,"  he  said,  interrupting 
her  and  continuing  the  subject ;  "  but  when  you 
once  put  your  hand  to  the  plough,  you're  neither 
to  look  back  nor  yet  turn  back.  When  you  set 
her  to  a  thing,  keep  her  at  it ;  ef  she  dunt  mind 
you,  shet  her  up  in  the  dark  ;  ef  that  dunt  do, 
whip  her;  that's  all's  to  be  done.  It's  no  use  to 
waste  any  more  time  or  words  about  it :  I  only 
want  you  to  remember,  I  wunt  hev  no  goin'  back 
on  what  I  say  when  I'm  workin'  for  her  good." 
Then  Deacon  Wythe  shut  his  thin  lips  together, 
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and  got  down  his  big  Bible  to  read  a  chapter,  as 
was  his  pious  custom  before  going  to  bed. 

"  rU  do  ez  you  say,"  she  answered,  in  the  firm 
belief  that  whatever  he  said  was  right,  however 
contrary  to  her  inclinations  it  might  be.  But  be- 
wildering thoughts  came  trooping  into  her  mind, 
confusing  and  clouding  it  by  reason  of  its  shallow- 
ness, as  she  stitched  away  on  the  patches  she  was 
stopping  up  the  fents  in  her  boy's  coarse,  woollen 
trowsers  with,  while  her  husband  pored  over  the 
chapter  of  Jacob's  possessions  until  his  heart  hun- 
gered and  thirsted  for  them — thoughts  that,  could 
he  have  read,  would  have  made  him  suspect,  she 
would  fail  him  in  the  work  before  her ;  but  there 
was  no  sign  to  intimate  to  him  any  other  than  her 
usual  submission  to  his  will,  and  he  went  on  read- 
ing, and  she  went  on  sewing,  stitching  them  into 
the  web  and  woof  of  Dan's  trowsers,  until,  could 
they  have  taken  color  according  to  their  vari- 
ety, they  would  have  shown  as  many  tints  as 
"Joseph's  coat."  But  the  end  of  all  her  cogita- 
tions was  that  it  was  her  duty  to  obey  her  hus- 
band ;  and  when  he  said  it  would  go  hard  with 
her  if  she  didn't,  she  knew  that  the  threat  was 
not  one  to  be  despised. 

The  next  thing  that  startled  the  neighborhood 
was  the  announcement  that  Ellen  Casserly  and 
Phil  Brady  were  to  be  married.  It  was  to  be  a 
very  quiet  wedding  and  a  "  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
pist priest"  was  coming  from  Bolton  to  marry 
them,  to  the  great  consternation  and  scandal  of 
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the  people,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  Catholics, 
or  their  faith,  except  what  they  had  learned  from 
its  enemies,  hated  it  with  a  hatred  worthy  of  the 
pagans  under  Diocletian;  having  proved  them- 
selves worthy  descendants  of  the  Plymouth  Rock 
apostles,  a  few  years  before,  by  tarring  and  feath- 
ering a  saintly  missionary  priest  who  came  to  set- 
tle not  far  off,  to  minister  to  a  small  band  of 
Catholic  Indians,  and  a  number  of  Irish  laborers 
who  were  at  work  in  the  marble  quarries  north 
of  the  valley,  among  the  hills.  They  dragged 
him  from  his  bed  at  midnight — this  learned, 
well-born,  courteous  Old  World  gentleman, 
who  had  come  with  the  zeal  and  courage 
of  Paul,  and  the  burning  love  of  John  the 
Beloved,  to  brave  hardship,  privations,  and  isola- 
tion from  all  that  refined  and  cultivated  minds 
most  prize,  to  labor  among  those  wild  hills  for  the 
good  of  souls :  they  dragged  him  from  his  bed, 
and  after  scourging,  inflicted  on  him  the  degrad- 
ing  punishment  of  tarring  and  feathering,  because 
— well,  because  he  was  a  **  Roman  Catholic  papist 
priest  *'  and  they  wanted  none  of  him.  The  In- 
dians took  him  into  their  wigwams,  and  their 
women  nursed  him  through  long  weeks  of  a  low 
fever,  back  to  life,  but  not  to  strength,  and  they 
managed  to  get  word  to  his  friends  in  Boston  of 
what  had  happened,  who  came  and  took  him 
away  until  he  should  be  able  to  resume  the  du- 
ties of  his  mission.  Some  barns  were  burnt  after 
the  occurrence,  and  one  or  two  mill-dams  were 
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broken,  and  hay-mows  were  fired,  all  belonging 
to  those  men  who  had  a  hand  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  inhuman  outrage  on  an  inoffensive 
stranger ;  and  it  was  said  the  Irish  did  it,  which, 
knowing  the  devotion  of  the  Irish  to  their  dear 
soggarthSy  I  should  not  in  the  least  wonder  at  it ;  * 
however,  there  was  no  legal  proof  either  way  to 
criminate  anybody ;  investigation  did  not  afford 
a  pretext  for  prosecution,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  It  was  not  likely,  however,  that  such 
an  outrage  would  happen  again,  for  the  perpetra- 
tors of  it  had  been  made  to  suffer  in  their  pocket 
— which  was  their  vital  part — by  the  Nemesis 
that  had  followed  so  close  at  their  heels ;  not  all 
the  Catholic  priests  in  the  world  had  the  value 
of  one  silver  dollar  to  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  hundreds  which  their  merciless  savagery  was 
found  to  have  cost  them  when  they  balanced 
the  account.  So  the  surprise  that  Ellen  Casserly 
now  sprung  upon  them  by  her  intended  marriage, 
with  a  Catholic  priest  to  the  fore,  gave  the  folk 
something  exciting  to  talk  about  for  miles 
around,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  feel  dull 
from  having  talked  the  Wythe  affairs  to  tatters. 
The  report  was  true,  for  a  wonder ;  they  were 
to  be  married,  as  stated,  and  by  a  Catholic  priest  I 
then  they  were  to  start  off  the  same  day  to  their 

•  Not  that  the  Church  approves  or  encourages  violence;  but 
under  certain  provocation  the  Irish  get  into  Hcrseker  rages,  heed- 
less of  consequences,  especially  when  their  faith  or  their  clergy 
are  attacked. 
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future  home  in  Erie  City,  where  Phil  Brady's 
brother,  who  was  foreman  in  a  great  car  manu- 
factory, had  got  him  a  situation  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  company,  which  would  pay  him  lib- 
eral wages. 

Ellen  Casserly  had  made  two  attempts  to  see 
her  little  favorite  after  her  father's  death,  but 
had  been  repulsed  in  so  rude  a  fashion,  once  by 
Deacon  Wythe  himself,  who  did  not  invite  her 
in,  and  once  by  his  wife,  who  told  her  flatly  that 
she  couldn't  see  Amy,  shutting  the  door  in  her 
face  as  she  spoke,  that  she  had  gone  home,  not 
only  grieved  and  disappointed,  but  furious.  But 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  see  the  child  she 
would,  before  she  went  away,  happen  what 
might  or  oppose  who  would. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Joe  began  the  course  pre- 
scribed by  het  husband  for  Amy's  management. 
She  had  put  it  off  a  day  or  two  after  the  conver- 
sation I  have  related,  but  one  morning  bright  and 
early,  he  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  expected 
her  to  set  about  her  task  without  further' delay. 
Then  he  added  after  a  short  pause :  **  I  am  ac- 
countable for  the  outgo  of  this  property,  and 
we'll  hev  tu  be  savin'  to  the  last  penny;  so  it's 
no  use  in  hevin'  two  women  here  eatin'  and 
drinkin'  and  drawin*  wages  when  they  ken  be 
done  without.  One  child  like  Amy  wunt  make 
much  difference  in  the  work,  so  I'll  pack  'em  off 
to-morrow,  and  sell  all  the  cows  but  two,  so's  tu 
lighten  your  labors;  then  ef  you  make  the  gal 
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Spry,  she'll  be  gret  help  to  you  in  time.  Do  you 
hear?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear.  I  don't  mind  work,  you  know," 
she  answered,  in  a  voice  that  had  an  undertone  of 
weariness  in  it ;  but  he  did  not  notice  it,  and  went 
on  lathering  his  face  for  a  shave,  until  with  his 
ferret  eyes,  red,  sh^gy  eyebrows,  and  swarthy, 
sunbrowned,  wrinkled  forehead  above,  and  the 
white,  deathlike  mask  over  the  lower  part  of  it, 
he  looked  like  an  evil  spirit  just  from  the  depths 
of  wherever  it  is  they  have  their  abode.  "  But 
she's  got  a  sperrit  of  her  own,  Amy  has." 

"  It  must  be  broke.  She's  tu  be  brought  up 
'cordin  to  Gospel  precepts,"  he  answered,  briefly* 
as  he  pushed  up  the  end  of  his  nose  to  shave  his 
upper  lip,  the  razor  in  his  hand  flashing  somehow 
with  such  a  deadly  gleam  that  Mrs.  Joe  suddenly 
started  with  a  frightened  look  in  her  eyes.  An 
eerie  feeling  crept  over  the  woman,  as  if  some  one 
that  she  could  not  see  stood  near  her ;  whatever 
it  was  it  came  to  her  often  afterwards,  until  her 
ignorance  and  superstition  combined  to  make  her 
believe  that  the  house  was  haunted,  so  that  there 
were  times  when  she  was  afraid  to  go  from  one 
room  to  the  other  in  the  broad  daylight. 

Accordingly,  after  breakfast  that  morning, 
Amy  was  called  in  from  a  game  of  romps  she  was 
having  with  her  kitten,  and  made  to  sit  down  on 
a  low  bench  to  stitch  up  a  piece  of  coarse  domes- 
tic ticking  to  be  stuffed  with  straw  for  a  pillow 
when  completed,  which  her  aunt  put  into  her 
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hands.  Ellen  Casserly  had  taught  her  how 
to  thread  and  hold  a  needle;  she  had  often 
played  at  sewing  doll's  clothes,  and  she  had  a  sil- 
ver thimble,  too,  that  was  her  mother's  when  she 
was  a  little  girl,  of  which  she  was  vastly  proud, 
and  now  she  felt  quite  important  to  think  she  was 
going  to  sit  down  and  sew  in  earnest.  She  told 
her  aunt  about  the  thimble,  who  bade  her  *'  go  and 
get  it,"  and  she  went  dancing  oflf,  as  merry  as  a 
lark,  returning  in  a  minute  or  two  with  it,  then 
began  her  task ;  but  bless  you !  this  sort  of  sew- 
ing was  not  what  the  little  woman  had  bargained 
for  in  the  least.  First  of  all,  she  pricked  her  fin- 
gers until  they  bled,  and  once,  in  trying  to  pull 
the  coarse  needle  through,  it  suddenly  flew  out, 
and  she  ran  it  into  her  cheek  just  under  her  eye : 
the  thread  knotted,  the  seam  was  puckered,  and 
she  finally  threw  the  work  down  in  disgust,  saying 
she  did  not  want  to  sew  any  more. 

"YouVe  got  to  do  it  after  you  pick  all  that 
out;  ef  you  don't  I'll  switch  your  fingers,"  was 
the  harsh,  brief  reply. 

The  child,  with  suddenly  flushed  face,  raised 
her  soft  blue  eyes,  with  more  of  wonder  than  af- 
fright in  them,  to  her  aunt's ;  she  looked  fixedly 
at  her  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  read  whether  or  not 
she  were  in  earnest ;  she  had  never  been  struck 
in  her  life,  and  once  had  almost  gone  into  convul- 
sions when  she  heard  her  uncle  thrashing  one  of 
the  boys:  but  she  saw  nothing  in  that  grave, 
stern  countenance  but  an  expression  which  meant 
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that  she  would  surely  do  what  she  threatened,  so 
she  took  up  her  work  and  tried  again,  this  time 
picking  out  what  she  had  done ;  not  so  difficult, 
to  be  sure,  as  the  sewing,  but  from  the  coarseness 
and  strength  of  the  thread,  and  the  roughness  of 
the  material,  tedious  and  troublesome.  But  it 
was  no  use ;  her  fingers  were  bleeding,  her  tem- 
ples throbbing,  her  heart  full  of  wild,  frightened 
thoughts ;  she  felt  like  a  trapped  snow*bird,  and 
presently,  seeing  that  the  door  was  wide  open, 
showing  a  broad  3treak  of  sunshine  on  the  hall 
floor,  she  flung  down  her  work  and  darted  out  of 
the  room,  out  of  the  house  into  the  blessed  em- 
braces of  sunshine  and  wind,  where  she  forgot 
everything  disagreeable  in  her  present  enjoyment. 
At  dinner  time  she  came  in  with  the  rest,  her 
cheeks  glowing  with  exercise,  and  her  appetite 
keen  set,  as  she  sniffed  up  the  savory  smell  of 
boiled  pork  and  turnips;  with  hungry  longings, 
she  could  hardly  wait  until  the  long  blessing  was 
finished,  so  eager  was  she  to  sit  down  and  begin. 
But  she  was  not  to  begin  at  all.  Mrs.  Joe  had 
told  her  husband,  when  he  questioned  her  on 
coming  in  that  day,  of  the  failure  of  her  attempt 
to  make  Amy  useful,  and  he  at  once  decided  that 
she  must  be  punished.  **  Her  sperrit  must  be 
broke  ef  ^they  expected  to  bring  her  up  right." 
So  she  was  ordered  to  leave  the  table  with  a  hunk 
of  dry  brown  bread  in  her  hand,  and  was  led  by 
her  uncle  himself  up  stairs,  and  locked  up  in  the 
{ront  room  that  had  been  her  mother's.    This  was 
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the  beginning  of  the  system  by  which  the  child's 
"  sperrit  was  to  be  broke  to  the  Gospel  standard," 
according  to  the  Deacon's  account ;  but  there 
was  another  motive,  which  was  hidden  from  mor- 
tal ken,  and  lay  festering  like  dead  men's  bones 
and  rottenness  in  the  whitcd  sepulchre  of  his  be- 
ing,— a  motive  that  he  scarcely  dared  uncover  for 
his  own  inspection,  for  not  all  the  natural  casuis- 
try he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  could  cover  its 
deformity  or  reconcile  even  his  conscience  to  it. 
He  thought  that  Amy  inherited  her  mother's  del- 
icacy of  constitution,  and  the  malady  of  which 
she  (as  well  as  her  father)  had  died,  and  if  it  should 
happen  under  the  management  he  proposed  to 
apply  to  her  bringing  up,  so  different  from  any- 
thing she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to,  well,  if  it 
should  so  fall  out,  that  she  would  wilt  and  die,  no 
man  could  condemn  him,  and  then*  all  this  fine 
property  would  fall  to  him,  as  heir-at-law,  she 
having  died  in  process  of  nature,  of  an  inherited 
disease.  He  had  at  first  tried  to  banish  the 
thought,  but  it  was  too  much  for  him  ;  retumirfg 
it  tormented  him  into  giving  ear  to  its  sugges- 
tions ;  and  argue  as  he  might  with  himself,  he 
always  came  back  to  the  point  that  only  that 
young  child's  life  lay  between  him  and  all  this 
fine  property:  then  he  considered  and  brooded 
over  it,  and  finally  hugged  it  to  his  heart. 

But  while  Amy  was  sobbing  and  crying  in  the 
lonely  room  up  stairs,  literally  watering  her 
bread   with  her  tears,  Ellen  Casserly  made  her 
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appearance  at  Ridge-Croft,  and  seeing  the  front 
door  opened  she  marched  in  without  ceremony, 
giving  a  sharp  rap,  however,  with  the  thick  end 
of  her  riding-whip,  on  the  dining-room  door, 
where  the  Deacon  and  his  family  were  at  dinner, 
as  she  passed  across  the  hall  to  what  had  been 
the  sitting  or  keeping-room  of  the  late  proprietors, 
where  she  sat  down  with  an  air  of  determination. 
It  was  some  time  before  her  signal  was  answered; 
then  Mrs.  Joe  came  in  looking  flustered,  and  not 
at  all  pleased  to  see  her  visitor ;  she  did  not  even 
offer  her  hand,  or  sit  down,  but  stood  before  the 
girl,  as  if  waiting  for  her  to  tell  her  what  brought 
her  there. 

•*  I  walked  right  in.  Mis*  Wythe,  as  I  didn't 
mean  to  be  turned  away  again  without  seeing 
Amy,  as  I  should  have  been  if  I  had  knocked.  I 
want  to  see  the  child  to  tell  her  good-bye  ;  I  am 
going  away  from  these  parts,  and  may  never 
come  back,"  said  Ellen  Casserly  in  her  off-hand 
way. 

"  You  can't  see  her.  Her  uncle  thinks  it's  best 
for  Amy  not  tu  be  seein'  people  that'd  put  no- 
shuns  in  her  head,"  was  the  reply. 

"She  might  have  some  put  there;  for  that's 
the  very  thing  I  came  to  do,"  answered  Ellen 
Casserly,  snapping  sparks  out  of  her  handsome 
eyes.  "  I  don't  think  being  here  will  agree  long 
with  her,  seeing  how  she  was  raised  ;  and  I  came 
o*  purpose  to  tell  her  where  to  come  to  if  things 
turn  out  as  I  expect  they  will.    I  tell  you  what, 
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Mis'  Wythe,  the  eyes  of  the  dead  are  watching 
you,  and  above  them  the  eye  of  God,  who'll  bring 
you  and  your  husband  to  a  dread  account  for 
your  dealings,  be  they  just  or  unjust,  towards 
her." 

"  G'long  with  your  sarce,  you  brazen  nriinx^, 
you  ;  get  away  outo'  the  house,  quick  !  I'd  like 
tu  know  who  gave  you  the  right  tu  come  in  hon- 
est folks'  house  tu  'buse  and  insult  'em ;  du  tell !  '* 
exclaimed  the  angry  woman. 

"Can  I  see  Amy?  say  yes  or  no,  will  you?'* 
persisted  Ellen. 

**  See  her?  No  ;"  was  the  short  decisive  an- 
swer. 

Then  Ellen  Casserly,  who,  as  you  know,  was 
something  of  a  tartar,  flounced  out,  shaking  the 
dust  of  that  house  from  off  her  feet  in  a  way 
more  expressive  than  polite  ;.  but  as  she  was  walk- 
ing a  little  way  beyond  the  porch  she  heard  a 
voice  calling  :  "  Ellie !  O  EUie !  is  that  you?" 
She  turned  quickly,  and  looking  up  saw  Amy 
standing  at  a  window,  which  she  was  holding  up 
with  both  hands,  her  head  thrust  out  as  far  as 
she  could  get  it,  in  her  eagerness  to  see  her 
friend  ;  but  her  face  was  very  pale,  and  there  were 
red  rings  around  her  swollen  eyes. 

"  Why,  my  dearie,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  ! 
but  what's  the  matter;  are  you  sick?" 

"No,  I  ain't  sick,  Ellie." 

"  That's  good  news.  I  come  to  tell  you  good- 
bye, my  dearie;  I  am  going  away  a  long  distance 
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and  rd  like  to  have  you  in  my  arms  for  one  good 
hug.     Run  down  quick !  " 

"  I  can't  come,  Ellie :  they  won't  let  me.  The 
door's  locked  outside ;  "  said  the  child,  throwing 
a  frightened  sidelong  glance  over  her  shoulder 
into  the  room. 

"  Locked !  who  dared  to  lock  you  up  there,  I'd 
like  to  know ;  I'll  come  right  lip  and  let  you 
out,"  said  Ellen  Casserly,  turning  back  to  make 
her  words  good  ;  but  Mrs.  Joe,  who  had  been  on 
the  alert  listening,  shut  the  hall  door  in  her  face 
and  turned  the  key ;.  she  then  ran  and  locked  the 
back  door,  after  which  she  went  up  stairs  into 
the  room  where  Amy  still  stood  at  the  window 
holding  it  up,  pulled  her  away,  heedless  of  the 
glass  that  was  broken  as  the  sash  fell  heavily 
down,  and  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ears  that  for  an 
instant  blinded  her,  and  sent  her  reeling  into  a 
comer,  where,  overcome  with  pain  and  terror,  she 
fell  sobbing  and  crying. 

Ellen  Casserly  did  not  see  or  know  of  this  by- 
scene  ;  if  she  had  she  would  have  done  something 
desperate  to  get  in ;  she  would  have  never  left 
without  seeing  Amy,  if  she  had  been  obliged  to 
climb  the  trellis-work  and  stout  old  vines  that  had 
twisted  themselves  into  cables  over  the  sides  and 
front  of  the  verandah,  to  force  an  entry  through 
the  windows;  so  she  went  away,  feeling  how 
helpless  she  was  against  these  people,  who  were 
the  lawfully  appointed  guardians  of  the  child, 
and  had  a  right  to  let  her  sec  or  not  sec  whomso- 
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ever  they  pleased,  and  were  amenable  only  to  the 
laws  for  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
their  actual  trust.  She  did  not  even  see  Amy 
jerked  away  from  the  windows,  for  she  had,  as 
Mrs.  Joe  suspected  she  would,  run  round  to 
the  back  door  to  get  in,  but  was  baffled  by  find- 
ing it  locked. 

"  The  Lord  help  her,"  said  the  warm-hearted 
girl;  "she's  in  cruel  hands,  or  my  name's  not 
Ellen  Casserly.  May  the  blessed  Mother  of 
Jesus  protect  you,  poor  little  desolate  thing. 
There's  One  above  that  has  promised  to  be  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  He's  strong  to  de- 
liver. He  has  brought  me  by  strange  ways  back, 
thanks  be  to  His  holy  name,  to  the  faith  I  should 
have  lost,  but  for  remembering  the  little  prayer 
my  mother  taught  me,  and  the  things  she  told 
me  about  the  Holy  Virgin  and  the  angels.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  day  I  told  Phil  Brady  that 
it  was  all  I  remembered  of  my  own  mother,  and 
he  up  and  said  I  was  a  Catholic,  and  made  me 
understand  more  and  more  what  being  a  Catho- 
lic meant,  every  time  we  met,  until  I  began  to 
feel  like  a  child  that  had  been  long  lost,  in  sight 
of  home  at  last.  That  little  prayer  to  Jesus  and 
Mary  was  like  the  star  that  led  the  magi  to  the 
stable  of  Bethlehem  ;  I  didn't  know  what  it 
meant,  and  loved  it  because  it  was  all  I  had  left 
me  of  my  mother :  then  I  grew  to  think  that  the 
holy  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  angels  must  be 
something  to  me  above  the  common,  as  I  now 
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know  they  are,  and  went  on  always  saying  the 
prayer  to  myself,  even  in  meeting.  Tm  glad  I 
told  Amy  so  often  about  them,  for  now  that  she 
is  so  desolate  it  will  be  a  comfort  for  her  to  think 
of  that  bright  heavenly  Mother  she  was  always 
so  fond  of  hearing  about,  and  of  the  beautiful, 
fair  angel  that  surely  walks  beside  her  to  guard 
her  and  keep  her  from  striking  her  foot  against  a 
stone.  But  I'm  sorry  !  oh  !  so  sorry !  Tm  going 
so  far  away  from  her,  and  can't  see  her  to  give 
her  the  pretty  doll  I  dressed  for  her."  These 
were  the  tender  thoughts  that  filled  Ellen  Casser- 
ly's  heart,  as  she  rode  homewards,  succeeding  her 
flurry  of  rage  and  disappointment  at  Ridge-Croft 
like  a  twilight  calm  after  a  stormy  day.  Years 
passed  before  she  and  Amy  met  again,  for  the 
next  day  she  was  married  and  left  that  part  of 
the  country,  giving  the  doll  and  some  gay-colored 
beads,  done  up  together  in  a  neat  parcel,  to  old 
Judith  to  send  to  her  by  the  first  opportunity, 
with  her  dear  love. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

With  that  elasticity  of  spirit  which  is  one  of 
the  happiest  prerogatives  of  childhood,  Amy 
awoke  the  next  morning  after  a  long,  sound, 
healthy  sleep,  quite  forgetful  of  the  painful  ex- 
perience of  the  day  before,  in  the  delight  that 
filled  her  heart  when  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
saw  the  golden  sunlight  streaming  through  the 
eastern  window,  and  how  it  glorified  her  pretty 
room.  Her  mind  grew  full  of  anticipations  of 
how  she  would  spend  the  live-long  day.  She 
thought  of  the  snow-drops  that  had  already 
shown  themselves ;  of  the  crocuses  and  daffodils 
ready  to  burst  into  bloom ;  of  the  tufts  of  rich 
clover  and  patches  of  grass  here  and  there  on  the 
lawn,  and  the  dandelions  scattered  about  like 
stars  of  Etruscan  gold ;  she  saw,  without  lifting 
her  head,  the  blood-red  twigs  of  the  two  old 
maples  whose  buds  were  almost  ready  to  burst 
into  beautiful  leaf,  and  remembered  with  a  thrill 
of  delight  that  she  had  heard  the  day  before  the 
soft  trill  of  a  bluebird  somewhere  high  up  in  the 
air,  that  floated  down  like  far-ofT  echoes  of  angel- 
music.  She  lay  there,  snuggled  warm  and  rosy, 
in  her  white  bed,  her  golden  hair  in  a  tangle  of 
light  around  her  forehead  and  checks,  thinking 
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over  the  good  times  she  would  have  roving 
around,  and  what  joy  she'd  take  rowing  to  her 
island,  where  the  **  yellow-sallys '*  *  were  in  leaf, 
waving  their  long  tresses,  like  Loreleis  over  the 
sun-gilded  waves.  She  hoped  Abby  wouldn't 
come  up  quite  yet  to  rout  her  out  of  bed,  it  was 
so  nice  to  lie  there  looking  out  at  the  brightness, 
and  planning  what  she  was  going  to  do.  Ever 
since  her  mother  died  and  after  Ellen  Casserly 
went  away,  Abby  had  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
ing up  to  awaken  her  every  morning,  show  her 
what  clothes  to  put  on,  and  fasten  her  dress  for 
her;  but  now  minute  after  minute  slipped  by, 
but  Abby  did  not  come,  and  Amy  began  to  won- 
der  what  had  become  of  her.  But  she  heard 
heavy  footsteps  coming  up  stairs — wouldn't  Abby 
scold  her  for  being  so  lazy?  they  came  along  the 
passage ;  a  hand  is  on  the  door-knob — now  for  it : 
the  latch  turns,  but  instead  of  the  homely,  good- 
natured  face  of  her  old  friend,  she  saw  h«r  aunt, 
her  sallow  face  more  pinched  and  rigid,  and  her 
big  black  eyes  with  a  more  hungry  look  than 
usual  in  them. 

"  Git  up  this  minnit,  and  dun't  let  me  have  the 
trouble  of  com  in'  tu  wake  you  up  another  morn- 
in, "  she  said,  in  quick,  sharp  tones,  never  pleas- 
ant, even  at  their  best. 


•  Willow  trees,  50-called  from  the  yellow  hue  of  the  young 
leaves  when  they  first  bud. 
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"Where's  Abby  Jones,  aunt?"  she  innocently- 
asked. 

*'  Ask  no  questions  :  but  mind  what  I  tell  you, 
or  'twill  be  bad  for  you.  Dress  yourself  quick 
and  come  down/*  she  answered,  as  she  left  the 
room  and  shut  the  door  with  a  snap. 

Amy  got  up  with  a  strange  sort  of  misgiving 
at  her  heart ;  for  now,  as  if  a  veil  had  suddenly 
been  withdrawn,  all  that  had  happened  yesterday 
came  surging  into  her  mind,  filling  it  with  dread. 
Quickly  dressing  herself  and  fastening  her  clothes 
the  best  she  could,  she  ran  into  the  room  next  to 
her  own,  where  Abby  had  slept  ever  since  her 
father  died,  to  be  near  her  in  case  she  should 
happen  to  be  sick  or  get  frightened  in  the  night 
and  need  her.  The  first  thing  she  noticed  was 
that  Abby's  box  was  not  in  its  usual  place,  or 
anywhere  else  ;  it  was  gone, — a  box  in  which  the 
woman  kept  all  her  treasures,  and  would  no  more 
have  let  it  go  from  under  her  own  eyes  and  out 
of  her  own  care  than  she  would  have  thrown  it 
into  the  river ;  besides  this,  there  was  not  a  ves- 
tige of  her  other  properties — her  work-basket 
with  its  pile  of  stockings  to  heel  or  toe  or 
darn,  her  time-worn  comb  and  hair-brush,  or  her 
best  Sunday  shoes,  which  always  stood  on  a  lit- 
tle bench  near  the  head  of  her  bed  when  they  were 
not  on  her  feet, — to  be  seen  ;  even  the  silhouette 
of  her  father,  with  a  queue  and  a  high  Roman 
nose,  framed  in  a  little  tin  gilt  oval  frame,  which 
was  the  pride  of  her  life,  had  disappeared   from 
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the  wall.  The  bed  was  made  up  without  a  crease, 
as  usual — everything  was  in  painful  order ;  but, 
thought  the  child,  as  she  stood  looking  around : 
**  Maybe  she's  just  moved  her  things  back  into 
her  old  room  ;  TU  soon  find  out^  and  won't  I 
pay  her  for  playing  such  a  trick  upon  me  !  "  She 
tripped  down  stairs  and  was  running  toward  the 
kitchen  when  she  met  her  aunt  full  tilt  as  she 
was  coming  the  other  way  with  a  pitcher  of  milk 
in  her  hand,  who  turned  her  back  and  told  her  to 
come  in  to  family  worship.  Her  heart  gave  one 
rebellious  throb,  but  she  remembered  yesterday 
and  fluttered  into  the  keeping-room  like  a  scared 
chicken  when  it  knows  the  hawk  is  in  the  air ; 
and  there,  with  his  big  Bible  opened  on  a  table 
before  him,  sat  her  uncle,  while  Dan  and  Joshua 
occupied  seats  against  the  wall,  all  three  of  them 
looking  profoundly  sour  instead  of  solemn,  which 
is  what  they  meant,  as  they  turned  six  reproach- 
ful  angry  eyes  upon  hen  She  dropped  into  the 
nearest  seat. 

"  See  that  you're  down  sooner'n  this  tu-morrow 
— dye  hear?"  said  her  uncle,  scowling  at  her  for 
a  moment  with  eyes  which,  like  the  Ancient 
Mariner's,  were  meant  to  "  fix  her  with  a  stony 
stare/'  and  she  dropped  hers  to  avoid  them. 

"  D'ye  hear?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  a  shy  glance  at 
him,  while  something  seemed  to  rise  in  her 
throat. 

Mrs.  Joe  now  settled  herself  in  her  upright 
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splint  chair,  her  hands  firmly  folded  together,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  countenance  of  her  hus- 
band, who,  she  thought  in  her  inmost  heart,  was 
not  behind  any  of  the  patriarchs  he  was  so  fond 
of  reading  about  in  righteousness,  even  though 
he  was  stern  and  forbidding  in  presence  and 
manner.  The  reading  and  praying  were  over: 
then  they  gathered  around  the  tabic  to  breakfast. 
Amy  was  helped  last,  and  sparingly,  to  the  plain 
food  on  the  table ;  but  she  ate  it  with  a  good 
appetite  and  wanted  more,  but  as  no  one  invited 
her  to  be  helped  again,  she  was  afraid  to  ask  for 
it.  No  one  spoke  to  her,  or  noticed  her,  except 
Dan,  who  pinched  her  ear  slyly  and  pulled  her 
hair,  which  hurt  her  severely,  but  she  made  no 
sound.  But  the  uncomfortable  meal  was  over ; 
formal  thanks,  nasally  toned,  were  offered  to  God 
for  all  His  mercies,  and  Deacon  Wythe  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  when  he  stopped  abruptly,  and 
laying  his  heavy  hand  on  Amy's  shoulder,  gave 
it  a  grip  with  his  iron  fingers,  and  told  her  she 
was  **tu  mind  what  her  aunt  said  to  her  ;  and  if 
she  disobeyed  her  he'd  take  her  in  hand  himself.*' 
Then  he  flung  her  off  with  more  force  than  so 
light  a  body  could  resist,  and  she  staggered  back 
against  the  table,  upsetting  the  coffee-pot,  which 
in  falling  knocked  an  old  cracked  china  tea-cup 
down  on  the  floor  smashing  it  to  pieces.  Invol- 
untarily she  stooped  quickly  to  gather  up  the 
fragments,  but  her  aunt  jerked  her  up  by  the 
arm,  and,  slapping  her  on  both  cheeks,  rated  her 
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in  unmeasured  terms  for  her  carelessness.  Dan 
burst  into  a  rude  laugh,  and  exclaimed  "  Jerusa- 
lem, what  a  jolly  row  !  **  as  he  danced  about  the 
room,  snapping  his  fingers,  then  ran  whooping 
through  the  hall  to  avoid  the  weight  of  his  moth- 
er's arm,  for  she  was  after  him  and  he  knew  by 
experience  that  she  could  bring  it  down  like  a 
sledge-hammer  when  she  got  ready.  This,  added 
to  the  previous  incidents  of  the  morning — all  of 
them  as  new  and  strange  to  the  gently  nurtured 
child  as  if  she  had  been  suddenly  transported  by 
genii  to  a  land  of  savages  whose  lives  -were  spent 
in  devising  ingenious  tortures — struck  her  soul 
with  a  wild  panic  which  forced  her  to  break  into 
a  wail  of  such  utter  distress,  fright  and  pain,  cry- 
ing in  piteous  accents  for  her  father  and  Abby, 
that  even  the  stern^  hard  woman  was  touched  by 
the  anguish  of  it,  only  she  dare  not  show  it,  for 
her  husband  had  given  her  a  mission,  and  she 
was  bound  to  carry  out  the  designs  thereof. 

"  Stop  screechin*  this  minnit,  Amy  Wythe  ;  ef 
you  dun't  1*11  give  you  suthin'  to  cry  for!  " 

**  I  want  Abby»  where's  Abby?  Oh  please  let 
me  go  to  Abby ! "  cried  the  frightened  little 
thing. 

"Abigail  Jones's  b'en  sent  away;  so's  the 
other  sarcy  jade  that  was  here — now  stop,  cf  ye 
dun*t  want  tu  be  hurt.  Will  you  hush?*'  said 
the  woman,  as  she  took  down  a  stout  riding-whip 
that  on  occasion  did  good  service  over  her  boys* 
shoulders,  and  held  it  threateningly  over  her. 
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"Oh,  please  don't  hit  me!  'deed  Til  hush. 
I'll  never  do  so  any  more !  "  she  sobbed,  choking 
back  her  tears. 

"  See  that  you  dun't.  Go  in  the  buttery  and 
wash  your  face,  quick;  then  come  and  wipe  up 
the  floor  where  you've  mucked  it  up  with  the 
coffee  grounds.  Fetch  that  cloth  along  that's 
hangin*  on  the  nail  over  the  wash-bench,  and 
draw  some  water  in  the  pail  you'll  find  behind 
the  door,  tu  wash  up  with,"  said  Mrs.  Joe  in  her 
natural,  stolid  voice,  her  fit  of  passion  being  well 
over  by  this  time,  as  she  hung  the  whip  up  on  its 
nail. 

She  did  as  she  was  directed :  and,  under  the 
spur  of  a  great  dread  her  slender  dimpled  hands, 
that  had  never  done  anything  before  but  play 
being  at  work,  managed  to  wash  and  wipe  up  the 
coffee  stains.  She  was  like  a  snared  wild-bird  ; 
she  was  in  the  power  of  people  who  seemed  to  be 
without  pity,  and  who  out  of  hate  might  kill  her ; 
oh,  she  was  sorely  afraid  as  these  thoughts,  full  of 
desolate  bitterness,  sped  through  her  mind ;  not  so 
expressed,  perhaps,  had  she  uttered  them,  but  the 
same  in  substance,  as  she  ran  to  and  fro  at  her 
aunt's  bidding,  helping  her  to  wash  and  wipe  the 
breakfast  things,  scour  out  the  saucepans  and 
kettles,  and  tidy  up  the  rooms — things  simple  in 
themselves  and  not  amiss  for  a  strong  girl-child  to 
do,  but  as  new  to  little  Amy  Wythe,  whose  life 
had  passed  like  a  summer  holiday,  as  the  harsh 
unkindness  of  their  teaching  was  cruel  arid  hurt- 
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ful.  After  things  were  at  length  settled  her  aunt 
bade  her  "  go  up  stairs  and  slick  lip  her  room,  an' 
see  that  she  didn't  idle  away  her  time  up  there.** 
Glad  to  be  released  even  for  a  short  time,  she  flew 
up  the  steps,  and  when  she  found  herself  once 
more  in  the  sweet  sun-lighted  room,  with  its  pretty 
chintz-covered-  furniture;  its  walls  hung  with 
paper  filled  with  clusters  of  roses  and  morning- 
glories  ;  its  soft  carpet  that  looked  like  green  moss 
with  bright  wild-flowers  strewn  over  it ;  its  pretty 
blue  vases  with  a  brilliant  tropical  bird  painted  on 
each ;  her  baby-house  that  her  father  had  made 
her,  the  papering  and  furnishing  of  which  she  had 
watched  with- the  most  intense  delight,  where  her 
dolls  and  other  treasures  were  stored  :  she  felt  as 
if  she  had  been  away  a  long  time,  and  her  impulse 
was  to  throw  herself  down  on  the  floor  and  cry 
and  cry  until  she  died.  But  that  woman  down 
stairs !  and  that  terrible  whip  !  no.  it  was  plain 
there  must  be  no  lying  down  on  the  floor  to  cry ; 
she  must  do,  and  do  quickly,  what  she  had  been 
ordered  to  do.  It  was  not  difficult ;  she  had 
often,  out  of  fun  and  to  surprise  Abby,  made  up 
her  bed  so  nicely  that  the  particular  old  woman 
did  not  take  it  to  pieces  again ;  she  had  a  natural 
turn  for  housewifery  and  tidiness  in  arranging 
things,  but  then  all  she  did  was  voluntary,  and 
not  a  task,  over  the  faithful  or  unfaithful  doing 
of  which  hung  a  penalty.  Then  her  heart  was 
light,  now  it  was  heavy  and  full  of  shadows.  But 
as  she  stirred  round  in  this  lovely  room,  that  her 
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father  only  a  year  before  had  got  Ellen  Casserly 
to  furnish  and  fit  up  for  her,  and  the  fresh  sweet 
air  came  in  through  the  open  windows,  she  began 
to  feel  better  and  braver ;  here,  at  least,  she  would 
always  have  a  refuge  where  she  could  do  as  she 
pleased,  and  enjoy  herself  after  she  got  away 
from  them  down  stairs ;  it  was  to  be  her  home 
and  sanctuary,  where  no  one  could  "  molest  or 
make  her  afraid."  Her  heart  grew  light,  as 
she  spread  and  smoothed  the  bed-clothes,  placed 
her  pillow,  tucked  in  the  coverlet,  brushed  up  the 
floor,  and  dusted  •  the  things,  as  she  had  often 
done  before  with  Ellen  Casserly  and  old  Abby 
to  look  on  and  admire ;  and  when  there  was  no 
excuse  to  stay  longer,  she  stood  a  moment  looking 
around  her,  crying  out  in  her  heart :  "  Oh,  if  I 
had  somebody  to  love  me  just  a  little ! "  then 
turned  and  went  slowly  down  stairs,  where  her 
aunt  was  ready  for  her,  and  made  her  sit  down  to 
stitch  up  another  pillow-case  of  coarse,  stiff  tick- 
ing,  which  she  thrust  into  her  hands  with  the  order 
to  be  careful  what  sort  of  stitches  she  put  in  it. 
It  was  a  weary  task  to  do  when  the  sun  was 
shining  so  brightly  and  the  little  green  things 
were  sprouting  up  out  of  the  earth  in  every 
direction ;  when  she  heard  the  young  chickens 
just  out  of  the  shell,  "  peeping "  as  they  ran 
wildly  about  the  new  world  they  had  just  entered 
after  their  proud  clucking  mother,  to  have  to  sit 
there  almost  breaking  her  fingers  with  the  coarse 
needle  and  thick  thread,  that  she  could  with  the 
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greatest  difficulty  manage ;  knowing,  too,  that 
at  this  very  minute  the  crocuses  had  opened  their 
leaves  to  the  warm  sunshine  and  that  the  daffo- 
dils were  in  full  blow.  Her  sewing  was  once 
more  weighed  in  the  balance  of  her  aunt's  keen 
eyes,  and  found  wanting ;  she  rapped  her  knuckles 
and  made  her  pick  out  what  she  had  done  and 
begin  again.  She  tried  to  do  it  right  ;  her  heart 
was  full  of  ache,  and  she  began  to  comprehend 
that  a  new  life  was  opening  before  her  to  whose 
requirements  she  would  have  to  adapt  herself ; 
this  time  she  succeeded  better,  and  by  the  time 
the  dinner  hour  approached  she  had  nearly  fin- 
ished  her  task. 

"That'll  do  this  time,"  said  her  aunt,  scrutiniz- 
ing the  same,  "  but  put  it  down  now  and  set  the 
table ;  the  deacon  and  the  boys  '11  be  in  presently." 

Glad  of  anything  that  gave  her  freedom  of 
action,  for  her  limbs  were  cramped  with  sitting  so 
long  in  one  position,  she  did  with  alacrity  what 
she  was  bidden.  It  was  really  nothing  much :  a 
coarse  table-cloth  to  spread,  so  many  plates,  so 
many  knives  and  forks,  casters  in  the  centre,  four 
large  spoons,  a  pitcher  of  cider  to  set  on,  ^  plate 
of  bread,  and  last  of  all  chairs  to  be  placed  :  and 
she  was  too  young  and  unsophisticated  to  feel 
that  she  was  doing  servile  work  that  no  one  had 
a  right  to  impose  upon  her  :  the  only  thing  that 
hurt  and  frightened  her  was  a  sense  of  utter 
loneliness,  with  no  one  to  love  her,  or  even  to 
commend  or  encourage  her  by  a  single  kind  word 
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or  friendly  look  when  she  was  trying  and  doing 
her  best.  Her  uncle  scowled  at  her  when  he  came 
in,  Dan  made  one  of  his  most  frightful  faces  at 
her  from  behind  the  door,  and  she  sat  down 
among  them  at  the  table  in  her  own  home — where 
for  nearly  eight  years  she  had  been  the  treasure- 
trove^  the  mistress,  the  pretty  despot  thereof 
— as  a  stranger  and  an  alien,  a  dependant,  and 
unwelcome.  After  dinner  she  had  to  scrape 
dishes,  and  do  other  scullery  work,  in  all  of  which 
her  grim  aunt  had  a  helping  hand,  which  made  it 
needful  for  her  to  move  briskly  and  be  on  the 
alert  for  what  might  come  next,  until  her  slender 
wrists  and  supple  back  ached  with  so  much  lifting 
and  stooping.  After  the  flurry  of  putting  things 
to  rights  had  subsided,  and  the  men-folk  gone  back 
to  the  fields,  she  hoped  her  aunt  would  let  her  go 
out  and  have  a  run  ;  but  she  had  no  such  idea — 
she  sat  down,  gravely  bent  on  business,  placed 
her  lapboard  on  her  knees  and  began  to  cut  out 
some  sort  of  coarse  summer  stuff  into  pantaloons 
and  jackets  for  Dan  and  Josh. 

"Aunt,  may  I  go  out  a  little  while?"  she 
asked   timidly. 

'*  No:  finish  that  seam;  and  ef  it  hez  tu  be 
picked  out  enny  more  I'll  shet  you  up  in  the  dark 
someVs,"  was  the  harsh  reply. 

Shut  up  in  the  dark  with  all  that  sunshine 
abroad  over  God's  earth,  while  the  winds  were 
blowing  and  the  birds  flying  wild  and  free  thro' 
the  air — shut  up,  maybe,  where  the  rats,  of  which 
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she  had  a  mortal  dread,  would  bite  and  gnaw  her ; 
it  was  a  dreadful  threat,  one  that  made  her  quake 
within  in  fibres  and  nerves  that  a  mere  blow  could 
not  reach  or  hurt  much  beyond  a  rude  jar.  So 
she  bowed  her  head  lower — her  gold  fleecy  curls 
dropping  like  a  friendly  veil  over  each  side  of  her 
face,  hiding  the  fast  dropping  tears  that  blinded 
her  eyes.  But  she  knew  that  it  was  no  use  to 
cry,  and  that  she  had  better  go  on  with  her  sew- 
ing ;  so  she  winked  off  her  tears,  and  once  more 
began.  The  sun  was  setting  when  she  finished  it ; 
her  aunt  examined  it,  said  it  would  do,  threw  it 
into  a  basket,  and  told  her  to  "  fill  the  kettle  and 
set  the  table  for  supper.  There's  the  tray,"  she 
added,  "  and  the  cups  and  sarcers  and  things  are 
in  that  beaufet.  You  hev  got  tu  learn  how  tu  be 
smart  ;  your  uncle  sez  so  :  it's  nuthin'  to  be, 
'cept  he  looks  tu  me  to  bring  you  up  'cordin*  tu 
his  idees,  so  you'd  best  put  a  good  face  upon  it  and 
du  your  best,  for  your  play-days  arc  over.'* 

"  Mayn't  I  ever  play  any  more  ? "  she  asked, 
pitifully. 

"  Play's  nojisense.  People  hez  no  time  to 
play.  Didn't  you  know  that  a  idle  head's  the 
devil's  work-shop.     I  never  played." 

"That's  the  reason,"  thought  the  child,  "she's 
got  such  a  scared  look  in  her  eyes ;  "  but  she 
held  her  peace. 

"  People  that  spend  their  time  idlin'  and 
playin'  go  to  hell  when  they  die,  where  they  burn 
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up  forever  and  ever;  so  youVe  got  to  use  your 
time  so*s  not  to  waste  it." 

'*  Are  there  any  rats  there,  aunt,  where  the 
fire  is?**  she  asked,  never  having  heard  of  that 
place  of  horrors  in  all  her  life  before. 

**  Laws  suz  !  *  Rats !  *  I  dun*t  know  ez  I  know 
about  that.  But  them  that  is  cast  out'U  find 
wuss  things'n  rats  in  hell :  there's  great  fiery 
snakes,  and  devils  with  pitchforks  to  torment 
'em,  and  fire  and  brimstone,  and  howlin'  and 
gnashin*  of  teeth,  and  weepin'  and  wailin',  with- 
out one  drop  of  water  tu  cool  their  burninV* 
said  Mrs.  Joe  with  grim  unction. 

The  child  was  speechless.  Where  was  this 
awful  place  that  she  had  never  heard  of  before  ? 
Oh,  it  had  been  a  weary  day,  and  this  new  and 
terrible  idea  ended  it  like  one  of  those  lurid 
stormy  sunsets,  which  throw  a  glare  like  fire  over 
the  earth,  while  low  thunders  mutter  behind  the 
clouds,  that  we  sometimes  see  after  a  long  sultry 
midsummer  day. 

She  was  very  tired  and  "  well-tuckered  out," 
when  her  uncle  began  family  worship ;  and  while 
he  was  reading  a  chapter  descriptive  of  the  build- 
ing of  Solomon's  temple,  the  sound  of  his  harsh 
nasal  tones  grew  fainter  and  more  confused  on 
her  ear;  the  lamplight  blinked  and  receded  far 
away  to  a  small  dim  speck,  her  eyes  closed,  she 
was  asleep,  so  fast  asleep  that  her  head  dropped 
on  her  shoulder,  and  she  would  have  fallen  out 
of  her  chair  if  Josh  had  not  caught  her,  aud  put 
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her  down  on  her  knees  beside  it,  where  she  had 
another  nap  during  the  long  prayer  that  followed. 
So  soundly  was  she  sleeping,  so  drowned  in  the 
blessed  forgetfulness  of  slumber,  that  she  was 
conscious  of  nothing,  even  when  the  boys  lifted 
her  up  and  stood  her  on  her  feet,  until  her  un- 
cle, scandalized  by  her  inattention  to  the  pious 
exercises,  dashed  a  dipperful  of  water  in  her  face 
— "a  lesson,"  he  observed,  "  that  would  do  once 
for  all."  But  oh,  the  frightened  awakening! 
the  terrible  outcry !  the  terrified,  pitiful  glance 
thrown  round  on  the  gloomy  faces  about  her. 

"  Go  up  to  bed  now,  and  see  ef  you  ken  keep 
your  eyes  open  the  next  time  Fm  addressin' 
the  throne  of  grace,"  said  her  uncle. 

"Come  *long!  "  snapped  Mrs.  Joe,  taking  hold 
of  her  hand. 

*•  Let  her  go  up  by  herself ;  she  ain't  a  baby," 
said  her  husband. 

"  Wal,  I  should,  but  she  can't  change  her  wet 
things  in  the  dark,  and  I  guess  she's  so  out-done 
with  sleep  'twouldn't  be  safe  to  give  her  the 
light,"  she  answered,  in  her  usual  monotonous 
tones. 

"  Mebbe  you're  right ;  but  look  here,  Amy,  ef 
you  ain't  up  betimes  in  the  mornin*  I'll  be  up 
there  after  you.  It's  sinful  to  waste  time  in 
sleep,  and  I  wun't  hev  it.  Be  sure  to  say  your 
prayers  before  you  git  tu  bed." 

At  last  he  let  them  go.  The  woman  spoke 
no  kindly  word  to  the  bewildered  child ;  in  fact 
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she  always  held  her  tongue,  except  when  a 
monosyllable  or  two  was  absolutely  necessary  ; 
but  she  wrung  the  water  out  of  the  long  tangled 
curls,  and  dried  her  head  and  neck  with  not  un- 
gentle touches.  Then  she  got  out  clean  dry  gar- 
ments, helping  her  off  with  the  wet  ones,  and 
told  her  to  put  them  on  quickly,  after  which  she 
bade  her  kneel  down  and  say  her  prayers,  and 
taking  up  the  lamp  went  out  of  the  room.  Un- 
der the  hard,  cold  exterior  of  this  woman,  there 
was  one  soft  spot  that  had  been  kept  green  in  her 
heart  by  the  prayers  and  tears  of  long  sorrowful 
years  for  the  little  daughter  who  never  came ; 
and  now  without  acknowledging  it  even  to  her- 
self, this  place  was  touched  by  womanly  pity 
that  hurt  like  a  pain  for  the  defenceless  orphan 
thrown  upon  their  care  and  protection.  "A 
pretty  wife  she'll  be  for  Dan  ef  she's  brought  up 
like  I  was — even  wuss,  for  my  poor  old  father 
loved  me  in  his  way.  I  dun't  want  Dan's  wife 
to  be  a  broken-sperrited  creetur :  but  laws  suz  ! 
what  ken  I  du  agin  that  man !  "  she  muttered,  in 
response  to  the  mingled  feelings  of  ruth  and  self- 
interest  that  contended  together  in  her  bosom. 

Amy  was  alone  at  last,  not  in  the  dark,  for  the 
moon  shone  with  splendor  and  flooded  her  room 
with  a  soft  beautiful  light.  She  was  wide  awake 
now,  and  still  kneeling  where  her  aunt  had  left 
her ;  but  she  forgot  her  prayers,  and  looked  out 
and  up  toward  the  far-off  holy  stars,  and  the 
fleecy  white  clouds,  veined  with  pearl  and  fringed 
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With  silver,  that  floated  slowly  past  the  moon  as 
if  doing  homage  to  her  queenly  presence.  The 
world  had  changed  to  her  all  in  a  day ;  strange 
doubts  had  troubled  her  mind,  making  her  won- 
*der  if  it  were  not  somebody  else,  and  not  herself, 
that  all  these  dreadful  things  had  happened  to  ; 
but  there  was  no  change  up  there, — the  moon 
and  stars  glittered  and  shone  now  as  they  had 
always  done,  the  dark  blue  heavens  were  full  of 
infinite  calm  ;  and  as  she  gazed  her  wild  heart- 
throbs gently  subsided,  the  fever  of  her  veins 
faded  in  the  silence  and  white  radiance  around 
her,  but  she  felt  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a 
sense  of  desolation,  as  if  there  were  no  one  in  the 
world  but  herself :  mother,  father,  Ellen  Casserly, 
Abby  and  Hepzah,  all  gone,  and  nobody  left  to 
love  or  care  for  her.  Then  she  remembered  how 
that  long  day  of  torture  had  passed  ;  she  had  re- 
ceived blows  and  ill-treatment,  and  no  one  had 
spoken  a  kind  word  or  given  her  even  a  kind 
look  through  it  all  to  heal  the  hurt  of  her  heart, 
or  feed  its  hunger.  In  spite  of  the  moonlight 
and  stars  the  short-lived  calm  of  the  child's  spirit 
was  once  more  broken  ;  and  her  thoughts,  turned 
in  on  herself,  caused  darkness  and  tumult  to  fill 
it,  without  a  ray  of  hope  to  gladden  the  morrow 
of  her  future,  until  her  grief  broke  bounds,  and 
she  laid  her  head  down  on  the  bedside  with 
low,  smothered  cries,  but  careful  in  her  anguish 
lest  they  should  hear  her  down  stairs.  It  must 
be   remembered   how  this  child's  life  up  to  its 
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present  experiences  had  been  passed,  and  how 
tenderly  she  had  been  guarded  from  the  ap- 
proaches of  ever}^thing  that  could  by  any  possi- 
bih'ty  hurt  or  grieve  her;  and,  also,  that  her 
natural  perceptions  were  keen  and  quick,  and  th^ 
emotional  part  of  her  sensitive  in  a  high  degree. 
However  much  it  may  be  doubted,  children  are 
capable  of  great  mental  suffering,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  when  they  reach  old  age,  when  all 
else  connected  with  their  early  years  may  be  for- 
gotten, they  remember  vividly  and  with  pain  to 
their  dying  day  every  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice 
then  inflicted  on  them.  A  child  crying  from 
anger,  or  an  accidental  hurt,  or  even  a  whipping 
administered  by  hands  that  love  while  they 
strike,  is  not  much  to  be  pitied  ;  but  one  subject 
to  such  a  system  as  Amy  Wythe  was  to  pass 
through  suffers  in  every  vein  and  nerve  and  fibre 
of  its  body ;  in  every  frightened  desolate  throb 
of  its  heart ;  in  the  depths  of  its  soul,  which  does 
not  know  yet  where  to  fly  for  comfort.  They 
have  deep  unuttered  thoughts  in  their  heart- 
breaks, which  warp  or  ruin  their  lives,  and  are 
graven  on  the  records  of  judgment  to  be  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  those  whose  misdeeds  occa- 
sion them. 

"  All  gone !  all  gone  !  **  she  sobbed  ;  **  and 
nobody  in  all  the  wide  world  to  love  me  !  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  She  could 
not  say  her  prayers,  but  arose,  wringing  her 
hands,  and  flung  herself  into  her  bed,  where  she 
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sobbed  bitterly.  The  passion  of  grief,  relieved 
by  tears,  at  length  subsided,  and  uncovering 
her  face  she  once  more  looked  skyward  ;  but 
the  moon  was  hidden'  by  a  large  black  cloud, 
near  whose  ragged  marge,  glittering  and  scintil- 
lating, flashing  out  rays  now  purple,  now  crimson 
now  green,  now  white,  tremulous,  as  if  it  were 
dancing  down  the  western  sky,  shone  a  great 
beautiful  star  that  seemed  to  reflect  itself  with 
sudden  brightness  into  her  heart,  and  bring  a 
thought  out  of  its  darkness,  full  of  peace. 

•'  That  must  be  the  great  bright  angel  that 
watches  me,"  she  whispered,  folding  her  hands 
together ;  '*  only  he's  so  far  oflF,  I  can  only  sec 
the  flicker  of  his  golden  wings.  EUic  told  me  he 
would  watch  over  me  and  take  care  of  me ;  and 
that  the  beautiful  Mother  Mary  would  love  me, 
and  hear  me  too,  whenever  I  asked  her  for  what 
I  wanted.  TU  ask  Her  now.  Oh,  Mother  in 
Heaven,  I  have  no  friends  in  the  world  to  love 
mc  !  please  let  me  be  your  child."  These  words 
were  uttered  with  simple  trust  ;  her  bewildered, 
lonely  heart  wanted  just  such  comfort  as  the 
thought  and  petition  gave  her;  it  was  the  cry  of 
the  innocent  to  the  holy,  of  the  human  to  Her 
who  had  known  unspeakable  human  sorrows ;  of 
the  soul  stretching  out  its  feeble  tendrils  to  reach, 
through  Her  in  whose  being  the  Divine  and 
human  were  united,  the  supernatural  graces  its 
helplessness  needed.  I  define  this  for  the  child, 
for  of  course  she  was  not  capable  of  subtleties  of 
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thought  ;  she  only  knew  and  felt  the  effects  of  a 
mysterious  cause  that  seemed  like  a  safe  refuge 
and  sanctuary  to  her.  Resting  upon  her  pillow 
the  sweet  thought  that  'she  had  a  mother  in 
heaven  who  would  protect  and  love  her,  and  a 
bright  angel  friend  who  would  help  her  and  lead 
her,  comforted  her  and  soothed  her  like  a  sweet 
lullaby.  Why  should  she  not  believe  it  ?  Had 
not  Ellen  Casserly  often  and  often  told  her  so, 
and  had  not  her  own  father  and  mother  said  "  it 
might  be  so  ? "  Then  she  whispered  "  Our 
Father :  *'  she  had  always  said  that,  but  as  yet 
"  Our  Father  "  was  so  far  from  her  conceptions, 
hiddea  beyond  the  highest  heavens,  a  Being  of 
awful  majesty  and  dread  power,  that  had  as  yet  no 
meaning  to  her,  except  that  He  was  inaccessible. 
With  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  scintillating  star  as 
it  dropped  lower  and  lower  behind  the  tracery  of 
the  leafless  branches  of  the  trees,  on  the  high 
ridge  across  the  Cove,  she  fell  asleep. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Crowning  a  terraced  slope  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide,  level  plateau,  that  formed  the  lawn  and 
overlooked  the  beautiful  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  stood  a  stately  edifice  built  in  the  cottage- 
omie  style,  whose  turrets,  gables,  dark  stone  cop- 
ings richly  carved,  wings,  verandahs,  bay-win- 
dows and  light  balconies,  all  thrown  together  with 
marvellous  architectural  harmony,  made  it  an 
object  pleasant  to  behold,  leaving  one's  admi- 
ration divided,  however,  between  it  and  its  pict- 
uresque surroundings,  and  altogether  in  doubt 
as  to  which  possessed  the  greatest  charm.  This 
handsome  abode  looked  very  new ,  but  the  back- 
ground of  piled-up,  disintegrated  lichen-covered 
rocks, — between  the  interstices  of  which  up- 
sprang  dark  firs  and  forest  trees  that  had  thrown 
themselves  out  into  life  in  a  reckless,  distorted 
fashion — that  rose  in  broken,  uneven  ridges, 
crested  with  pines  and  beeches  which  rustled 
and  waved  against  the  sky ;  and  the  old  chestnuts, 
catalpas,  and  oaks  that  grew  about  in  clumps, 
around  it  and  on  the  lawn,  throwing  out 
boughs  that  suggested  a  century's  growth,  toned 
down  somewhat  its  excessive  freshness.  Below 
rolled  the  swift  bright  waters  of  the  Sound ;  be- 
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yond,  like  a  blue  mist,  stretched  the  long,  dim 
shore-line  of  Connecticut.  A  magnificent  steamer 
was  passing,  leaving  a  long  track  of  glistening 
white,  like  a  **  milky  way,"  on  the  blue  waters 
behind  her ;  and  while  the  leaves  rustled,  and  the 
flowers  nodded  their  beautiful  heads,  tossing  an 
incense  of  rare  odors  on  the  golden  air  when  the 
wind  swept  over  them  in  soft  gusts,  delicious 
strains  of  music  from  a  band  stationed  on  her 
upper  deck  rose  and  fell  upon  the  ear,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter  as  she  sped  majestically  on, 
until  they'died  in  low,  whispered  cadences  upon 
the  waves  as  she  sped  past  the  green,  indented 
shores  with  their  pretty  villages  and  fair  upland 
homes,  past  the  romantic  islands  that  seemed  to 
float  on  the  sun-crested  waters,  past  the  white 
sails  spread  wing-and-wing  tacking  about  to  catch 
the  wind,  past  the  swift  pilot-boats  sweeping  out 
seaward  like  white  gulls,  past  the  taut-rigged, 
trim-sailed  revenue-cutters  that  were  scudding  up 
and  down  watching  the  coves  and  creeks  for  ves. 
sels  loaded  with  contraband  arms  that  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  hiding  somewhere  thereabouts, 
waiting  (or  a  chance  to  run  out  that  they  might 
bear  in  safety  the  *'aid  and  comfort'*  they  so 
much  needed  to  the  brave,  struggling  Cubans, 
past  fishermen's  boats,  yachts  gay  with  flags  that 
rocked  and  danced  along  to  the  music  of  guitars 
and  sweet  voices,  like  dreams  of  young  life  over 
sapphire-tinted  waves,  past  the  light -house,  the 
buoys  out  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Sound,  where 
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the  swells  of  the  great  Atlantic  make  heavy  roll- 
ers that  go  surging  in  upon  the  shores  with  a 
sound  like  the  tramp  of  charging  squadrons,  until 
she  is  lost  to  view  behind  the  golden  mist.  One 
need  never  grow  lonely  here  with  all  this  beauty 
of  shore  and  wave  so  lavishly  outspread  above, 
around,  and  at  their  feet ;  how  could  one  manage 
to  grow  sorrowful,  or  bitter,  or  listless,  in  that  fair 
dwelling  so  full  of  all  the  accessories  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  architecture  and  art,  with  the  ease,  lux- 
ury, and  freedom  from  care  that  wealth  brings, 
and  such  a  heavenly  outlook  from  every  win- 
dow? 

In  a  line  with  and  connected  to  the  main  build- 
ing by  an  arched  corridor  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble,  was  a  small  gothic  edifice,  shel- 
tered and  almost  hidden  by  a  huge  acacia  tree 
whose  wide-spreading  branches  overhung  its 
pointed  roof.  It  was  evidently  a  chapel,  for  its 
front  was  crowned  by  a  large  and  elaborately 
wrought  bronze  cross,  and  over  its  deep-arched 
door  there  was  a  medallion-window  of  richly 
stained  glass.  Ivy  was  beginning  to  climb  up 
the  stone  walls,  while  a  passion-flower  vine  and 
a  scarlet  Virginia  creeper,  both  in  full  flower, 
were  trained  over  the  arch  of  the  door  from  each 
side,  the  vivid  red  of  the  creeper  mingling  with 
the  white  and  purple  petals  of  the  wondrous 
flowers  of  the  stigmata. 

A  lady  of  graceful  presence,  simply  dressed  in 
soft   diaphanous  white,   with   a  black   lace   veil 
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thrown  over  her  head,  and  holding  by  the  hand 
a  beautiful  child  about  five  summers  old,  also 
dressed  in  white,  who  carried  a  wreath  of  pond 
lilies  and  half-opened  roses,  interspersed  with  the 
delicate  spiked  leaves  of  the  fragrant  citronalis, 
upon  her  dimpled  arm,  came  toward  the  chapel ; 
they  paused  a  moment  at  the  entrance,  while  , 
the  lady  gathered  a  few  passion  flowers,  after 
which  she  opened  the  door,  and  they  went  in 
with  reverent  steps.  The  chapel  floor  was  mar- 
ble-paved, and  two  lancet-shaped  painted  win- 
dows  on  each  side  filled  the  place  with  rich 
glooms  and  brilliant  tints  ;  the  rafters  and  groined 
arches  of  the  roof  were  of  black  walnut,  and  the 
email,  elegant  altar  of  Italian  marble  stood  upon 
a  dais,  some  four  feet  above  the  floor,  that  ex- 
tended  entirely  across  that  end  of  the  edifice,  and 
was  separated  from  it  by  a  bronze  railing,  with  the 
monogram  "  I.  H.  S.**  in  letters  of  dead  gilt  upon 
the  gate  in  the  centre.  Above  the  centre  of  the 
sanctuary,  suspended  by  three  silver  chains  from 
the  roof,  hung  a  quaint,  richly  chased  lamp  that 
burnt  with  a  clear,  steady  radiance.  The  orna- 
ments and  candlesticks  of  the  altar  were  of  virgin 
silver,  with  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  pure 
flowers — such  as  lilies,  roses,  cape  jessamine, 
mixed  with  feathery  grasses,  green  wheat,  and 
grape-leaves  between.  There  was  a  wide,  shal- 
low niche  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  with  a  broad, 
marble  bracket  below  ;  in  one  of  them  stood  an 
exquisitely  carved   statue  of    the   Holy  Mother 
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and  her  Divine  Babe  ;  in  the  other  was  enshrined 
him  of  the  golden  silence  and  heavenly  mind, 
St.  Joseph,  the  Blessed,  while  before  each  was  an 
alabaster  vase  full  of  lilies  and  great  half  open 
tea-roses,  heavy  and  fainting  with  their  own 
aroma. 

The  lady  and  child  knelt  reverently  before  the 
altar,  an  act  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
star-like  lamp  overhead,  announced  that,  by  spe- 
cial permission,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  kept 
there.     Then  the  little  one  glided  to  the  niche  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  raising  herself  up  on  her 
toes  reached  out  her  arms  with  an  effort,  and  laid 
her    wreath    of    pond-lilies    and    sweet-smelling 
things  literally  at    her  feet,  for  it  rested    upon 
them.      She    was  scarcely   tall    enough    to    ac- 
complish her  purpose,  and  the  strain  on  her  mus- 
cles suffused  not  only  her   fair  face  and  shoul- 
ders, but  her  round,  dimpled  arms  down  to  the 
very  tips  of  her  fingers,  with  a  flush  as  delicate  as 
that  inside  a  sea-shell ;  then  with  a  sigh  of  intense 
satisfaction  she  stood. for  an  instant,  her  hands 
outspread  with  a    pretty  gesture  which  meant: 
••  See  what  I've  brought  you  !     I  give  them  to 
you,  every   one,  for  your  sweet   Baby,  Jesus  ; " 
then  she  knelt  down  and  whispered  some  simple 
little   prayer  she  had   been   taught;    while   her 
mother,  who  had  arranged  her  passion-flowers  in 
a   silver-mounted   crimson    Bohemian  glass  vase 
which  she  placed  before  the  tabernacle,  still  knelt 
10 
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at  the  foot  of  the  altar  saying  a  Mystery  of  the 
Rosary. 

These  two  were  the  wife  and  child  of  Roger 
Warren,  who,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  manufacture 
of  writing-paper  of  every  grade  and  quality,  and 
might  have  doubled  his  gains  bad  he  not  been  an 
honest  man,  for  he  had  three  mills  running  day 
and  night  to  supply  the  demands  upon  him  ;  but 
even  having  charged  only  a  legitimate  profit  on 
what  he  furnished  to  the  Government,  without  tak- 
ing the  smallest  advantage  of  the  many  opportun- 
ities offered  him  for  surreptitious  gains,  he  found 
himself  at  the  close  of  the  war  worth  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  with  a  reputation 
for  probity  and  fair  dealing  beyond  all  price. 
He  had  also  a  naturally  refined  taste,  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautiful,  a  great  kind  heart, 
and  judgment  to  use  his  fortune  for  the  highest 
and  best  interests,  instead  of  abusing  it.  The 
man  felt  that  he  had  achieved  something  not  al- 
together  common,  as  it  had  left  him  a  clear  con- 
science, and  his  honor  unsullied,  which  gave  a 
dignity  to  his  bearing,  and  made  him  aspire  to 
higher  and  better  things.  He  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  of  the  humble,  honest  poor  ;  he  had  no 
lineage  to  make  himself  feel  that  he  was  fash- 
ioned of  finer  clay  than  others  ;  his  was  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future ;  he  would  found  a  race  in- 
stead of  being  the  fag-end  of  an  old  decayed  one, 
whose  pride  and  glory  poverty  and  its  humilia* 
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tions  had  long  ago  trailed  raggedly  thro*  the 
mire  ;  his  successes  had  expanded  his  nature  and 
softened  his  heart  toward  those  of  his  fellow 
beings  who  were  beaten  back  by  adverse  tides  of 
human  affairs;  they  had  made  him  pitiful  to  the 
weak  and  defenceless,  and  taught  him  more 
clearly  than  he  had  ever  understood  it  in  his  days 
of  struggle,  the  golden  rule  to  "do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you  ;  "  above  all 
he  was  grateful  to  the  Providence  that  blessed 
him  with  abundance,  and  more  than  ever  de- 
voted to  the  faith  which  was  his  birth-right  and 
heritage,  for  Roger  Warren  was  a  staunch  Catho- 
lie.  He  had  the  happiness  of  marrying  a  Cath- 
olic lady,  his  first  meeting  with  whom  was  under 
peculiarly  sad  and  singular  circumstances,  which 
formed  the  one  romance  of  his  life  and  which  I 
will  relate. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  two  years  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  Roger  Warren  was  obliged  to  go 
to  New  York  on  business  connected  with  his 
mills.  The  magnificent  steamer  was  crowded, 
partly  with  troops  going  to  the  Southern  battle- 
fields,  partly  with  people  returning  home  from 
Newport  and  other  coast  bathing  places,  and 
everybody  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
over  the  news  of  another  terrible  battle  that  had 
been  fought  between  the  Potomac  and  Rich- 
mond, with  heavy  loss  and  rout  to  the  Federal 
forces.  Among  the  passengers  he  had  been  at- 
tracted  by  two  ladies  who  seemed  to  be  travel- 
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ling  alone, — one  of  them  old,  harsh-featured,  sal- 
low, with  a  forbidding  as  well  as  a  defiant  aspect, 
yet  possessed  of  a  certain  dignity  and  self-posses- 
sion that  announced  the  lady;  the  other  was 
young,  tall  and  very  graceful,  with  brown  eyes, 
golden  hair  and  delicate  high  features,  whose  de- 
meanor was  modest  and  shrinking  in  the  extreme.. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  them 
some  little  service — such  as  placing  camp  chairs 
for  them  in  a  shaded,  quiet  spot,  and  bringing 
them  ice-water  when  it  was  impossible  for  them 
on  account  of  the  crowd  to  get  it  themselves.  A 
"thank  you  kindly,"  from  the  elder  one,  and  a 
smile  from  her  young  companion  were,  however, 
his  only  reward,  for  they  were  not  disposed  to 
make  a  new  acquaintance  on  such  slight  grounds  ; 
and  he,  not  being  one  of  the  officious  sort,  held 
aloof,  but  where  he  could  see  them  without  himself 
being  seen.  He  had  never  seen  such  loveliness  in 
all  his  busy  life  as  in  that  young  sweet  face. 
Who  was  she  ?  Where  were  they  going  ?  Should 
he  ever  sec  her  again  after  they  reached  New  York  ? 
Two  or  three  news-boys  were  racing  about  the 
decks  yelling  news  of  the  battle,  and  selling  their 
papers  faster  than  they  could  serve  them  out  ; 
every  one  was  excited  and  those  who  could  not 
get  a  paper  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  were  more  fortunate,  and  imparted  the  news 
as  they  read  it  to  the  waiting  groups.  The  of- 
ficers of  the  two  regiments  aboard,  fearing  the 
vioraleoi  their  men  would  be  affected  by  the  dis- 
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astrous  news,  ordered  the  band 'to  play  "Rally 
Round  the  Flag,  Boys/*  and  other  patriotic  and 
inspiring  airs,  which  contributed  to  intensify  the 
noise  and  excitement.  A  ragged  urchin,  with 
one  paper  left,  staggered  against  the  elder  of 
the  two  ladies,  but  not  intentionally;  the  boat 
was  rolling  so  heavily  that  it  was  with  much  ado 
that  any  one  could  walk  steadily. 

*•  Stop  now !  *'  said  the  lady,  seizing  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  giving  him  a  vigorous  shake  ;  "  stop 
that  shouting  this  instant,  and  tell  me  which  side 
whipped !  " 

*•  The  side  that  was  victorious ! "  howled  the 
young  gamin ;  upon  which  there  was  a  laugh ; 
but  the  lady  was  wroth,  not  so  much  with  the 
boy,  as  with  what  she  considered  her  own  weak- 
ness in  having  given  way  to  a  cold,  sick  feeling 
that  had  begun  to  crawl  around  her  heart  as  soon 
as  she  heard  of  the  battle  that  day. 

"Give  me  the  paper,  boy! "  she  said,  sharply, 
reaching  out  her  hand  for  it. 

"  Never  gives— sells ! "  shouted  the  little  scamp. 

*'  Here,"  she  said,  handing  him  twenty-five 
cents,  for  there  were  others  waiting  to  catch  him 
if  she  did  not  buy  it,  so  she  thought  it  worth 
while  to  pay  a  high  premium  to  secure  it. 
"  Keep  the  change,"  she  added,  only  anxious  now 
to  be  rid  of  him.  He  disappeared.  The  lady 
took  out  her  spectacles,  put  them  on,  opened  the 
paper  and  glanced  over  the  heading  of  each  col- 
umn, the  young  girl  leaning  over  her  shoulder 
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eagerly  devouring  the  bulletins;  suddenly  a 
piercing  shriek  rang  out:  for  one  instant  her 
white  features  were  wrung  with  unspeakable  an- 
guish, and  she  fell  heavily  on  the  deck — ^as  well 
she  might,  when  the  first  thing  her  eyes  had  fallen 
on  was  her  father's  name — ** General  Johns;" 
then  the  words  "  killed  instantly  by  a  shell ;  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  torn  to  pieces."  Roger 
Warren  sprang  forward,  lifted  the  stricken  girl 
in  his  arms,  and  followed  by  her  companion,  who 
did  not  yet  know  what  was  the  matter,  he  made 
his  way  through  the  excited  crowd  to  a  state-room, 
where  he  laid  her  down  very  gently  on  the  bed. 

**  What  did  you  do  to  her  ? "  asked  the  elder 
woman  very  savagely,  now  that  they  were  in 
there,  and  the  door  closed  between  them  and  the 
curious  crowd.     **  What  happened  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,  Madam.  I  fear  she  saw 
something  in  the  paper.  Has  she  a  relative  or — 
or — a  lover  in  the  Army?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  Her  father — what  do  you  mean  by  such  ques- 
tions?*' she  said,  jerking  her  words  out,  and  hurl- 
ing them  like  small  shot  at  the  strange  man 
before  her,  while  a  sudden  vague  terror  wrenched 
her  heart.  **  Give  me  the  paper,  sir  !  Good  God  ! 
her  father  is  killed !  *'  she  exclaimed  with  wildly 
dilated  eyes,  as  a  gray  shadow  stole  over  her 
face,  deepening  its  angular  lines  and  making  her 
high  aquiline  features  look  rigid.  Roger  Warren 
drew  a  step  toward  her  as  if  to  support  her ;  he 
thought  she  was  going  to  die  or  swoon,  but  wav- 
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ing  him  away,  she  said  in  hard  dry  tones  :  "  Never 
mind  me:  go  get  some  brandy  or  something  for 
the  child  ;  I  am  afraid  it  has  killed  her." 

He  lost  no  time  in  procuring  restoratives,  and 
ere  long  the  unfortunate  girl  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness and  a  sense  of  her  bitter  loss.  Nature 
was  relieved  by  an  outburst  of  tears  and  cries : 
her  grief  was  like  the  unrestrained  grief  of  a 
child  as  she  called  in  touching  accents  on  the 
father  she  was  never  to  see  again,  clinging  all  the 
time  close  to  the  bosom  of  her  aunt  who  held  her 
in  her  arms.  Roger  Warren  withdrew  but  kept 
his  station  near  the  state-room  to  be  feady  to 
serve  them  in  case  they  needed  his  assistance. 
Gradually  the  storm  of  sorrow  subsided  to  a  more 
silent  but  deeper  woe  ;  she  lay  with  folded  hands 
and  closed  eyes,  her  face  as  white  as  marble, 
whispering,  between  the  sobs  that  still  convulsed 
her  breast  at  intervals,  the  prayers  of  the  Fifth 
Dolorous  Myster)'. 

The  door  of  the  state-room  opened,  and  Roger 
Warren,  on  the  alert,  rose  to  meet  the  pale,  stern- 
looking  woman,  who  was  evidently  seeking  him. 
"Can  I   do  anything?  I  am   entirely  at   your 
service,  Madam  ?  " 

••Thanks;  you  have  been  very  good  to  us. 
Nothing  is  needed  ;  I  only  want  to  speak  a  few 
words,"  she  answered,  with  a  far-away  look  of  in- 
tense suffering  in  her  large,  deep-sunken  eyes, 
which  through  it  all  remained  tearless.  He 
bowed,  and  with  a  slight  quiver  of  the  lips  she 
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said :  "  you  have  been  so  kind  to  us  that  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  of  ourselves.  He — Gen- 
eral Johns,  I  mean — was  my  only  brother.  I  am 
Miss  Johns  and  the  poor  child  in  there  is  his 
daughter.  She  has  no  relation  except  myself, 
her  mother  having  died  when  she  was  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  and  I  have  had  entire  charge  of  her. 
We  were  on  our  way,  via  New  York,  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  expected  to  meet  us  at  the  close 
of  the  present  campaign.  We  are  strangers  in 
NewYork " 

**  Madam,  let  me  serve  you.  As  a  loyal  citizen 
and  true  lover  of  my  country,  I  claim  a  right  to 
do  all  that  I  can  for  those  whose  father  and  pro- 
tector has  given  his  life  in  defending  its  liberties. 
My  name  is  Roger  Warren,  and  I  do  not  assume 
too  much  when  I  assure  you  that  your  confidence 
will  not  be  misplaced,"  he  interrupted  her  to 
say. 

** Thanks!"  she  said,  after  a  short,  searching 
look  into  his  honest,  gray  eyes  and  not  unhand- 
some face.  "  I  have  faith  in  what  you  say.  We 
need  a  friend  in  our  present  strait,  and  if  you  can 
spare  the  time  without  any  inconvenience  to  your 
own  affairs,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  your  offer  when 
we  reach  New  York,  Mr.  Warren." 

In  after  years  when  these  stricken,  friendless 
women  looked  back  to  this  bitter  passage  in  their 
past,  how  well  they  realized  the  meaning  of 
Schiller  s  verse : 
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*'  Thus  man  pursues  his  weary  calling, 
And  rings  the  hard  life  from  the  sky, 

*  While  happiness  unseen  is  falling 
Down  from  God*8  bosom  silently." 

This  was  the  first  of  Roger  Warren's  meeting 
with  the  fair  girl  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 
Arrived  at  New  York,  he  did  not  leave  them 
again,  except  to  go  to  Washington  to  receive  and 
return  with  the  body  of  General  Johns,  whose 
funeral  was  solemnized  by  a  grand  requiem  Mass 
at  St.  Stephen's,  his  coffin  draped  with  the  flag  he 
lost  his  life  defending,  and  covered  with  the  floral 
tributes,  the  offerings  of  loyal  hearts  to  whom  he 
was  personally  a  stranger;  after  which  his  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  a  beautiful  and  secluded 
part  of  the  Catholic  cemetery  on  Brooklyn 
Heights.  His  sister  and  daughter  would  have 
preferred  a  more  private  burial  as  better  suited  to 
the  sacredness  of  their  grief,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble in  those  days,  when  the  loyal  heart  of  the  na- 
tion was  ever  aglow  with  a  deep  enthusiasm  for  a 
just  cause,  to  repress  or  keep  in  check  the  spon- 
taneous manifestations  of  a  people's  sorrow  when 
one  of  their  heroes  fell.  Dying  for  their  country 
made  him  theirs  by  a  grand  consecration,  and 
they  would  do  him  honor  and  heap  laurels  upon 
his  grave. 

After  the  first  wrenches  of  their  human  agony 
was  over,  they  derived  sweet  solace  from  a  letter 
which  was  found,  addressed  to  his  sister  and  child, 
in  General  Johns'  pocket,  evidently  written  be- 
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tween  dawn  and  sunrise  of  the  day  he  fell.  It 
was  stained  with  his  blood,  and  penned  perhaps 
with  a  prophetic  feeling  of  what  afterwards  hap- 
pened. It  contained  certain  directions  relating 
to  a  small  property  of  his  in  the  South,  and  also 
how  to  obtain  his  back  pay  and  a  pension ;  after 
which  came  the  following  words :  "  I  have  just 
received  the  Holy  Communion  from  the  hands  of 
my  chaplain,  and  it  seems,  in  the  sweet  and 
blessed  calm  of  this  hour,  when  all  the  discords 
of  men  are  slumbering,  and  the  harsh  sounds  of 
battle  are  at  rest,  that  it  would  be  a  boon  to  go 
suddenly  from  this  peace  to  one  that  will  never 
be  broken  ;  to  escape  where  sin  can  never  more 
wound  the  healed  soul !  '*  Then  the  letter  closed 
with  loving  words,  commending  his  dear  ones  to 
the  care  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and  they  knew  that 
he  had  entered  eternal  life  with  a  clean  heart. 

Roger  Warren  attended  to  everything  for 
them,  and  at  last,  when  his  business  imperatively 
demanded  his  return  home,  he  asked  an  interview 
with  Miss  Rhoda  Johns,  and  offered  himself, 
through  her,  to  Agnes,  and  begged  her  to  urge 
her  niece  to  give  him  the  right  to  protect  and 
shield  them  both.  Agnes  Johns  was  new  to  the 
world  ;  she  had  no  knowledge  of  the  bitter  strug- 
gle that  lay  in  the  future  before  her  ;  she  was  too 
full  of  grief  for  her  father  to- think  of  plans  ;  but 
she  had  got  used  to  the  quiet,  gentle  ways  of  the 
stranger  who  had  cared  for  them  like  a  brother ; 
she  had  learned  to  expect  him  when  absent,  and 
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be  glad  when  he  came,  to  look  up  to  him  as  their 
best  friend  and  adviser;  and  had  they  met  in 
happier  times  she  would  have  known  that  she 
loved  him.  He  had  told  Miss  Johns  his  history, 
and  how  he  had  achieved  independence  through 
a  life  of  early  struggle ;  he  referred  her  to  the 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  who  had  known  him 
many  years,  also  to  several  leading  citizens  with 
whom  he  had  business  relations,  and  she,  sensible, 
straightforward  woman  that  she  was,  did  not  fail 
to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunities  given  to 
learn  more  of  him,  and  was  glad  in  her  heart  to 
find  the  results  corroborative  of  even  more  than 
he  had  told  her.  Roger  Warren  was  a  Catholic, 
as  were  they :  he  was  rich  in  this  world's  goods, 
noble  of  nature,  generous  and  true-hearted :  they 
were  friendless  and  unprotected :  he  loved  Agnes, 
and  she  did  not  repulse  his  affection :  what  then 
could  be  more  suitable  than  such  a  match  ?  and 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  after  a  few  months  they 
were  married  one  day,  very  quietly,  at  the  cathe- 
dral, by  the  Archbishop,  and  accompanied  by 
Miss  Johns  they  embarked  the  same  afternoon  in 
one  of  the  Cunard  steamers  for  Europe.  Roger 
Warren  left  his  manufactories  in  safe  hands,  and 
while  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  foreign  trip, 
greatly  forwarded  the  practical  interests  of  his 
business  by  establishing  relations  with  European 
manufacturers  and  availing  himself  of  their  ad- 
vanced improvements  in  machinery.  When  they 
returned  home,  some  fifteen  months  afterwards, 
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their  new  home  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
Sound  was  ready  for  them  and  the  baby  that  had 
been  born  to  them  in  Italy,  a  little  girl  christened 
Cecilia,  who  from  the  hour  of  her  birth  had  been 
appropriated  by  Miss  Rhoda  Johns  under  the 
laws  of  compensation  ;  having  lost  the  mother,  it 
was  but  fair  that  the  child  should  be  hers, — so 
they  gave  up  to  her. 

When  we  came  so  unexpectedly  to  their  beau- 
tiful home,  they  had  been  living  here  some  five 
years,  devoting  their  time  to  the  improvement  of 
the  place ;  they  built  the  chapel  which  was  an 
after-thought  of  their  own,  and  filled  their  house 
with  the  elegant  furniture,  fine  paintings  and  art- 
treasures  they  had  brought  from  Europe.  Not 
only  aesthetic  occupations  engaged  their  attention  ; 
there  was  much  good  to  be  done  among  the  mill 
people :  improving  their  cottages  and  establish- 
ing schools  for  their  children,  seeing  that  the  in- 
firm and  sick  were  cared  for,  and  all  evil,  as  far  as 
human  power  could  do  it,  kept  away  from  them. 

The  chapel  was  called  St.  John's,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop had  granted  Roger  Warren  the  great  priv- 
ilege of  having  Mass  there  on  Sundays,  and  keep- 
ing the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  altar  behind  the 
veil  of  the  costly  tabernacle  their  faithful  hearts 
had  with  generous  love  prepared  for  it.  One  of 
the  Passionist  Fathers  from  a  monastery  a  few 
miles  distant  officiated,  on  Sundays  and  holydays, 
claiming  no  recompense  above  the  liberal  dona- 
tions made  now  and  then  by  the  Warrens  to  his 
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house.  Many  of  the  mill  people  were  Catholics, 
and  it  was  a  great  boon  to  them  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend Mass  and  receive  the  Sacraments  of  their  re- 
ligion so  near  home,  as  well  as  a  great  happiness 
to  the  Warrens  to  see  their  faithful  attendance. 

Roger  Warren  had  a  broader  and  better  bal- 
anced nature  than  his  wife,  who,  although  she 
was  very  amiable  and  truly  pious,  had  the  in- 
stincts of  class  and  the  exclusive  ideas  of  a  life- 
time to  make  her  sometimes  very  uncomfortable. 
She  loved  the  purple  and  fine  linen:  she  could 
not  help  it;  it  was  born  with  her;  she  did  not 
relish  the  society  of  plain,  unpolished  people,  and 
many  of  her  husband's  friends  with  whom  she  was 
frequently  brought  in  contact,  were  of  that  ilk  ; 
and  then  she  was  always  just  a  little  anxious  in 
more  select  and  cultivated  company,  lest  he 
should  betray  by  some  small  solecism  of  act  or 
speech  that  his  antecedents  were  plain,  and  he 
**  not  to  the  manor  born/*  For  all  this,  Aunt 
Rhoda,  whose  keen  perceptions  could  see  through 
a  mill  stone — as  the  saying  is — had  not  the  least 
sympathy ;  she  had  long  ago  weighed  and  meas- 
ured the  difference  between  the  two  natures  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  was  not  slow  whenever 
Agnes  Warren  began  with  her  platitudes  to  trip 
her  up  without  mercy. 

One  evening  they  were  all  sitting  on  the  ve- 
randa, breathing  the  soft,  fragrant,  summer  air, 
chatting  and  watching  the  broad,  silver  track  of 
the  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  Sound.     Roger 
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Warren  was  smoking  placidly  ;  his  heart  full  of 
deep  content  and  gratitude  at  the  blessings  of  his 
lot,  for  the  lines  had  indeed  fallen  to  him  in 
pleasant  places. 

"  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  I  shall  do  about 
getting  Cissy  educated,"  at  last  said  Mrs.Warren, 
with  a  little  sigh.  No  one  had  been  talking 
about  anything  that  could  naturally  have  led  to 
such  a  subject,  but  there  had  been  a  few  minutes* 
pause  in  the  conversation,  and  when  she  spoke 
as  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  it  was  evident 
that  she  had  been  thinking  it  over. 

**  She's  too  young  for  you  to  begin  to  borrow 
trouble  on  that  score,  Agnes,**  said  Mr.  Warren, 
removing  his  cigar  for  a  moment  to  send  a  spiral 
of  white,  fragrant  smoke  curling  upwards,  and 
watch  it  fading  like  a  wraith  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Entirely ;  she  can't  talk  plain  yet,'*  struck  in 
Miss  Rhoda. 

"  She  is  young;  but  I  think  the  subject  one  of 
the  first  importance.  In  the  first  place,  I  desire, 
above  all  things,  to  guard  the  innocence  of  my 
child,  who  is  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
This  would  be  an  easy  matter  at  home  here  ;  but 
how  if  I  should  be  obliged  to  send  her  away  to 
school?" 

*'  Get  her  a  governess,"  suggested  her  hus- 
band. 

"  No ;  I  should  not  like  that.  I  should  be 
afraid  of  growing  jealous  of  such  an  impossible 
governess  as  I  would  like  to  have ;  then,  if  I  got 
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one  not  altogether  perfect,  I  could  not  be  kind 
or  friendly,  which  would  be  very  uncomfortable. 
But  the  child  must  be  educated  and  have  every 
possible  advantage." 

'*The  Lord  save  the  mark  about  your  first- 
class  education  now-a-days.  Call  it  cramming 
.ind  smattering,  and  you'll  hit  the  nail  right  on 
the  head.  What  can  a  girl  learn  of  all  the  'istcr- 
ics  and  'ologies,  and  sciences  and  things,  when  it 
takes  a  man's  lifetime  to  be  proficient  in  any 
one  of  them?  Yet  they  are  ruthlessly  set  to 
studying  all  those  things,  including  astronomy, 
music,  rhetoric,  languages  and  dry  bones,  to  the  ut- 
ter confusion  of  orthography,  etymology,  syntax 
and  prosody,"  said  Miss  Rhoda  in  a  jerky  way, 
dogmatic  and  wrathy. 

Mr.  Warren  burst  out  laughing,  and  asked  her 
what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  she  meant  by 
**  dry  bones?" 

**  I  mean  that  it's  the  fashion  to  set  them  to 
studying  all  about — what  is  it,  Agnes?  that  book 
full  of  skeletons,  bones,  liver  and  lungs,  and  all 
sorts  of  tangled  up  strings  and  brains  and  blood- 
vessels.    Ough  !  horrid !  " 

'*  Physiology,  aunt !  "  said  Agnes  with  a  little 
laugh. 

**  I  believe  so.  I  got  hold  of  yours,  not  long 
ago,  when  I  was  hunting  among  your  old  school- 
books  for  the  *  Looking-glass  *  to  read  a  sensible 
story  out  of  to  Cissy,  and  I  looked  through  it» — 
and,  Roger  Warren,  I  haven't  been  comfortable 
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since.  I  found  that  I  was  made  up  of  things ; 
that  I  was  measured  and  weighed :  so  much  clay, 
so  much  lime,  so  much  iron,  soda,  carbon,  potash, 
oxygen, — all  filled  in  with  sockets,  and  pulleys, 
and  cartilages,  and  blood-vessels — every  one  of 
them  with  names  beyond  human  understanding 
— until  I  was  convinced  that  I  was  a  complicated 
machine,  and  felt  like  Frankenstein's  **  man," 
or  Mazel's  automaton  chess-player,  I  do  pro- 
test against  Cissy's  head  being  crammed  with 
such  stuff."  Miss  Johns  was  behind  the  times,  it 
was  plain  to  see. 

"  I  declare,  Aunt  Rhoda,  a  stranger,  to  hear  you 
talk,  would  think  you  an  ignorant  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Warren. 

"  Ignorance  is  bliss,  my  dear.  Time  was  when 
I  loved  to  look  at  the  moon :  it  always  consoled 
me,  even  when  I  was  in  great  trouble ;  for.  some- 
how,  I  used  to  think  that  the  dear  ones  who  left 
us  here  abide  in  that  radiant  world ;  but  now  it 
makes  me  shudder  since  I  know  that  it  is  a  place 
of  exhausted  volcanoes,  a  craggy,  horrid,  up- 
heaved,  earthquakey  place ;  I  feel  that  it  is  a  pre- 
tence, a  veiled  "  prophet  of  Khorassan,"  a  great 
clumsy,  top-heavy  thing  that  may  lose  its  balance 
at  any  moment  and  bowl  this  world  off  to  de- 
struction. I  don't  wonder  now  that  dogs  bay 
and  howl  at  it,  and  that  people  grow  mad  gazing 
at  it." 

Mr.  Warren  laughed  again  :  he  dearly  loved  to 
hear  Aunt  Rhoda  on  the  rampage ;  then  he  too 
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had  some  peculiar  views  about  female  education, 
which  he  at  present  kept  wisely  to  himself. 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  think  how  I  shall  manage^ 
Aunt  Rhoda.  Of  course,  she  will  have  to  learn 
what  other  girls  of  her  class  in  life  study.  I  in- 
tend that  she  shall  be  well  educated  and  accomr 
plished.  " 

"  Poor  little  curly-head !  she  little  knows  what 
a  mill  she's  to  be  put  through/'  sighed  Miss 
Johns. 

"  She  must  be  taught  at  home  the  first  few 
years.  I  don't  mean  to  have  her  forced,  Agnesi 
I  wish  her  intellectual  development  to  be  natural ; 
consequently  it  will  have  to  be  slow/'  observed 
Mr.  Warren. 

''I  think  I  shall  teach  her  myself  until  she  fs 
old  enough  for  school:  I  should  enjoy  it ;  she's 
such  a  dear  quick  little  thing ;  but  there's  one 
drawback-*-" 

"  What's  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  She  will  need  companionship  with  some  one 
of  her  own  age." 

*'  That's  true,  Agnes,"  he  replied. 

"  Adopt  a  child !"  suggested  Miss  Rhoda. 

"  I  should  be  afraid  to  try  that  experiment.  I 
might  chance  to  get  hold  of  a  young  viper  that 
would  poison  the  moral  life  of  my  darling." 

"  But  suppose  you  could  find  one  as  good  and 
pure  as  Cissy — and  I  think  you  might — the  plan 
is  a  good  one  and  worth  trying,"  said  Mr.  War- 
ren.    "  Without  the   companionship  of  another 
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child,  she'll  get  to  be  one  of  those  old-fashioned, 
precocious  children,  that  are  in  every  sense  un- 
natural and  disagreeable.*' 

"  I  shall  have  to  think  over  it,  and  say  my 
Rosary  times  without  number,  I  expect,  before  I 
am  able  to  decide,"  answered  Mrs.  Warren. 

"  My  candid  opinion  is  that  the  world  is  grow- 
ing crazy  about  education  :  people  are  not  half  as 
good,  and  simple,  and  God-fearing  as  they  used 
to  be,  just  because  they  think  they  know  so  much 
and  are  so  full  of  conceit.  They'd  dispute  with 
God's  angels  themselves,  or  with  Himself,  if  they 
could  get  near  enough  ;  but  then  they  are  so  far 
off — so  very  far  from  Him  in  spirit  as  well  as  fact. 
Come,  I  see  Harry  cutting  that  iced  melop  ;  let 
us  go  and  eat  it ;  that  is  simple  enough,*'  said 
Miss  Rhoda,  rising  up  and  shaking  out  her  silk 
skirts. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  Warrens,  to  meet  them 
again,  farther  on.       . 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu6  opens  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  his  beautiful  Idyl,  "  Undine,**  as 
follows : 

*'  As  he  who  relates  this  narrative  is  moved  by  it,  and  hopes 
that  it  may  interest  and  touch  bis  readers,  he  entreats  of  them  one 
favor,  viz. :  that  they  will  bear  with  him  while  he  passes  over 
certain  spaces  of  time,  and  be  content  if  he  barely  touches  upon 
what  happened  therein.  Some  would  relate  all  the  sufferings  of 
the  heroine  in  detail,  but  his  heart  shrinks  from  the  task  and 
cannot  even  abide  the  shadow  thereof  upon  his  memory.  Well  is 
it  with  thee  if  thou  hast  felt, — not  inflicted,  such  pangs ;  in  such 
cases  It  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than  to  give." 

So,  dear  reader,  do  I  shrink  from  relating  in 
detail  the  cruel  and  bitter  trials  of  Amy  Wythe's 
child-life,  inflicted  upon  her  by  her  only  known 
and  near  relative,  who  had  promised,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  should  have  given  such  a  prom- 
ise the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  to  cherish  and  protect 
her.  I  pass  over  certain  spaces  of  time  when 
daily  and  persistent  ill  treatment,  and  the  absence 
of  even  a  kindly  word  or  a  look  made  a  stranger 
of  her  under  her  own  roof,  on  her  own  lands,  and 
an  outcast  from  the  very  table  where  her  place 
and  food  were  more  than  ten  times  paid  for  out 
of  her  own  substance.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  the  coherence  of  this  "  ower  true  tale"  to  touch 
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still  upon  certain  points  in  her  experience  no  less 
cruel  than  the  unexpected  and  strange  treat- 
ment she  had  received  at  the  very  outset  of  her 
coming  to  live  in  her  uncle's  family. 

Four  months  slipped  away,  sorrowful,  weary 
months  to  the  lonely  child,  during  which  time 
she  was  brought,  not  by  slow  degrees,  to  a  menial 
condition  at  Ridge-Croft.  That  she  was  made  to 
learn  industrious  and  thrifty  ways,  where  no  one 
was  ever  idle,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  temperament  of  her 
kindred  are  taken  into  consideration ;  the  marvel 
is  that  her  tender  age,  her  position  as  a  rich  ward 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  and  her 
utterly  friendless  and  defenceless  condition  should 
have  been  so  completely  put  out  of  sight  and 
thought ;  that  she  should  have  been  thrust  out- 
side the  faiViily  pale,  rude  and  rough  though  it 
was,  and  compelled  to  feed  literally  upon  the 
scraps  left  on  the  table  when  the  rest  finished 
eating.  The  whole  affair  seemed  like  a  monstrous 
and  mysterious  perversion  of  nature  which  is  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  dark  and  secret  inten- 
tions of  Deacon  Wythe,  whereof,  we,  Asmodeus- 
like,  hold  the  key  and  have  more  than  once  allud- 
ed  to.  Visitors  rarely  came  to  Ridge-Croft  now, 
— with  change  of  residence  the  Wythes  had  not 
altered  their  habits  of  social  seclusion,  and  when 
by  chance  a  neighbor  struggled  in,  more  through 
curiosity  than  friendliness,  **  to  spy  out  the  land," 
Amy  was  kept  discreetly  out  of  sight,  and  was 
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supposed  to  be  amusing  herself  somewhere  after 
the  manner  of  children  usual  to  her  age,  when  in 
fact  she  would  be  drudging  at  some  task  beyond 
her  strength  shut  up  in  the  buttery  or  in  the 
cellar. 

In  pursuance  of  his  object,  and  veiled  under  a 
pretended  interest  in  his  niece's  spiritual  and  tern- 
poral  interests,  this  man  tightened  the  screws  on 
her  young  life  from  day  to  day  until  her  existence 
became  a  dread  and  a  torture.  The  beautiful  doll 
that  Ellen  Casserly  had  bought  and  dressed  for 
her  as  a  parting  gift  before  she  went  away,  and 
left  in  old  Judith's  keeping  to  be  sent  to  her  by 
the  first  safe  opportunity,  came  safely  to  hand 
through  Abigail  Jones,  who  knowing  all  the  by- 
paths about  Ridge-Croft,  and  full  of  a  burning 
desire  to  circumvent  her  enemies  there,  came  like 
a  shadow  out  of  the  woods  one  evening  late,  as 
Amy  was  trudging  up  from  the  dairy  with  a  pail 
of  milk,  and  thrust  the  fairy-like  gift  into  her 
hands,  helping  her  to  cover  it  up  with  her  apron 
lest  they  should  take  it  from  her ;  then  snatching 
a  kiss — for  she  heard  Dan  whooping  up  the  pigs 
from  the  woods — she  disappeared,  fearing  discov- 
cry,  as  suddenly  as  she  came.  The  warm  glow  of 
that  loving  kiss,  and  her  beautiful  treasure-trove, 
filled  Amy's  sore  little  heart  with  a  balm  of  heal- 
ing, and  hastening  to  put  it  in  a  safe  hiding-place, 
she  moved  about  with  so  light  a  step,  and  there 
was  such  a  new  brightness  in  her  usually  down- 
cast countenance,  that  Joe  Wythe,  glaring  at  her 
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from  under  his  beetling  eyebrows,  felt  uneasy  and 
determined  to  watch  her  more  closely.  One 
evening,  when  having  a  season  of  rest  from  the 
incessant  tasks  imposed  upon  her,  she  took  her 
doll,  and  slipped  round  to  sit  under  one  of  the 
old  maple  trees,  the  great  gnarled  trunk  hiding 
her  slight  figure  from  the  view  of  her  uncle,  who 
sat  on  the  veranda  smoking.  The  river  shone 
like  a  silver  mirror,  and  her  doll's  spangled  dress 
of  pink  gauze  glittered  in  the  moonlight ;  the 
music  of  the  **  butterfly's  ball  and  the  grasshop- 
per's feast "  was  all  around  her  ;  the  leaves  rustled 
softly  overhead  ;  the  stars  glittered  through  the 
boughs,  and  her  rosy-cheeked  treasure  smiled  in 
her  face ;  she  was  almost  happy ;  she  thought  of 
her  own  mother  and  father :  she  thought  of  Ellen 
Casserly's  Queen  Mother  in  heaven,  and  of  the 
great  white  angel ;  she  forgot  how  it  really  was 
with  her,  until  a  sudden,  heavy  step  hushed  the 
little  song  she  was  singing  to  herself,  and  her  uncle, 
who  had  been  watching  her  ever  since  she  came 
out  with  an  evil  eye,  having  changed  his  seat  on 
the  veranda  so  as  to  have  a  side  view  of  her  as  she 
sat  under  the  tree,  ordered  her  to  get  up  instantly 
and  follow  him  into  the  kitchen,  which  she  did, 
white  and  trembling,  as  she  hugged  her  doll  close 
to  her  breast. 

**  Give  me  that  thing,"  he  said,  after  he  had 
deliberately  uncovered  the  fire,  which  glowed  in  a 
great  red  heap  under  the  ashes.  She  dared  not 
resist,  but  handed  him  the  gayly  dressed,  bright- 
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eyed,  smiling  doll,  which  he  deliberately  laid  upon 
the  fiery  coals  where  she  was  consumed  like  a 
Hindoo  widow  at  a  suttee^  while  his  heavy  hand 
grasped  her  shoulder  to  hold  her  there  by  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty,  until  the  last  vestige  of  her 
heart's  delight  disappeared,  leaving  only  a  few 
blackened  scraps  and  some  filmy,  white  ashes  to 
tell  she  had  been.  Then  when  the  ordeal  by  fire 
was  over,  he  slung  her  from  him,  seeing  that  she 
wept,  and  she  fell  under  the  dresser  amongst  the 
iron  pots  and  baking-pans,  bruised,  dazed  and  half 
wild  with  fright,  while  he  strode  back  to  the 
veranda  to  continue  his  lecture  to  his  wife  on  the 
necessity  of  strict.  Christian  discipline.  After 
this,  all  of  Amy's  pretty  playthings  were  either 
destroyed  or  locked  up  out  of  sight ;  her  long, 
beautiful  curls  that  looked  like  spun-gold,  were 
cropped  off  close  to  her  head  and  thrown  into  the 
fire  without  a  thought  of  the  pale,  dead  fingers 
that  had  so  often  entwined  and  caressed  them ; 
then,  after  awhile,  she  was  removed  from  her  pretty 
sleeping-room  to  a  small,  dilapidated  one  over  th6 
buttery,  directly  under  the  eaves,  where  the 
squeaking  and  scampering"  of  the  rats  up  and 
down  the  walls,  over  the  bare  rafters  above  her, 
under  the  broken  floor,  and  sometimes  over  her, 
not  only  prevented  her  sleeping  of  nights,  but 
terrified  her  nearly  out  of  her  senses,  and  so  affect- 
ed her  nerves  that  she  h^d  attacks  of  blinding 
headaches  that  left  her  wan  and  listless  for  days 
afterwards,  giving  her  uncle  hopes  of  a  speedy 
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removal  of  the  hateful  obstacle  that  stood  between 
himself  and  the  objects  of  his  covetous  greed. 
But  Amy  did  not  die,  despite  the  rats  and  the 
terrible  headaches;  for  to  get  away  from  her 
torture  chamber,- she  used  to  rise  before  dawn, 
dress  herself,  and  steal  noiselessly  out  of  the  side 
door  to  have  a  run  over  the  dewy  grass,  or  a  walk 
along  the  shore  by  the  light  of  the  stars,  fearless 
as  she  wandered  up  and  down,  with  no  sound  to 
greet  her  but  the  wind  among  the  trees  and  the 
soft,  lapping  sound  of  the  ripples  upon  the  pebbly 
sands.  There  is  no  hush  in  nature  so  holy  and 
deep  as  that  which  precedes  the  rising  of  light 
out  of  darkness;  a  stillness  as  of  reverent  waiting 
for  the  royal  footsteps  of  the  day ;  a  sort  of  image 
of  the  echoless  silence  of  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. The  child  was  not  afraid  :  it  soothed  and 
tranquillized  her  brain,  it  gave  her  freedom  from 
the  cruel  eyes  that  were  ever  watching  her  for 
evil :  it  clothed  her  as  in  a  mantle  of  peace,  and 
filled  her  lungs  with  fresh  vitality  in  the  air  she 
breathed.  Then,  when  tired  and  sleepy,  she 
would  go  and  curl  herself  up  under  the  willow-tree 
at  the  cast  side  of  the*  house,  with  her  father's  old 
watch  dog  for  company,  and  get  an  hour  or  two 
of  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  from  which,  habits 
lately  learned  always  made  her  start  at  a  r^ular 
time,  wide  awake  with  dread  lest  she  should  see 
her  uncle  standing  beside  her  ready  to  rouse  her 
in  some  cruel  fashion  :  his  last  words  to  her  every 
night  after  family  prayer   being  a  threat  of  what 
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she  might  expect  if  she  overslept  herself.  These 
hours  of  stolen  freedom  formed  the  panacea  that 
counteracted  Deacon  Wythe's  secretly  laid  plans, 
reviving  her  failing  strength,  bracing  her  nerves 
and  reddening  her  cheeks  until  he  began  to  think 
he  had  **  counted  without  his  host,"  in  supposing 
she  inherited  the  vitiated  blood  of  the  Carsons, 
and  made  him  fear  that  she  had  the  wholesome, 
hardy  constitution  of  the  Wythes,  who,  he  remem- 
bered, were  a  long-lived  race.  This  new  develop- 
ment exercised  him  in  no  slight  degree,  and  he 
began  to  cast  about  in  his  secret  heart  for  some 
new  and  better  plan  to  get  Amy  out  of  the  way 
in  a  manner  which  would  shield  him  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  in  case  it  should  prove  suc- 
cessful. 

By-and-by  the  school-master's  turn  came  round 
to  board  a  month  at  Ridge-Croft.  The  prospect 
was  not  an  agreeable  one  to  Deacon  Wythe,  but 
it  was  a  custom,  and  he  had  no  reasonable  objec- 
tion to  urge  why  he  should  exempt  himself  from 
it  any  more  than  his  neighbors,  so  the  best  he 
could  do  was  to  try  and  throw  dust  in  the  school- 
master's eyes  while  he  abode  under  his  roof. 
After  a  day  or  two  he  offered  Matthew  Sparks  a 
small  consideration  to  teach  his  niece  an  hour  or 
two  every  day  before  and  after  his  regular  duties 
at  the  school-house,  which  was  some  three  miles 
distant,  telling,  in  excuse  for  her  not  attending  as 
did  the  other  children,  that  she  was  not  overly 
strong,  and  as  she  was  goin',  in  autumn,  away  to 
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be  eddicated,  Ke  wanted  her  to  pick  up  a  little 
suthin*  *fore  she  went.  This  little  arrangement 
was  part  of  his  plan  for  keeping  up  appearances, 
and  he  made  much  of  it,  by  mentioning  at  the  ves- 
try and  school-meetings,  as  if  casually,  Matthew 
Sparks*  fitness  for  his  position,  whenever,  as  it 
sometimes  did,  the  man's  capacity,  morals,  or 
opinions  came  under  discussion,  telling  them  in 
his  slow,  impressive  way,  that  he  was  bringing  his 
niece  on  finely,  and  his  boys  had  never  learnt  so 
much  in  so  short  a  time  as  since  he  had  been 
teaching  them.  But  Matthew  Sparks  was  a 
shrewd  man,  not  given  to  much  talk  ;  he  was  tall, 
ungainly  and  shambling  in  his  gait,  apparently 
unobservant  and  indifferent  to  everything  outside 
the  routine  of  his  profession,  fond  of  studying 
little  leather-back  volumes  full  of  characters 
that  no  man  of  them  all  among  the  hills  there 
could  read  or  make  out,  whenever  he  had  time; 
but  with  all  this  seeming  abstraction,  no  one  could 
see  further  through  a  mill-stone  than  he.  Whis- 
pers and  hints,  not  addressed  to  him,  had  fallen 
on  his  ears  now  and  then  at  the  farm-houses  where 
he  had  had  his  temporary  abode,  about  the 
Wythes  and  the  child  under  their  care,  and 
now  that  he  was  at  Ridge  Croft,  by  keeping  his 
eyes  and  ears  open,  and  putting  this  and  that  to- 
gether, it  was  not  long  before  he  formed  a  pretty- 
fair  estimate  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  His 
little  pupil  was  quick  and  anxious  to  learn  ;  the 
repression   of  her  nature   seemed  only  to  have 
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Stimulated  her  mental  faculties,  while  her  gentle, 
timid  ways  appealed  strongly  to  his  kindness 
and  protection.  But  what  could  he  do  against 
a  man  whose  reputation  for  piety,  integrity, 
and  forehandedness  was  so  firmly  established 
as  Deacon  Wythe's ;  who  stood  high  with  the 
minister  and  the  whole  synod,  and  who^  if 
some  people,  on  the  faith  of  old  Judith's  and 
Abigail  Jones'  gossip,  did  say  hard  things  about 
the  goings  on  at  Ridge-Croft,  under  their  breath, 
they  were  put  down  as  scandal-mongers,  and 
mischief-makers,  who  neither  understood  the  law 
or  the  Gospel,  for  it  had  passed  into  unwritten 
law  amongst  the  brethren  that  poor  Aleck  and 
his  wife,  who  had  both  died  in  an  unconverted 
state,  had  no  right  to  stand  between  their  child 
and  her  best  interests,  so  if  she  suffered  vicariously 
for  their  sins  and  shortcomings,  they  thought  it 
better  for  her  even  to  endure  martyrdom,  if  need 
be,  for  the  sake  of  her  soul,  than  like  her  parents, 
to  die  as  the  heathen  do.  The  school-master  was 
not  slow  in  understanding  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
wisely  held  his  tongue,  for  why  should  he  lose 
his  bread  and  butter  by  running  a  tilt  against  a 
man  whose  position  was  in  every  way  so  unas- 
sailable as  Deacon  Wythe's,  without  the  least 
prospect  of  effecting  any  good  for  the  friendless 
child  ?  But  he  could  be  kind  to  her,  and  would  ; 
how,  he  did  not  exactly  know,  but  where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way,  and  when  he  saw  the  perfect 
delight  that  a  bunch  of -wild-flowers,  gathered  in 
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the  woods  on  his  way  frorti  the  school-house, 
gave,  and  her  ecstasy  over  a  gorgeously  colored 
picture  book  containing  the  entrancing  tale  of 
"  Cinderella,"  and  **Goody-two. shoes,"  he  was  no 
longer  at  a  loss,  but  he  was  obliged  to  manoeuvre 
as  skilfully,  as  if  he  were  in  the  enemy's  camp 
with  secret  dispatches  to  an  army  lying  beyond  it, 
so  that  she  could  get  and  enjoy  her  poor  little 
treasure  without  discovery.  For  this  purpose  he 
found  an  old  hollow  tree  near  the  dairy,  literally 
overgrown  with  parasitical  plants,  where  he 
placed  his  simple  offerings.  He  never  saw  her 
except  at  lesson  time,  and  he  said  but  little  to 
her,  but  his  voice  and  eyes  were  kind,  arid  he 
took  infinite  pains  to  explain  and  bring  clear  to 
her  comprehension  whatever  she  did  not  under- 
stand in  her  simple  lessons.  And  thus  a  little 
gleam  of  sunshine  broke  in  upon  her  life,  and 
her  lessons  entered  into  the  few  scant  pleasures 
she  was  permitted  to  have,  so  she  watched  for 
his  coming  every  evening,  her  solitary  existence 
always  made  glad  by  the  sight  of  his  ungainly 
form  swinging  across  the  furrows,  or  shambling 
up  the  path  leading  to  the  house. 

Mrs.  Wythe  still  cherished  the  hope  that  at 
some  future  day  Amy  would  be  her  son's  wife, 
and,  in  view  of  that,  whenever  she  dared, 
she  tried  in  her  uncouth  way  to  make  the 
lines  more  easy  for  her.  But,  as  we  know,  her 
husband's  designs  were  of  quite  another  charac- 
ter, deeper  and  more  wicked,  until  by  constant 
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brooding  over  them,  scarcely  ari  hour  went  by 
that  the  thought,  "  only  that  frail  life  between  me 
and  ease  "  did  not  come  to  him,  and  the  dark  pur- 
pose of  his  soul  was  set  and  fixed,  but  veiled,  as 
we  have  seen,  under  a  vigilant  interest  in  her 
temporal  and  spiritual  concerns.  What  room 
was  left  for  suspicion  of  people  whose  Spartan 
way  of  living  showed  such  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  opportunity  they  had  to  better  their  condition, 
whose  management  and  economies  were  such 
that  the  deposits  placed  in  the  bank  to  Amy*s 
credit  that  year  were  a  third  lai^er  than  ever 
before  ? 

"The  Deacon  and  his  wife  are  slavin*  them- 
selves to  death  tu  increase  that  gal's  fortin* ; 
mebbe  Dan  or  Josh'll  marry  her  when  they  grow 
up,"  was  the  general  substance  of  many  of  the 
remarks  made. 

"  rU  tell  you,  ez  I  said  before,"  said  Abigail 
Jones  to  Judith  over  a  cup  of  tea,  one  night  when 
Amy  and  her  prospects  had  formed,  as  usual,  a 
topic  of  conversation  between  them :  "  I  tell  you 
he'll  keep  her  out  of  all  he  kin,  he  don*t  let  her 
hev  decent  close  to  wear,  and  jmakes  her  work 
like  a  nigger,  and  some  day  he'll  grab  her  fortin* 
by  a  hocus-pocus  that'll  make  everybody  believe 
he's  got  a  right  to  it.  Ef  ever  the  devil  held  pos- 
session of  a  livin'  man,  that  man's  Joe  Wythe." 

To  all  el  which  old  Judith  agreed,  and  between 
them  they  dished  up  Deacon  Wythe  in  a  manner 
second    only  to    his  doomsday  record.     They 
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were  never  tired  of  the  theme  ;  going  to  and  fro 
like  two  weird  women  who  brewed  spells,  they 
ejected  the  venom  of  their  hearts,  perhaps  in 
righteous  judgment,  into  such  ears  as  were  ready 
to  receive  it ;  these  in  turn  hashed  it  up  with  fresh 
condiments  for  their  special  gossips,  until  under 
the  superstructure  of  Deacon  Wythe's  fair  fame 
there  was  an  element  of  disintegration  going  on 
like  the  little  borers  that  honeycomb  the  great 
dykes  of  Holland, unknown  and  unsuspected  until 
the  ocean  sweeps  down  the  thin,  treacherous  shell 
left  standing,  submerging  with  utter  destruction 
the  pleasant  homes  and  fair  fields  beyond. 

Amy  was  more  afraid  of  her  grim  uncle  than 
of  anything  on  earth  except  the  rats;  he  had 
oftener  than  once,  lately,  for  some  childish  forget- 
fulness  or  unaccomplished  task  beyond  her 
strength,  given  her  a  scowl  followed  by  sudden 
blows ;  but  he  rarely  spoke  to  her,  and  never  cast 
a  look  upon  her  that  was  not  full  of  gloomy, 
scowling  hatred.  She  had  got  to  dread  the 
sound  of  his  footfall ;  her  heart  sunk  within  her, 
sick  and  heavy,  when  she  heard  his  voice,  and 
once  when  his  shadow  fell  upon  her  as  he  passed 
her,  she  felt  a  tingling  in  the  very  marrow  of  her 
bones.  Her  aunt  was  strict  and  close,  carrying 
out  the  letter  of  her  husband's  orders,  but  she 
had  not  so  cruel  a  nature  as  his,  and  now  that 
Amy  was  grown  alert  and  handy,  doing'the  tasks 
set  her  deftly  and  well,  so  far  as  her  strength 
reached,  Mrs.  Joe  would,  to  give  her  a  run,  pre- 
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tend  to  send  her  in  search  of  some  outlaying  hen's 
nest  that  was  supposed  to  be  hidden  among  the 
undergrowth  of  the  woods,  or  amongst  the  tall 
ferns.  Another  time  wild  raspberries  were  to  be 
gathered  for  marmalade:  then,  not  long  after, 
they  went  blackberrying,  Amy  and  the  boys,  for 
the  Deacon  was  not  only  extravagantly  fond  of 
marmalade,  as  also  of  blackberry  cordial,  which 
had  been  prescribed  for  him  as  a  cure  for  dys- 
pepsia— so  he  said.  These  were  white  days  in 
the  calendar  of  the  child's  life,  and  it  made  up 
for  much  that  she  had  suffered  to  be  out  once 
more  in  the  free  air  and  sunshine  on  the  hill- 
sides ;  to  smell  the  woods  and  hay  ;  to  scramble 
up  and  down  the  ravines  and  gulches ;  to  listen 
to  the  birds  and  see  the  scared  chipmunks  scam- 
pering over  the  rocks  and  up  the  trees. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Amy  was  grown  taller ;  all  her  pretty,  daintily  ^ 
made  dresses  were  now  too  small  and  too  short 
for  her,  and  she  was  supplied  with  dark,  coarse 
calico  ones,  cut  and  made  by  her  aunt  in  a  fash- 
ion exactly  like  her  own.  Her  beautiful  hair  grew 
rapidly  after  its  first  cropping,  and  lay  in  short 
golden  rings  all  over  her  head  ;  but  the  shears 
were  passed  over  them  again  with  ruthless  sever- 
ity, lest,  as  she  was  told,  they  would  make 
her  vain  and  foolish.  Dan  told  her  she  looked 
like  an  owl  with  her  almpst  ba,ld  head,  and  her 
great  blue  eyes  that  appeared  preternaturally 
large  after  the  loss  of  her  hair.  At  this  time  it 
was  a  sight  to  see  her  in  meeting,  whither  she  ac- 
companied the  family  regularly,  not  altogether 
by  desire,  but  because  she  was  obliged  to,  in  her 
scant,  plain  calico  dress,  and  her  big,  coarse  straw 
hat,  without  trimming,  unless  strings  of  gingham 
might  be  called  so.  Sitting  there  primly,  in 
view  of  her  terrible  uncle,  she  heard  the  terrors 
of  the  law  and  God's  judgment  preached  until 
she  used  to  wonder  if  the  devil  were  much  more 
cruel  than  He  ?  But  she  liked  the  singing  :  she 
could  sing  in  meeting,  and  did  sing  like  a  thrush  ; 
and  she  could  sit  there,  like  other  people,  with- 
176 
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out  being  called  here  and  there,  and  ordered  to 
do  this  and  that ;  she  rested  herself,  and  enjoyed 
the  rest ;  and  people  seeing  how  decorously  she. 
behaved,  and  noting  with  what  devotion  she  sang 
the  old  Puritan  hymns,  more  than  ever  approved 
of  her  uncle's  system  of  managing  her,  and  said 
to  each  other  as  they  nodded  their  heads  ap- 
provingly :  "  He's  doin*  a  good  part  by  Aleck's 
child  ;  he's  trainin'  her  in  the  way  she  should  go, 
and  she'll  not  grow  up  a  godless  woman  like  her 
mother."  But  her  homely  garb  find  coarse  hat 
had  not  the  power  to  quench  the  pathetic  loveli* 
ness  of  her  oval  face,  or  veil  the  beauty  of  her 
great  blue  eyes  that  shone  so  softly  under  the 
thick,  brown  silken  lashes  which  by  a  miracle  had 
escaped  the  shears. 

There  was  an  old  lawyer  in  Bolton,  Mr.  Abert, 
who  had  been  the  Carson  family's  attorney,  and. 
afterwards  Aleck  Wythe's,  in  the  interest  of  his 
wife,  for  many  years.  He  was  not  a  church- 
member,  but  be  was  a  just  man,  and  after  the 
winding  up  of  Aleck  Wythe's  affairs  he  had — 
confiding  implicitly  in  Deacon  Wythe's  high  repu- 
tation for  all  that  was  Christianly  and  honest — 
actually  recommended  him  to  the  court  as  the 
most  proper  guardian  that  could  be  selected  for 
the  orphan  child's  interest  in  every  respect,  and 
he  was  duly  appointed.  But  Mr.  Abert  had  been 
hearing  from  time  to  time  some  of  the  rumors 
that  were  in  the  air,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
one  day  to  ride  to  Ridge-Croft  and  see  how  the 
12 
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land  lay  ;  it  would  not  take  him  long  to  find  out 
something^  if  there  was  anything  to  find  out, 
and  he  knew  he  had  tact  enough  to  carry  him 
through  without  seeming  to' have  heard  anything. 
Deacon  Wythe  happened,  for  a  wonder,  to  be  in 
the  house  when  Mr.  Abert  arrived,  and  was  not  a 
Httle  surprised  by  the  visit  ;  in  fact  it  gave  him  a 
buzzing  in  his  ears,  for  something  assured  him 
that  it  boded  him  no  good,  in  connection  with 
his  niece,  who  had  been  that  very  morning  ill- 
treated  by  him.  She  had  risen  with  a  sick  head- 
ache, the  rats  having  been  more  than  usually  ag- 
gressive through  the  night,  fighting  each  other 
on  her  bed,  and  making  more  than  one  furious 
spring  at  her ;  and  as  she  moved  sluggishly  and 
heavy-eyed  around  the  breakfast  table,  her  uncle 
watching  her,  he  chose  to  think  she  was  sullen — 
and  once  when  she  came  near  him  he  struck  her 
in  the  face  with  his  great  brown  hand,  and  she 
fell  fainting  to  the  floor. 

"You  hev  killed  her,  Joe!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Wythe,  lifting  up  the  lifeless  form  in  her  arms. 
He  was  scared  for  an  instant !  Suppose  he  had 
killed  her :  how  could  he  conceal  the  testimony 
of  those  livid  bruises  upon  her  temple  and  cheek 
when  the  coroner's  inquest  sat  upon  the  case  ? 
In  a  moment  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  his 
rash  act,  in  case  she  were  really  dead,  presented 
themselves  before  him  ;  he  had  no  desire  for  her 
to  go  out  of  his  way  like  that,  leaving  his  neck  in 
danger,  as  well  as  the  disgrace   and   ruin    that 
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would  follow ;  and  his  relief  may  be  better  imag- 
ined than  described  when  he  saw  the  white  lips 
gasping  for  breath,  and  ascertained  that  her  heart 
beat  more  and  more  regularly. 

'•  Why  didn't  you  say  the  gal  was  sick?"  he 
asked  his  wife,  savagely. 

"  I  did.  *  She's  got  a  sick  headache,'  says  I  ; 
and  it  was  easy  tu  see  she  was  sick,  ef  I  hedn't. 
It's  no  way  tu  treat  a  gal  child,  beatin*  and  bang- 
in'  her  'round,  'specially  one  that*s  been  raised 
like  this.  I'm  hard  'nuff :  I'd  made  my  own  gal 
work  ef  I'd  ever  hed  one,  for  I  don't  believe  in 
useless  women,  but  I  dun*t  hold  with  such  treat* 
ment  ez  this.     There  she's  come  to." 

**  Hold  your  sarse,  and  take  her  up  to  her  bed 
out  of  my  sight.  Put  some  brown  paper  soaked 
in  vinegar  upon  them  bruises.  I  can't  tell  how  she 
got  'em.     Did  she  fall  down  the  steps  ?  " 

"  Not  ez  I  know  of,"  answered  the  woman 
dryly.  Then  holding  Amy,  who  was  limp,  and 
almost  lifeless,  as  tenderly  as  she  knew  how,  in 
her  strong  arms,  she  carried  her  up  to  the  miser- 
able  hot  den  under  the  eaves,  laid  her  down  on 
the  poor  straw  bed,  and  bidding  her  keep  quiet 
till  she  felt  better,  she  wet  a  towel  with  camphor 
and  water  and  bound  it  round  her  burning,  throb, 
bing  head,  and  went  away,  leaving  her  alone  with 
her  pain — desolate,  it  is  true,  and  starving  for 
kindness,  but  glad,  even  so,  and  even  there  in  that 
stuffy,  uncomfortable  place,  to  be  a  few  hours  to 
herself. 
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It  was  an  awkward  time  for  this  meddlesome 
old  lawyer  from  Bolton  to  come  visiting ;  but 
there  he  was,  with  his  steel-gray  eyes  and  his 
voice  as  piercing  as  his  eyes  ;  a  dapper,  neat  man, 
wearing  a  queue  and  dressed  in  a  tightly  fitting 
suit  of  nankeen,  a  man  more  given  to  sharp  lis- 
tening than  glib  talking,  by  which  he  was  often 
enabled  to  work  up  his  cases  to  a  successful  issue, 
having  full  faith  in  the  old  adage  that  "  straws 
show  which  way  the  wind  sets."  Some. of  these 
straws,  scattered  abroad  by  Abigail  Jones  and 
her  gossip  Judith,  had  been  blown  across  lawyer 
Abert*s  path ;  he  took  them  for  what  they  were 
worth,  without  ever  seeming  to  notice  them,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  wrong  quarter  for  the  interest  of 
Aleck  Wythe's  orphan  child.  He  knew  that  to 
find  out  all  that  he  wanted  to  know,  he'd  have 
to  proceed  carefully  with  a  man  so  high  in  the 
public  esteem  as  Deacon  Wythe  ;  he'd  be  obliged 
to  exercise  the  wisdom  of  a  whole  nest  of  ser- 
pents, and  the  harmlessness  of  a  large  family  of 
doves,  to  avoid  giving  scandal  and  offence  to  so 
good  and  just  a  man ;  and  so,  like  a  knight-errant 
going  to  the  defence  and  rescue  of  the  innocent, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  did  not  draw  bridle 
that  fine  morning  until  he  reached  Ridge-Croft. 

Deacon  Wythe  came  out  to  the  hitching-post 
to  meet  him, -shook  hands  and  hoped  he  was  well 
in  his  usual  solemn,  nasal  style ;  called  Dan  to 
lead  the  horse  to  the  barn  and  give  him  a  feed  of 
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oats,  then  invited  Mr.  Abert  into  the  keeping- 
room,  now  rarely  opened,  and  after  putting  his 
head  into  his  own  room  to  tell  Mrs.  Joe  to  fetch 
in  a  pie  and  a  pitcher  of  cider,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  sit  down  and  entertain  his  guest  or  be  enter- 
tained by  him,  as  the  case  might  be.  But  he 
was  determined  that  the  lawyer  should  open  the 
game,  whatever  it  was  that  brought  him  there, 
and  sat  twirling  his  thumbs  over  each  other  wait- 
ing for  him.  to  begin. 

"  I  thought  I  would  ride  over  this  fine  day  and 
see  how  you  were  all  getting  on,"  said  Mr. 
Abert. 

"  Glad  to  see  you,  squire,"  answered  Deacon 
Wythe,  solemnly. 

"  How*s  Miss  Wythe?" 

•*  In  purty  good  health." 

*'  And  your  boys — two  fine,  well-grown  lads, 
Deacon — how  are  they  ?  " 

"  Wal !  they  dun't  complain.  They  are,  ez  you 
say,  hearty  and  strong." 

•*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  they're 
old  enough  now  to  begin  to  think  of  setting  at 
something." 

•'  I  hope,  by  God's  blessin*,  that  Dan  will  be  a 
minister;  that  is  ef  I  ken  scrape  enough  money 
together  to  send  him  tu  college." 

"  Aleck  provided  for  two  years'  schooling  for 
your  boys  ;  that'll  be  some  help,  I  should  think." 

"Yes,  that'll  help  considerable.     Dan's  got  a 
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good    head,    and    it*s    easy  seen  how    religious- 
minded  he  is." 

'•  I've  noticed  him  in  meeting,"  said  the  wily 
old  lawyer ;  noticed  him  singing  psalms  and 
hymns,  and  how  he  seemed  to  devour  the  minis- 
ter's words  ;  "  adding  under  his  breath,  "  and  no- 
ticed him  out  of  meeting  also,  and  think  he's  the 
most  consummate  young  scoundrel  in  Connecti- 
cut." 

"  Yes,  Dan  is  in  a  fair  way  of  regeneration  by 
grace,  and  justification  by  faith.  I  hope  he'll  be 
one  of  the  shinin'  lights  of  his  day  and  ginera- 
tion.  He's  the  child  of  many  prayers,  squire," 
said  Deacon  Wythe,  unctuously. 

**  I  suppose  so :  young  fellows  now-a-days  need 
much  praying  for.  That  other  boy  of  yours  has 
a  good  face.  He  reminds  me  of  Aleck,  only  he's 
not  so  handsome ;  but  he'll  improve  as  he  grows 
older,  I  guess.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
him?" 

**  Wal !  I  guess  he'll  be  a  farmer ;  he  seems  tu 
like  it.  I'm  savin'  and  scrapin'  to  try  and  buy  a 
few  acres  for  him  tu  begin  with." 

"That's  right.  It's  a  good  thing  to  give  a 
young  fellow  a  fair  start.  But  did  it  ever  enter 
your  head.  Deacon,  that  your  ward  might  marry 
one  of  your  lads  some  day?"  Lawyer  Abert 
had  put  his  foot  into  it  now. 

"  No,  squire.  Ef  I  thought  such  a  thing  as 
that  was  likely,  I'd  give  up  and  hev  nothin'  more 
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to  do  with  her  or  the  property/'  he  replied,  with 
virtuous  indignation. 

"  Things  take  their  course  in  the  natural  order 
in  spite  of  us,  Deacon.  Marriages  are  made  in 
heaven,  so  they  say ;  but  my  experience  goes  to 
show  that  many  of  them  are  made  in  a  worse 
place  ;  anyways,  if  such  a  thing  as  I  spoke  of  is 
fore-ordained,  you'll  have  to  submit  like  a  good 
Christian  ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be 
a  very  good  and  suitable  arrangement,**  answered 
Mr.  Abert,  quite  taken  back,  yet  not  altogether 
deceived  by  what  he  had  just  heard. 

"  I  couldn't  stand  ag'in  what's  predestined ; 
but  ef  human  means  can  prevent  sech  a  thing,  it 
shall  never  be,"  he  replied  :  meaning  what  he  said 
in  view  of  his  own  secret  designs.  **  It  would  dis- 
grace me ;  for  you  know,  squire,  ez  well's  I  do, 
what  would  be  said :  bringin'  scandal  on  my  pro- 
fession, and  makin'  me  a  stumblin'  block  in  the 
way  of  the  ungodly." 

*•  People  will  talk.  Deacon  ;  if  they  don*t  about 
one  thing  they  will  about  another.  I  suppose 
you've  read  about  the  old  man,  his  son  and  his 
donkey,  in  -/Esop*s  fables?** 

"  No,  squire,  I  never  read  ungodly  books.  I 
hcvn't  much  time  to  read  anything  but  the  Bible, 
and  some  of  Calvin's  sermons  full  of  unction  and 
the  true  sperrit  of  the  Word." 

"  You*re  a  very  religious  man,  Deacon — I  know 
that  ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  are  things 
in  iEsop's  fables  that  would  profit  Christian  peo- 
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pie  if  they'd  take  them  to  heart.  I  don't  think 
there's  any  better  morality  in  the  Bible  than  he 
teaches.  iEsop  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
Truth,  in  the  far-off  Pagan  times  in  which  he 
wrote;  his  lessons  were  as  strange  and  hard  to 
the  people  of  that  sensual,  material,  dark  age,  as 
were  those  of  Christ  to  the  haughty  Jews." 

**  There's  no  book  like  the  Bible,  squire,"  re- 
plied Wythe,  doggedly. 

**  I  grant  it.  But  I've  seen  many  people  in  my 
time  who  make  no  better  use  of  studying  the 
Scriptures  than  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  Phari- 
sees, preaching  lessons  that  they  don't  practise, 
and  given  up  to  the  most  unlimited  uncharitable- 
ness  in  their  daily  lives.  I  don't  know  but  I'm  as 
bad,  for  I  have  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  wicked, 
while  spiritually  I  am  numbered  amongst  the 
sinners  and  the  ungodly.'* 

Here  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  this  upright 
Deacon  to  exhort  the  lawyer ;  he  had  often  felt 
moved  to  say  some  plain  words  of  warning  to 
him  for  the  good  of  his  soul,  and  now  that  the 
time  had  come  his  tongue  was  tied,  for  he  felt  a 
secret  dread  of  something  that  he  was  sure  was 
impending,  that  would  make  whatever  he  would 
say,  out  of  place  and  fruitless. 

"  By  the  way,  Deacon,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  inter- 
rupting the  pause  made  in  the  conversation,  be- 
fore his  host  had  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  "I 
had  clean  forgotten  little  Amy  ;  how  is  she  ?  " 

**  Wal,  my  wife   sez  she's  kinder  sick  to-day  ; 
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headache,  or  suthin  ;  and  I  believe  she's  in  bed." 
•*  Ahem !     I    suppose    she's    grown    consider- 
ably?" 

"  Yes,  she's  growed  considerable  since  her 
father  died,  but  she  ain't  a  strong  gal ;  she's  puny 
like  ;  you  know  the  Carsons  had  poor  constitoo- 
tions,"  he  answered,  buckling  on  the  armor  of  his 
hypocrisy  and  self-interest  to  ward  off  what  was 
coming,  without  hurt  to  himself,  if  he  could. 
"  Has  she  been  sent  to  school  yet  ?  " 
**  No ;  not  reg'lar.  Sparks  hez  been  givin'  her 
lessons  tu  hum  here  foV  awhile ;  because  you  see, 
squire,  I  thought  mebbe  she'd  fret,  goin'  right 
away  'mongst  strangers." 

*•  That  was  kindly  thought  of.  Deacon  ;  but  if 
the  little  girl  is  not  too  sick  to  see  her  father's 
and  her  grandfather's  old  friend,  I'd  like  to  speak 
to  her  just  for  a  few  minutes,  poor  dear !  She 
used  to  be  a  great  pet  of  mine,  and  was  the  pret- 
tiest little  angel  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  I  shouldn't 
like  to  go  away  without  kissing  her  for  the  sake 
of  old  times,"  said  the  crafty  man. 

Here  Was  a  fix ;  but  Deacon  Wythe  did  not 
flush  outwardly  ;  he  couldn'4:  treat  the  lawyer  as 
he  had  treated  Ellen  Casserly  when  she  came  on 
the  same  errand,  or  as  he  had  treated  Abigail 
Jones ;  he  felt  that  there  was  an  iron  hand  under 
Squire  Abert's  velvet  glove  that  might  come 
down  upon  him  in  away  that  would  not  be  pleas- 
ant if  he  did  not  take  care  ;  he  dared  not  refuse 
what  was  asked,  lest  suspicions  damaging  to  him 
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might  be  aroused  :  such  a  coward  does  conscience 
ever  make  of  the  guilty. 

"  rU  go  ask  Miss'  Wythe  ef  she's  asleep ;  ef 
she  is,  I  s'pose  you  wunt  care  'bout  seein'  her?" 

"  Oh  !  I  won't  disturb  her.  I'll  just  run  up  and 
take  a  peep  at  her,"  he  answered  in  a  careless, 
airy  way,  as  he  drew  out  his  watch  and  looked  at 
it.  "  Bless  my  heart.  Deacon,  you've  been  so 
agreeable  that  I  have  overstaid  my  time  !  " 

The  Deacon  wished  that  he  would  go,  then  and 
there  ;  but  he  didn't ;  he  only  said : 

**A  few  minutes  more  or  less  will  make  but 
small  difference  ;  I  won't  go  away  without  just 
one  glimpse  of  my  old  pet." 

There  was  nothing  left  for  Deacon  Wythe  but 
to  go  and  inquire  if  Amy  were  waking  or  sleep- 
ing ;  he  ground  his  teeth  together  in  his  impotent 
rage  as  he  went  to  his  side  of  the  house  to  hurry 
his  wife  up  to  the  miserable  place  where  the  sick 
child  lay,  to  tidy  it  and  hang  something  over  the 
one  small  window  to  darken  it,  so  as  to  hide  the 
purple  marks  upon  her  face  ;  but  Mrs.  Joe  had 
gone  down  to  the  dairy  to  churn,  and  was  in  bliss- 
ful ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  house. 
There  was  no  putting  Squire  Abert  off :  so,  trust- 
ing in  his  own  craftiness,  he  returned  to  the  keep- 
ing-room, and  telling  the  lawyer  that  his  *  wife 
was  off  'tending  to  dairy  matters,  it  bcin*  her 
churnin'  day,'  they'd  take  their  chances  of  find- 
in'  Amy  asleep  or  awake ;  "  but  you  mustn't  be 
surprised   to  see  her  where  she    is,"  he  added  ; 
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**  she  got  'fraid  of  sleepin*  by  herself  in  this  end 
of  the  house,  and  took  tu  a  little  room  over 
the  buttery,  where  she  sleeps  when  she  gets  a 
notion  tu.  We  let  her  do  pretty  much  ez  she 
pleases." 

•*  I  will  not  awaken  my  little  sweetheart  if  she's 
asleep,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  led  on  by  an  impulse  he 
could  not  control,  even  when  his  sense  of  propri- 
ety faintly  sought  to  check  him. 

•*  Come  this  way,  squire  ;  up  these  steps  here  ; 
dunt  mind  their  creakin', — they're  safe  ; "  said 
the  Deacon,  leading  the  way  up  the  narrow,  rick- 
ety staircase  to  where  the  child  lay  moaning  and 
to53ing  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  sleeping  heav- 
ily, and  conscious  through  her  torpor  of  every 
agonized  throb  that  so  tortured  the  nerves  of  her 
head.  The  light  came  sharply  through  the  small 
unglazed  window  upon  her  face,  which — except 
where  the  dark  purple  bruises  showed — was  as 
white  as  if  she  had  been  lying  in  her  coffin.  Mr. 
Abert,  half  stifled  with  the  heat  and  closeness  of 
the  place,  stood  gazing  at  her;  a  dark  cloud 
gathered  upon  his  face,  but  he  did  not  speak :  he 
wanted  to  take  in  all  the  squalid  meanness  and 
discomfort  of  her  surroundings  ;  the  unplastered 
room,  the  low  roof  bristling  with  hundreds  of 
nails  over  her  head,  the  straw  bed,  the  poor 
patched  soiled  sheets  and  coverlid,  the  broken 
floor,  and  her  coarse,  scant  clothing ! 

••  How  did  she  get  those  bruises  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  whisper. 
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**  Fell  down,  mebbe.  I  was  askin*  my  v/ife 
'bout  them  this  morning." 

"Oh!  the  rats!  the  rats!  The  rats  are  after 
me!  they'll  bite  me!  Oh!  please  don't  make  me 
sleep  here !  **  wailed  Amy,  out  of  her  deep  sleep. 

Mr.  Abcrt  waited  a  moment  to  see  if  she  would 
waken,  but  she  fell  back  again  with  a  sob  upon 
her  pillow.  He  did  not  speak,  for  as  he  watched 
her  another  phase  was  passing  over  her  features 
like  a  soft  light ;  the  pinched  countenance,  wrung 
with  pain,  gradually  lost  its  contorted  expression; 
her  white  lips  settled  into  a  smile,  a  sweet  rest 
pervaded  every  line  of  her  face,  and  folding  her 
hands  together  she  murmured :  "  Touch  me 
again,  bright  angel.  Oh !  how  sweet  it  was  for 
the  Holy  Mother  to  send  you." 

"  She  talks  a  heap  in  her  sleep,  I've  heerd  my 
wife  say,"  whispered  the  Deacon,  more  and  more 
uneasy.  "She's  dreamin'  some  nonsense,  I  ex- 
pect." 

"  Poor  child  !  I  did  not  expect  to  find  her  so. 
But  her  dream  has  quieted  her ;  that  is  a  health- 
ful sleep  that  has  stolen  over  her.  I  will  go 
down,  sir,  and  have  a  few  words  with  you  before 
I  leave,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  coldly. 

They  went  down  the  creaking  steps,  out  to  the 
cool  veranda,  the  lawyer  leading  the  way ;  when 
there,  he  turned  and  faced  Deacon  Wythe 
squarely,  and  in  a  stern,  grave  voice  said : 

"That's  a  strange  sleeping-place  for  a  child. 
Deacon  Wythe,  even  were  she  a  poor  dependant 
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upon  your  bounty,  instead  of  your  brother's 
daughter,  with  a  fortune  of  her  own  :  and  those 
bruises  upon  her  face,  which  indicate  by  their 
marks  something  worse  and  more  cruel  than  ac- 
cident, what  do  they  mean  ?  I  have  heard  some 
strange  rumors  lately  that  what  I  witnessed  up  in 
that  old  herb-room  would  seem  to  confirm.  The 
child  cried  out  in  mortal  terror  of  rats,  and 
begged  not  to  be  made  to  sleep  there !  How  do 
you  explain  it  all?" 

*'  Wal,  you  see,  squire,  Miss'  Wythe  manages 
her,  and  a  pretty  hard  time  she's  hed  of  it — the 
gal  was  that  spi'led  by  her  mother  and  father ; 
and  I  must  say,  though  I'd  ruther  not,  she  bein' 
my  own  flesh  and  blood,  that  she's  a  wicked, 
strange  sort  of  a  child,  and  al'ays  tries  tu  hev 
her  own  way,  good  or  bad.  She  took  a  noshun 
tu  sleep  up  there,  and  I  s'pose  she  hears  the  rats 
runntn'  'bout  in  the  night,  and  gets  skeered.  Ez 
tu  them  bruises,  she's  al*aysclimbin',  and  rompin' 
round,  and  ridin'  the  colts  bare-backed  when  I 
ain't  about:  I  guess  she's  got  a  tumble  somehow 
or  other." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  such  accounts  of  Aleck's 
child.  What  you  tell  me  may  be  true, — I  have 
no  means  at  hand  just  at  present  to  disprove 
what  you  say, — but  I  do  tell  you  plainly  and 
bluntly  that  if  you  don't  remove  that  child  to 
a  better  apartment,  and  make  it  apparent  that 
she's  well  cared  for — and  in  accordance  with  her 
father's  written  wishes   make    arrangements    to 
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send  her  away  to  some  good  school  where  she'll 
have  all  the  advantages  her  means  warrant — I 
will  present  the  case  forthwith  to  the  Orphans* 
Court,  and  recommend  a  searching  investigation 
of  your  guardianship  and  treatment  of  this  ward 
confided  to  you  by  the  Court.  You  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  Deacon  Wythe,  but  hard  things 
are  being  whispered  around  relating  to  the  harsh 
treatment  your  niece  receives  at  your  hands  and 
from  your  family.  It  is  said  that  she  is  niade  a 
menial,  of,  is  half  starved,  neglected,  and  other- 
wise ill-treated.  I  warn  you  once  for  all  that 
your  brother's  child  must  be  treated  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  intentions  of  the  power  that 
placed  her  under  your  protection ;  and  you've 
got  to  send  her  away  to  the  best  boarding-school 
that  can  be  found  for  her."  All  this  Mr.  Abert 
said  in  a  slow,  incisive  way,  with  a  ring  in  his 
voice  and  a  flash  in  his  eye  that  showed  he  meant 
what  he  said,  without  compromise. 

**  It's  what  I've  ben  thinkin'  these  six  month 
or  more  ;  but,  ez  I  said  before,  I  put  it  off  because 
I  was  afeard  she'd  be  lonesome  amongst  strang- 
ers. She's  ben  the  very  plague  of  my  life ;  but  I 
bore  with  her,  and  did  my  best  'cordin*  tu  my 
views  of  right  and  wrong  for  her  int'rusts  ;  mebbe 
I  hev  erred  in  judgment  keepin'  her  here  insted 
of  doin'  at  once  what  Aleck  wanted  done  about 
sendin'  her  away  tu  school,  but  sence  you  advise 
me  tu  do  it  I'll  be  only  too  glad  tu  hev  her  go," 
answered  Deacon  Wythe,  frankly,  neither  admit- 
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ting  nor  rebutting  other  charges  except  in  a  gen- 
eral way. 

**  I  certainly  do  advise  it,  Mr. —  Deacon 
Wythe,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  little 
girl  in  there,  but  for  your  own;  for  L  tell  you 
plainly  there's  an  undercurrent  of  bad  feeling 
growing  against  you,  owing  to  reports  that  have 
been  whispered  from  one  to  another,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  true." 

•'  I  know  that  I  hev  enemies.  It's  tu  be  ex- 
pected. My  Divine  Master  hed  false  witnesses 
ag'in  Him,  and  I  don't  hope  tu  escape,"  said 
Wythe,  always  jealous  of  his  hard-earned  reputa- 
tion for  probity  and  sanctity, — in  fact  this  was 
his  weak  spot ;  for  all  else  he  had  the  repellant 
powers  of  a  rhinoceros.  "What  I've  done  for 
my  brother's  child  was,  ez  I  thought,  necessary 
discipline  that  her  unregen'rate  natur'  required ; 
she  hed  never  ben  managed,  and  was  growin'  up 
like  a  wild  colt,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
pertainin'  tu  her  salvation, — a  heady,  idle-minded, 
shiftless  young  un,  who  would  hev  made  some 
honest  man's  hum  miserable,  and  spent  her  sub- 
stance in  riotous  livin*  when  she  cometu  woman's 
estate.  In  tryin*  tu  lead  her  in  the  right  way  I 
may  hev  ben  over-harsh  sometimes, — I  admit 
that,  squire ;  but,  fact  is,  I  hev'nt  ben  used  to 
gal  children,  and  ef  I  erred  it  was  in  tryin'  tu  do 
right.     I  raaly  hev  done  the  best  I  could." 

"  Perhaps  you  have,  Deacon,"  said  the  lawyer, 
partly  won  over  by  the  man's  frank  confession ; 
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lawyers  are  sharp  enough  in  the  main,  but  neither 
as  sharp  nor  deep  as  a  hypocrite,  and  so  Mr. 
Abert's  usual  keenness  was  slightly  in  default; 
'*  perhaps  you  have :  but  such  mistakes  must  be 
rectified  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  once.  I  insist 
on  arrangements  being  made  to  send  Amy  away 
to  school  without  delay.  I  know  a  lady  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hoboken,  in  York  State,  the 
widow  of  a  former  associate  of  mine  at  the  bar, 
who  has  a  select  boarding-school:  an  accom- 
plished, motherly  woman,  who  takes  only  a  lim* 
ited  number  of  pupils — at  a  reasonable  price  too 
— who  would  be  the  very  person  to  send  the  child 
to." 

"  Would  her  sperttooal  intrusts  be  seen  tu  ?  " 
inquired  the  Deacon. 

**  Oh,  yes ;  I  take  it  for  granted  they  would,  as 
the  lady  is  a  very  pious  church  member  of  the 
Westminster  cut, — excuse  me,  I  meant  no  disre- 
spect,— she's  a  Congregationalist,  I  believe  ;  but 
I'll  write,  making  all  necessary  inquiries,  and  give 
you  the  particulars  as  soon  as  ever  I  hear  them." 

"  Wal,  yes !  Hevin  her  best  intrusts  at  heart 
nat'rally,  I  must  be  sure  tu  whose  keer  I  commit 
her;  and  ef  I  find  everything's  satisfactory  V\l 
take  her  down  tu  Hoboken  myself  in  September." 

**  That's  all  right  and  proper.  Shake  hands 
over  it.  Deacon,  and  forgive  if  I  spoke  a  little 
roughly  just  now.  It's  my  way  to  go  right 
straight  at  a  thing:  and  after  hearing  what  I  did, 
I  determined  to  ride  over  to  see  with  my  own 
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eyes  if  the  child  needed  a  friend — ^and  to  justify 
you^  if  the  rumors  against  you  proved  false.  Now 
we  understand  each  other;  but,  Wythe,  a  girl's 
nature  and  nerves  are  delicate  things  to  manage, 
and  I  think  you'd  better  loosen  the  reins  over 
that  child  at  once.  Remove  her  immediately  to 
another  sleeping  apartment.  Good-bye.  I  trust 
there's  no  ill  feeling,  but  I  tell  you  all  the  same, 
that  I  intend  to  see  that  the  welfare  and  comfort 
of  Aleck's  daughter  are  properly  cared  for." 

"  Wal,  no!  there's  no  ill  feelin',  squire.  I'd 
ruther  you'd  come  and  say  all  you  hed  to  say  tu 
my  face,  than  tu  do  it  behind  my  back.  I  don't 
deny  I've  been  strict  with  the  gal ;  but,  ez  I  said 
before,  it  was  ez  I  thought  for  her  gopd.  Let  me 
know  when  you  hear  from  Hoboken.  And  see 
yere,  squire:  look  over  my  accounts  down  tu 
Bolton,  will  you?  mebbe  they'll  say  next  I've  ben 
robbin*  my  brother's  estate,"  said  the  Deacon, 
with  humility  in  his  air,  and  a  wicked,  malign 
look  in  his  deep-set  reddish  eyes. 

•*  I  looked  into  that.  Deacon,  a  few  days  back, 
and  really  wonder  at  the  increase  of  profits  and 
interest  under  your  vigorous,  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  affairs.  It's  all  right  in  that  quarter," 
answered  the  lawyer,  beginning  to  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  himself. 

"  I'm  thankful  tu  hear  you  say  so.  I  thought 
mebbe  they'd  say  I  was  scrimpin'  and  savin*  tu 
enrich  myself  out  of  what  dun't  b'long  tu  me. 
»3 
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rii  take  it  kind  cf  you  hear  anysech  reports  tu 
contradict  *em." 

"  I  certainly  shall,  Deacon,"  answered  Mr. 
Abert.  The  two  men  shook  hands  and  parted ; 
the  lawyer  thinking  as  he  rode  away  that  if 
Wythe  was  an  uncouth,  narrow-minded  bigot,  he 
was  at  bottom  honest  in  his  intentions  and  had 
acted  according  to  his  circumscribed  plane  of  in- 
telligence ;  while  the  Deacon  stood  looking  after 
the  dapper  little  man,  so  handsomely  mounted 
on  his  roan  mare,  whose  whole  appeariance  in- 
dicated a  supreme  satisfaction  with  himself,  until 
a  curve  in  the  road  took  him  out  of  sight,  then 
grinding  his  teeth  and  snapping  his  eyes  with  the 
suppressed  j-age  that  nearly  suffocated  him,  he 
tramped  out  to  his  barn  where  he  endeavored  to 
expend  his  fury  in  threshing  out  oats,  which  he 
did  with  such  wicked  vim  that  he  broke  his  flail 
— a  piece  of  which,  flying  aside,  struck  Dan,  who 
was  helping  his  father,  on  the  head,  making  an 
ugly  wound  and  knocking  the  young  colt  of  a 
boy  senseless.  This  brought  the  man  to  his 
senses;  he  thought  Dan  was  dead,  for  he  lay 
without  life  or  motion  upon  the  threshing-floor, 
just  as  Amy  had  done  that  very  morning  when 
his  cruel  hand  struck  her  down.  But  there  was 
this  difference  :  the  boy  could  not  be  revived ;  he 
was  apparently  pulseless,  and  after  laying  two 
hours  in  this  stupor  of  insensibility,  without  giv- 
ing the  slightest  sign  of  life.  Josh  was  sent  off  in 
the  chaise  to  bring  a  doctor.     Three  hours  more 
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before  the  doctor  came,-^a  stranger  Josh  had  met' 
at  a  roadside  inn  about  half  way  between  Ridge- 
Croft  and  Bolton,  who  had  overheard  him  asking 
where  he  should  find  the  nearest  doctor,  and  who 
had  civilly  and  promptly  offered  his  services  as 
soon  as  he  ascertained  the  emergency  of  the  case, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  interfering  with  a 
brother  practitioner  by  coming.  He  ran  up  to 
his  own  room  and  came  back  with  a  small  valise 
containing  instruments  and  remedies,  jumped 
into  the  chaise  with  Josh,  and  in  another  instant 
the  horses*  heads  were  turned  towards  Ridge- 
Croft.  The  stranger  told  Josh  that  he  lived  in 
Boston,  where  he  practised  surgery  and  medicine, 
but  was  making  a  horseback  journey  through  the 
Valley  for  his  health,  resting  a  day  or  so  wher- 
ever he  found  it  pleasant— and  that  he  never 
travelled  without  his  "  shop,"  as  he  called  it,  in 
case  of  accidents.  Josh  thought  he  was  a  smart, 
knowing  fellow,  but  let  him  do  all  the  talking, 
for  he  had  a  scared  feeling  about  his  brother ;  he 
was  afraid  he  was  dead,  and  all  the  instincts  of 
natural  affection  aroused  by  the  shock  made  him 
understand  for  the  first  time  how  near  Dan  was 
to  him  and  how  terribly  he  should  miss  him  when 
he  was  gone. 

When  the  chaise  drove  up,  and  the  doctor  was 
conducted  to  the  house,  he  heard  wild  shrieks 
and  cries ;  and  guided  by  the  sound,  he  stepped 
across  the  hall  into  the  room  where  the  appar-. 
ently  dead  youth  lay  upon  his  mother's  bed,  hav- 
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ing  been  borne  thither  in  his  father's  arms.  Mrs. 
Wythe  was  beside  herself  with  grief,  and  was 
lamenting  her  first-born  as  a  tigress  might  grieve 
over  her  dead  whelps  suddenly  smitten  by  the 
hunter's  arrow.  She  wrung  her  hands,  walking 
to  and  fro,  her  gray  hair  streaming  over  her 
shoulders  and  forehead,  and  her  great  black  eyes 
wildly,  despairingly  staring.  Wythe  was  stupe- 
fied and  had  but  one  conscious  thought  of 
mingled  rage  and  despair  in  his  evil  heart  :  "  Ef 
it  was  only  her  layin*  there  stark  and  dead,  insted 
of  my  boy!  ef  it  was  only  that  gal !  Oh!  I  wish 
'it  was  I  I  wish  it  was!  I'd  kill  her  now  if  I 
thought  it  would  bring  him  back."  And  so,  like 
the  refrain  of  a  haunting  tune,  the  dark  murder- 
ous whisper  repeated  itself  over  and  over  again 
in  his  mind  until  a  madness  like  Saul's  was  pos- 
sessing him.  Amy  all  the  time  cowering  and 
shivering  with  dread  up  in  her  poor,  stifling 
room,  wondering,  but  afraid  to  go  down  to  in- 
quire the  meaning  of  the  cries  of  distress  she 
heard. 

But  Dan  was  not  dead.  The  doctor  told  Mrs. 
Wythe  she  had  better  try  and  be  quiet  for  the 
sake  of  her  son — requested  the  Deacon  to  open 
all  the  windows  wide, — and,  opening  his  valise, 
spread  open  a  case  of  glittering  surgical  instru- 
ments on  the  table.  Then  he  proceeded  with 
calm  deliberation,  and  light,  firm  touches,  to  ex- 
amine the  patient's  hurt,  clipping  away,  close  to 
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his  head,  all  around  the  wound,  his  coarse,  thick 
hair. 

•*  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  the  mother,  unable  wholly 
to  contain  herself. 

"  I  don't  think  he's  dead,  but  the  chance  is  a 
very  narrow  one.  Til  do  my  best  for  him.  I 
have  had  two  cases  like  this  before,"  he  answered 
quietly. 

"  Did  they  die  ?  **  she  asked,  as  if  starving  for 
hope. 

"  No :  they  got  well.  But  you  must  go  out  of 
the  room  now ;  my  hand  must  be  very  steady  to 
be  successful ;  the  least  word,  a  movement,  might 
give  it  a  slight  swerve  one  way  or  the  other ;  go 
out  for  God's  sake,  or  it  will  be  too  late."  She 
went  out  like  a  dumb  thing,  and  knelt  down  in 
the  dark  corner  of  a  distant  room  to  beg  of  God 
to  restore  her  son  to  her  alive. 

The  doctor  kept  Dan's  father  there  to  assist 
him ;  he  gave  him  a  few  brief  directions,  then 
made  another  and  more  minute  inspection  of  the 
wounded  spot,  this  time  with  powerful  glasses  to 
help  him ;  he  found  the  skull  crushed  in,  not  an 
extensive  but  a  dangerous  wound,  for  some  of 
the  bone  splinters  he  said  were  pressing  on  the 
brain,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  long  suspended 
animation.  He  took  a  little  steel  lever  which  he 
inserted  deftly  here  and  there,  lifting  up  the  bro- 
ken, depressed  bone ;  with  another  something  he 
removed  several  splinters — then  with  some  other 
glittering,  curiously  shaped  thing  he  gently  pried 
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the  cracked  skull  into  form,  and  the  i)rain  being 
relieved,  Dan  breathed,  moaned  and  stretched  out 
his  hands  as  If  feeling  his  way  in  the  dark.  The 
doctor  bandaged ,  his  head,  administered  a  little 
white  powder  which  he  placed  upon  his  tongue, 
and  told  the  Deacon. that  he  might  possibly  re- 
cover, but  that  it  would  be  a  tedious  time  before 
he  got  back  to  what  he  was  before, — '*  his  mind, 
I  mean.  It  may  riot  be  sd,  but  that  Js  the  worst 
to  be  dreaded.  Remove  him  presently  to  a  cool, 
shaded  room,  where  he  can  be  kept  quiet  and 
have  plenty  of  air.     I'll  wait  and  help  you." 

Joe  Wythe  was  glad  that  his  son  whom  he 
thought  dead  was  alive,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
he  began  to  wonder  what  this  clever  man  who 
had  saved  him  would  charge  for  his  pains,  and 
how  he  might  best  screw  him  down.  *  He  thanked 
the  doctor,  however^  and  went  out  to  find  his  wife 
and  tell  her  to  get  his  brother  Aleck's  room  up- 
stairs ready  for  Dan,  who  was  not  dead,  but 
better  since  the  operation.  Full  of  a  joy  she  had 
never  known  before  and  with  a  heart  softened  by 
exceeding  gratefulness  for  the  life  of  her  first- 
born, she  flew  to  her  labor  of  love^  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  rooms  upstairs  were  once  more 
opened  to  the  light  and  the  bed  arrayed  in  fine 
linen,  smelling  of  the  lavender  in  which  they  had 
been  long  packed  away ;  nothing  was  too  good 
to  save  Dan,  who  was  carried  on  a  blanket  be- 
tween the  doctor  and  his  father,  and  laid  sleeping 
nd  quiet  in  the  place  prepared  for  him,  to  be 
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watched  and  tended  right  royally  by  that  most 
royal  and  divine  of  human  things,  A  MOTHER'S 
LOVE.  The  doctor  went  away,  saying  he  should 
remain  in  the  neighborhood  a  week  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  case ;  and  when  the  Deacon  pulled 
down  a  poor  mouth,  and  told  him  he  was  afraid 
he  couldn't  afford  the  expense,  only  being  the 
agent  of  the  property  he  lived  on,  the  doctor  told 
him  to  give  himself  no  uneasiness  about  fees :  he 
was  travelling  for  recreation,  and  as  his  profession 
was  the  nearest  thing  in  life  to  his  heart,  he 
counted  this  little  affair  as  one  of  the  pleasant 
incidents  of  his  journey,  and  felt  n:ore  than  re- 
paid by  the  value  of  the  experience,  such  inci- 
dents not  being  common.  Then  the  Deacon 
made  much  of  him,  and  invited  him  to  come  to 
Ridge-Croft  whenever  he  felt  so  disposed,  and 
promised  to  remember  him  morning  and  evening 
at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  The  doctor  smiled  as 
he  rode  back,  still  driven  by  Josh,  to  his  inn,  and 
wondered  what  that  blue  old  Calvinist  up  there 
would  think  if  he  should  tell  him  he  was  an  out^ 
and-out  Papist! 

That  night  the  Deacon  had  a  talk  with  his  wife 
after  family  worship  which  made  her  bless  God 
that  the  troubles  of  that  day  had  softened  his 
heart  towards  his  niece,  whose  treatment  had 
been  a  sore  and  secret  grievance  to  the  stern, 
silent  woman,  who  dared  not  speak  or  act  in  her 
defence..  That  was  the  construction  she  placed 
upon  certain  directions  he  gave  her  about  Amy^ 
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added  to  some  h)rpocriticaI  observatrons  he  made 
relative  to  trying  a  new  plan  for  her  good.  No 
longer  afraid,  she  brought  Amy  downstairs  and 
gave  her  a  cup  of  good  tea,  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  spread  some  marmalade  over  it. 
Then  she  told  her  how  badly  Dan  had  got  hurt, 
speaking  so  kindly  that  Amy  thought  she  must 
be  dreaming,  and  wound  up  the  marvel  by  in- 
forming her  that  she  was  to  go  back  to  her  own 
room  to  sleep  that  very  night,  if  she  wished  to. 

*'Now  wash  up  the  things  youVe  used,  and 
run  up  and  slick  your  room  up  a  bit :  the  sheets 
and  things  are  in  the  press  in  the  passage.  You 
know  the  doctor  hed  Dan  put  in  your  father's 
room,  so  you  won't  be  so  lonely  ez  you  was  be- 
fore," she  added. 

Could  it  indeed  be  true  that  they  were  going 
to  let  her  go  back  to  sleep  in  her  own  beautiful 
room,  where  she  would  never  see  or  hear  the  rats 
again !  Oh,  it  was  too  much!  she  ran  and  threw 
hei*  arms  around  her  aunt,  and  kissed  her  brown 
scrawny  arm,  the  only  part  of  her  she  could  get 
at. 

•'  La  suz,  child !  you  like  to  made  me  drap  this 
chany  bowl !  don't  ever  do  such  a  thing  ag'iu  ! 
You  must  thank  your  uncle  for  the  change;  I 
hed  nothin'  tu  do  with  movin*  you  out  of  your 
room,  and  nothin'  to  do  movin'  you  back.  But 
stop !  dun't  you  say  nothin'  tu  the  Deacon  'bout 
it,  and  keep  out  of  his  sight  ez  much  ez  you  can ; 
he  sez  so." 
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"  I'll  do  whatever  you  tell  me,  aunt.  I  am  so 
glad  !  I'll  try  to  be  very  good,  and  I'll  help  to 
nurse  poor  Dan ! "  she  said,  tremulous  with  de- 
light. 

'*Wal,  yes,— I  didn't  think  of  that.  Ther's 
many  a  little  thing  you  ken  do  that'll  save  me 
time.  I  dun't  mind  the  trouble,  but  I  do  mind 
losin'  time  potterin*  up  and  down.  I'm  glad  on 
the  hull  that  your  uncle  lets  you  come  back  tu 
your  room.  But  mind  and  keep  out  of  his  way  : 
he's  in  a  strange  sort  o*  way  sence  Dan  got 
hurted." 

"  Won't  I  keep  out  of  his  way  though ! " 
thought  the  child,  with  an  clastic  rebound  of 
spirits  that  she  had  not  felt  for  months,  that 
cleared  her  head  of  the  last  vestiges  of  pain,  and 
made  her  blood  flow  warm  and  evenly  through 
her  veins.  "  I  wish  I  could  never  see  him  again  ! 
I  hate  him,  and  I  wish  the  flail  had  hit  him  in- 
stead of  Dan.  But  no — I  won't  wish  that ;  and 
I'll  try  not  to  hate  him  for  fear  my  beautiful  angel 
will  go  away  and  never  come  back  to  me  again." 


CHAPTER  XL 

Two  weeks  later.  Schopl-master  Sparks  has 
gone  away  from  Ridge-Croft  and  is  now  taking 
his  turn  at  "  boardin*  round  "  at  Captain  Willis', 
a  warrior  who  holds  his  commission,  under  the 
-Militia  State-laws  and  by  virtue  thereof  makes 
himself  terrible  in  regimentals  on  training  day 
and  Fourth  of  July ;  between  whiles  he  is  a 
plain,  plodding  New  England  farmer,  as  inoffen- 
sive as  one  of  his  own  sheep,  content  with  the 
moderate  prosperity  he  has  achieved,  and  envy- 
ing no  man.  He  is  of  good  standing  in  the  sect 
to  which  he  belongs,  being  counted  one  of  the 
elect,  and  really  believing  that  he  is.  He  acts 
according  to  his  lights,  which  are  at  the  best  but 
faint  and  glimmering,  as  if  they  shone  "  through 
a  glass  darkly,"  his  highest  merit  being  that  he  is 
honest  in  his  belief,  without  hypocrisy  or  shame. 
His  natural  disposition  is  to  "  live  at  peace  with 
all  men  and  mind  his  own  business,"  which  is  his 
**  motto,"  as  he  often  says  with  a  simple  dignity 
that  generally  impresses  people  with  an  idea  that 
it  is  a  very  good  motto  indeed,  only  so  few  of 
them  lay  it  to  heart.  But  Captain  Willis,  whose 
wife  has  been  dead  many  years,  has  three  daugh- 
ters, the  eldest  two  far  in  the  forties,  the 
202 
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youngest  a  Widow  with  one  child,  a  boy,  with 
whom  we  have  nothing  to  do.  These  women 
are  possessed  of  such  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
industry  and  resolute  will  that  they  get  through 
the  daily  routine  of  their  legitimate  domestic 
chores,  and  much  extra  work  besides,  with  a 
velocity  that  leaves  them  with  much  more  spare 
time  upon  their  hands  than  is  good  for  them.  I 
speak  advisedly  when  I  say  "  than  is  good  for 
them,"  because  they  do  not  apply  this  spare  time 
to  pursuits  which  in  the  least  degree  elevate 
their  states  either  morally  or  mentally  to  a 
higher  plane  than  the  one  in  which  they  live, 
move  and  have  their  being.  They  do  not  care 
for  books,  and  take  but  small  account  of  nature 
only  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  available  to  the 
practical  uses  of  life ;  they  have  but  narrow 
ideas  of  hospitality,  and  the  golden  rule  of  doing 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you  is  a  dead  letter  to  their  perceptions;  but 
they  dearly  love  gossip,  at  home  or  abroad,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  flavored  with  a  spice  of  slan- 
der ;  they  roll  it  under  their  tongue  as  a  sweet 
morsel,  and  use  their  **  spare  time  "  to  ferret  out 
the  slightest  clew  leading  to  the  ghoul-like  ban- 
quets in  which  they  delight.  It  is  not  good  for 
such  people  to  have  "spare  time";  it  gives 
them  an  incalculable  power  of  working  mischief. 
There  are  people  in  the  world  possessed  of  a 
vulturine  faculty  of  sniffing  afar  off  the  dead  or 
wounded  quarry  stricken  do^vn   by  the  shafts  of 
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malice;  with  marvellous  ingenuity  and  devilish 
perceptivcness  they  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  secrets,  on  the  keeping  of  which  the  peace 
and  respectability  of  families  depend,  that  but 
for  them  might  remain  buried ;  they  whisper 
them  abroad,  they  proclaim  them  from  the 
house-tops,  until  the  innocent  are  driven  to  hide 
their  heads  with  unmerited  shame,  and  the 
erring,  who  might  have  been  saved,  are  hunted  to 
desperation.  It  matters  little  to  such  natures 
the  degree  of  actual  guilt,  or  whether  the  sus- 
pected individual  be  wrongfully  accused  :  they 
fold  them  serpent-like  in  a  coil  as  cruel  as  death, 
and  covering  them  with  the  filthy  slime  of  their 
venom  turn  them  loose,  damaged  and  ruined  in 
their  reputation  as  essentially  as  if  they  had 
actually  sinned  according  to  their  accusation. 
Who  stops  to  consider,  when  an  innuendo  is  whis- 
pered, the  doubt  expressed,  the  circumstantial 
evidence  related,  that  it  may  in  fact  be  alto- 
gether false  of  this  one  or  that  one?  Who  has  the 
power,  if  they  would,  when  a  whole  pack, 
**  Blanche,  Sweet-heart  and  Tray,"  with  other 
curs  of  high  and  low  degree,  are  in  full  cry  on 
the  trail  of  the  victim  they  are  hunting  down,  to 
stop  them  ?  Well  may  St.  James  say,  referring 
to  such,  that  "  the  tongue  is  a  member  set  on  fire 
by  hell  "  ;  well  may  the  slanderer  be  said  to  have 
the  tongue  of  asps  stinging  with  sudden  death  ! 
A  divine  charity  is  effluent,  and  must  by  a  su- 
pernatural  necessity  burst  into  countless    bios- 
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soms  of  good  works ;  so  malice,  its  antithesis,  is 
also  effluent  in  its  diabolical  nature,  and  of 
necessity  bears  a  fruitage  as  deadly  and  ven- 
omous as  the  Upas,  whose  odor  it  is  death  to 
breathe. 

But  would  you  know  which  order  of  slanderers 
do  the  most  irremediable  mischief?  Good  peo- 
ple. We  need  not  go  among  the  Puritan  sects, 
or  others  separated  from  the  One  true  Faith,  to 
find  them,  for  unhappily  they  exist  within  its 
fold — self-deluded,  dead  to  the  spirit  of  the 
teachings  of  their  holy  religion,  and  only  intent 
on  the  indulgence  of  their  favorite  sin.  Sin ! 
they  never  dream  of  its  being  a  sin,  the  way  they 
do  it.  Don't  they  go  to  confession  and  Com- 
munion regularly?  Are  they  ever  absent  from 
public  devotions — from  Mass  to  Rosary?  Don't 
they  give  to  the  poor,  and  visit  the  sick  ?  Aren't 
they  scandalized  when  others  can't  do  the  same  ? 
— or  as  they  mildly  put  it,  **  don't  "  ?  Can  it  be 
possible  that  such  edifying  individuals  tattle 
scandal  ?  They  do.  I  have  heard  them ;  and 
I'll  tell  you  how  they  do  it.  They  do  it  under 
the  guise  of  a  charitable  grief  for  the  short-com- 
ings of  Mrs.  So-and-so,  or  the  fall  of  that  exem- 
plary man  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  had  maybe  not 
fallen  after  all ;  they  deprecate  with  sanctimoni. 
ous  faces  the  faults  and  omissions  of  their  best 
friends,  and  ask  you  with  a  sigh  to  pray  for 
them  ;  they  ag^ee  to  slanderous  reports  by  their 
very  silence,  or  a  significant  way  they  have  of 
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Tolling  up  their  eyes — by  a  sinister  5mile,  or  by  a 
shrug ;  they  wonder  at  the  shortcomings  of  their 
neighbors,  sugar-coating  and  killing  their  con- 
science by  uttering  words  of  simulated  pity  and 
sympathy.  I  have  known  them  do  this  when  that 
very  morning  the  tongue  now  helping  to  murder 
a  reputation  received  upon  it  the  very  Body  and 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ !  Is  this  self-deception  ? 
is  it  blindness?  is  it  ignorance?  I  do  not  know: 
it  may  be  one,  it  may  be  all  combined,  but  it  is 
slander  all  the  same ;  slander  pointed  and 
weighted,  coming  from  them  with  a  deadlier  in- 
fluence than  from  others. 

I  might  go  on,  only  I  am  not  writing  an  essay 
on  slander.  I  hardly  know  how  it  came  about 
that  I  have  said  what  I  have  on  the  subject,  for 
my  business  is  to  tell  you  how  Amy  Wythe  got 
adrift  in  the  world,  and  of  the  agencies  that  set 
her  adrift  ;  I  leave  this  sin  of  the  age,  this  serpent 
lurking  in  the  Eden  of  Christ's  Church,  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Confessional,  from  the  altar,  and  * 
from  the  pulpit,  that  souls  may  avoid  its  insid- 
ious, destructive  virus. 

So,  take  it  all  in  all,  you  percTeive  that  it  was 
not  a  good  thing  for  these  thrifty  daughters  of  Caf>- 
tain  Willis  to  have  '*  spare  time  "  on  their  hands, 
seeing  how  they  used  it  ;  but  they  will  pass 
nearly  altogether  out  of  my  story,  and  you  will 
presently  see  why  they  were  introduced  at  all. 
They  had  heard  mysterious  rumors  about  the  in- 
mates of  Ridge-Croft ;  how  Aleck's  little  orphan 
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child  was  treated,  and"  hpw-^whispered  under  the 
breath,  however,  no  one  being  bold  enough  to 
impute  such  things  openly  to  a  man  of  Deacon 
Wythe's  character — her  uncle  and  aunt,  both 
greedy  for  her  fortune,  would  not  be  very  sorry 
to  have  her  out  of  the  way — that  is,  lying  on  the 
hillside,  under  the  same  sod  that  covered  her  par- 
ents. They  saw  with  their  own  eyes  what  a 
scarecrow  they  had  made  of  Amy  when  they 
brought  her  to  meeting  dressed  in  her  common 
dark  calico  made  after  the  pattern  worn  by  Noah's 
wife ;  they  saw  that  her  beautiful  hair  was 
cropped  close  to  her  head,  that  she  had  a  pitiful, 
scared  look  in  her  big  blue  eyes;  but  at  first 
they  only  thought  that  Miss'  Wythe,  never 
having  had  a  daughter  of  her  own,  didn't  know 
how  to  slick  her  up  like  other  young  gals ;  and 
cared  no  more  about  it  until  the  rumors  set  afloat 
by  Abigail  Jones  fell  like  pleasant  dews  upon 
them  just  when  they  were  perishing  for  some- 
thing to  gossip  over,  for  about  that  time  they 
were  absorbed  in  the  usual  fall  preparations  for 
winter,  and  had  no  opportunity  to  go  round 
among  the  neighbors  to  gleam  a  scrap  to  gnaw 
OB.  The  maple  syrup  and  sugar  were  to  be  clar- 
ified and  stored  ;  the  winter  apples  to  be  looked 
over  and  put  into  their  bins;  the  pumpkins  had 
been  sunned  enough  and  were  to  be  laid  carefully 
by  in  their  usual  place  in  the  great  dry  cellar  ;  the 
elderberry-wine  to  be  bottled  ;  the  cider — equal 
to  champagne,  it  was  said — was  to  be  seen  after ; 
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walnuts  and  shellbarks  to  be  barrelled  ;  the  pre- 
serves  and  fruit-sauces  to  be  examined  to  see  that 
none  of  them  were  fermenting ;  the  pickles  also  to 
be  inspected  lest  they  might  be  showing  a  speck  of 
mould,  and  a  hundred  or  more  other  minor  things 
to  be  attended  to,  for  your  New  Englander  loves 
the  good  things  of  this  life  :  he  may  not  care  for  the  , 
purple  and  fine  linen,  but  he  does  for  his  stomach 
and  the  pleasures  thereof.  The  Willises,  there- 
fore, were  occupied  from  morning  until  night ; 
and  as  ih^ir  neighbors  were  engaged  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  the  same  domestic  preparations, 
all  intercourse  between  them  was  necessarily  shut 
off,  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but 
talk  over  what  they  had  heard,  to  each  other, 
speculate  upon  its  probabilities,  and  build  a  pre- 
cious structure  thereon  while  they  brewed  their 
home-made  ale  and  ginger-beer. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this.  School-master  Sparks 
arrived  one  afternoon,  when  he  was  not  expected 
— his  turn  there  being  a  month  later,  but  owing 
to  the  breaking-up  and  moving  away  of  the  family 
he  was  going  to  from  Ridge-Croft,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  the  next  in  order,  which  was  Captain 
Willis*.  Now  they'd  hear  all  about  it,  they  said 
to  each  other :  "  we  shall  get  it  from  the  fountain 
head."  Not  only  that :  the  school-master  was  a 
single  man,  and  who  knew  what  might  happen  ! 
They  determined  he  should  have  a  nice  supper 
to  begin  with,  and  be  made  much  of.  But  dom- 
ine  Sparks  was  a  silent,  abstracted  man,  as  you 
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know,  and  to  their  direct  questions  as  to*  how- 
matters  were  going  on  at  Ridge-Croft,  the  artful 
illusions  and  broad  hints,  he  replied  in  monosyl- 
lables or  by  brief  answers  wide  of  the  mark. 
They  thought  he  was  very  deep,  or  an  idiot ;  one 
or  the  other  made  it  impossible  to  throw  him  off 
his  guard.  The  fact  is  he  was  shy  by  nature,  and 
his  solitary  life  having  made  him  more  so,  this 
battle-array  of  spinsters  with  a  widow  to  the  fore 
had  simply  made  him  dumb. 

But  they  were  not  going  to  give  up :  they 
hadn't  lived  in  the  world  so  long  as  not  to  know 
that 

"  When  a  woman  will,  she  will,  depend  on't ; 
And  when  she  won't,  she  won't,  and  there's  an  end  on't." 

They  saw  that  this  impracticable  pedagogue 
would  have  to  be  played  like  a  fish  at  the  end  of  * 
a  line,  and  they  tempted  him  with  doughnuts 
and  apples,  with  fish-balls  and  pumpkin-pies,  with 
custard  and  baked  pork  and  beans, — they  fed 
him,  literally,  on  milk  and  honey,  regaled  him 
with  cookies  and  cider ;  they  waylaid  him  with 
soft  speeches,  they  hemmed  him  round  about 
With  womanly  care,  they  darned  his  socks,  mended 
his  linen,  they  talked  to  him  from  three  sides  at 
once,  until  he  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  a 
moral  triangle  from  which  there  was  no  escape ; 
they  gave  him  no  time  in  the  evening  to  read  his 
little  old  Greek  books,  but  they  treated  him  to  el- 
derberry-wine and  sponge-cake,  upon  which  he  fell 
14 
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into  the  trap,  fell  into  it  with  his  eyes  wide  6pen, 
firmly  convinced  that  it  was  the  better  part  of 
wisdom  to  yield  at  discretion  than  to  expend  his 
powers  of  resistance  to  no  purpose.  Besides 
that,  he  began  to  question  himself  as  to  whether 
it  was  not  his  duty,  as  a  Christian,  to  speak  out 
what  he  knew  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
showed  themselves  so  ready  to  injure  the  reputa- 
tion  of  a  good,  well-meaning,  upright  man  like 
Deacon  Wythe.  One  evening,  after  the  usual 
early  supper  of  good  things,  the  family  gathered 
around  the  work-table,  in  the  centre  of  Which 
stood  a  brightly-burning  coal-oil  lamp.  A  cheer- 
ful little  fire  crackled  and  flamed  on  the  hearth — 
for  the  nights  were  frosty — blending  its  red  flick- 
ering glow  with  the  white,  steady  radiance  of  the 
lamp.  Captain  Willis  snored  in  his  arm-chair,  the 
cat  snoring  in  unison  as  she  lay  crouched  upon 
his  knees.  Miss  Dorcas  was  darning  the  family 
stockings.  Miss  Eunice  was  hemming  towels,  the 
widow  Keturah  Snell  was  busy  over  a  shirt  for 
her  boy,  while  Master  Sparks  sat  without  range, 
looking  helplessly  first  at  one,  then  at  another. 
It  was  getting  towards  bedtime.  Miss  Dorcas 
turned  her  last  pair  of  socks,  and  rolling  them 
neatly  together  laid  them  upon  the  finished  pile 
in  her  basket,  and  went  into  the  buttery,  wTience 
she  returned  with  a  tray  holding  a  pitcher  of  cider, 
doughnuts,  apple-pie  and  walnuts,  which  she 
placed  upon  the  table  with  a  general  invitation 
for  every  one  to  help  themselves.     This  was  a  di- 
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version,  anyhow,  for  the  beleaguered  man,  who 
was  blessed  with  a  good  digestive  power  and  one 
of  those  ever-ready  appetites  which  enabled  him 
to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  Providence  with  zest  and 
thankfulness  in  season  and  out  of  season. 

"  Did  you  hear  any  news  about  Dan  Wythe  to- 
day,  Mr.  Sparks?"  inquired  Miss  Dorcas,  in  an 
off-hand  way,  as  if  the  thought  had  that  instant 
entered  her  mind,  emphasizing  her  question  by  a 
large  slice  of  apple-pie  laid  temptingly  upon  his 
plate. 

"Yes:  I  did.  He's  about  the  same,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"  Du  tell  now !  I  calculate  his  father  must  feel 
bad.  Seems  to  me  it's  a  sort  of  judgment  on 
him  for  treatin'  Aleck's  poor  little  orphan  gal  so 
barbarous,"  observed  Miss  Eunice. 

"  Deacon  Wythe  does  feel  bad  about  Dan,  but 
not  in  the  way  you  say,"  replied  Master  Sparks, 
now  in  for  it,  his  face  covered  with  purple 
splotches,  the  thin  lips  of  his  capacious  mouth 
trembling,  and  his  round  light-gray  eyes  project- 
ing  like  a  crab's.  The  situation  was  new  to  him 
and  no  wonder  that  he  felt  and  showed  the  stress 
of  it. 

"  Law  suz !  you  don't  mean  it  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
widow  Snell. 

"Yes,  I  do.  The  evil  reports  flying  round  the 
country  to  the  detriment  of  a  good  man's  name 
are  due  to  malice  and  envy.  Abigail  Jones  and 
another  gossiping  old  woman  named  Judith  Gill 
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had  a  grudge  against  Deacon  Wythe,  and  spread 
abroad  these  lying  rumors.  Fact  is,  the  poor  lit- 
tle girl  had  never  been  managed  ;  she  had  done  as 
she  pleased  from  the  time  she  was  born  ;  she  had 
a  stubborn  will  of  her  own,  and  was  as  wild  as  a 
motherless  colt.  Seeing  this,  the  Deacon  and 
his  wife  undertook  to  bring  her  under  wholesome 
subjection,  with  the  intention  of  training  her  in 
the  ways  of  usefulness  and  piety  ;  but  you  know 
I  guess,  that  they  never  had  a  girl-child  in  their 
family,  and  they  were  a  little  over-strict  with  her, 
— the  Deacon  admits  that, — but  as  soon  as  ever 
he  saw  how  it  was,  that  their  rough,  plain  ways 
and  the  discipline  they  thought  it  right  to  exer- 
cise didn't  agree  with  her,  they  gave  up,  and 
there's  ho  happier,  freer  child  in  New  England 
this  day  than  Amy  Wythe.  I  was  there  four 
weeks,  and  saw  both  sides.  The  first  two  weeks 
I  couldn't  make  out  exactly  how  it  was;  things 
didn't  look  right.  I  was  afraid  the  child  was 
badly  treated,  only  I  couldn't  reconcile  it  to  my 
mind  why  she  should  be,  or  what  motive  such  a 
good,  upright  man  as  Deacon  Wythe  could  have 
to  ill-treat  her,  especially  when  it  was  to  his  inter- 
est to  do  otherwise.  All  at  once  things  grew 
different.  Her  aunt  had  made  her  helpful  and 
smart ;  it  used  to  astonish  me  to  see  how  hefty 
and  useful  she  was;  and  now  when  her  light 
chores  are  done  she  goes  when  and  where  she 
pleases,  sometimes  ranging  about  the  hills,  some- 
times rowing  to  the  island,  where  she  takes  her 
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picture-books  and  dolls  and  amuses  herself  for 
hours  under  the  willows.  She's  as  rosy  as  a 
peach,  and  goes  about  singing  until  you'd  thtnlc 
there  was  a  thrush  flitting  about. 

"  Wal !  I  swanny !  "  ^exclaimed  Miss  Eunice, 
flinging  down  a  roller-towel  she  had  just  sewed 
together;  "and  she  didn't  sleep  in  a  cuddy-hole 
either,  did  she  ?  " 

"  No :  she's  got  the  prettiest,  daintiest  room 
to  sleep  in  I  ever  saw.  It's  fit 'for  the  Governor's 
daughter.  The  Deacon  told  her  to  show  it  to 
me  one  day  when  she  and  I  were  going  up 
to  see  Dan.  There's  bright  paper  upon  the  wall, 
a  carpet  upon  the  floor  all  over  mosses  and  roses, 
a  white  bed,  and  white  furniture  with  flowers 
painted  on  it, — well !  I  don't  know  much  about 
such  matters,  but  it  was  good  enough  for  a  queen 
to  sleep  in,  and  much  too  good  for  some  of  'em,  I 
must  say." 

"  But  she  did  sleep  in  the  old  hole  over  the 
buttery, — I  know  that  to  be  a  fact,"  put  in  Miss 
Dorcas.     "  Here,  take  some  more  cider." 

"  She  did,  once  in  a  way,"  answered  Master 
Sparks,  quaffing  a  fresh  draught  of  cider.  **  She 
took  a  fancy  to.  She  got  afraid  of  nights,  after 
her  father  was  killed  and  Abigail  Jones  went 
away,  to  stay  on  that  side  of  the  house.  But  she 
dun*t  mind  now,  since  Dan — poor  fellow! — has 
been  moved  up  to  his  uncle's  room,  not  far  off 
from  hers.  The  Boston  doctor  ordered  him  put 
there,  and  helped  to  move  him    so  as  to  keep 
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him  quiet  and  give  him  plenty  of  sunshine  and 
air/' 

"Law  suz!"  said  Mrs.  Snell,  "how  folks  du 
talk !  They  dun't  stand  upon  a  line  no  more'n 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  did !  Only  think  now  how 
that  righteous  man  has  been  slandered !  But 
mebbe  'twas  Miss*  Wythe  that  treated  her  so?" 

**  No :  Amy  is  fond  of  her  aunt.  She  told  me 
that  her  aunt  was  good  to  her.  It  all  grew 
out  of  a  mistaken 'system  of  management.  The 
Deacon,  knowing  the  shortcomings  of  her  par- 
ents, and  how  sudden  they  were  cut  off  in  their 
sins,  was  too  eager  to  make  her  perfect, — he  says 
so  himself, — and  he  was  carried  away  by  his  zeal 
for  her  good.  I  think  so  myself ;  I  dun't  believe 
in  putting  too  great  a  strain  on  young  people 
against  their  nature.  The  Deacon  said  he'd 
learnt  a  lesson  by  experience,  and  was  inclined  to 
think  he  was  too  old  to  begin  raising  other 
people's  children,  though  he  did  all  he  had  done 
for  the  best.     And  I  believe  he  did." 

"  Du  tell  now  !  I  hope  they  won't  let  her  grow 
up  without  eddication  or  knowin'  anything  use- 
ful?" remarked  Miss  Eunice,  in  severe  tones. 

"  Oh  no !  She's  going  away  in  a  short  time 
to  boarding-school,  down  to  Hoboken,  in  York 
State." 

"  Bordin'-school !  "  said  Miss  Dorcas,  raising 
her  hands.  "  Wal !  I  thought  Joe  Wythe  had 
more  sense.  The  gal  will  be  ruined,  and  never 
wurth  her  salt  by  tlie  time  she  comes  back,  she'll 
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be  that  full  of  foolishness  and  vanity  and  worldly 
notions." 

"  She's  going,  though.  The  school's  a  small 
select  one,  kept  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Abert's ;  and 
I  think  it's  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
her.     I  told  the  Deacon  so." 

"And  you  say  Dan's  no  better?"  blurted  out 
Miss  Eunice,  feeling  deeply  aggrieved  at  having 
got  so  little  in  return  for  all  the  pains  they  had 
been  at  in  the  hope  of  hearing  a  veritable  tale  of 
horror  instead  of  such  simple  matter-of-fact  state- 
ments, as  commonplace  as  could  be. 

**  Dan  is  in  a  bad  way.  He  can't  remember 
things.  It's  with  him  just  as  if  his  life  began 
when  his  skull  got  crushed  with  the  broken  flail. 
That  young  doctor  from  Boston  who  saved  his 
life  says  it  may  be  a  year  or  so  before  he  gets 
well  over  it  ;  perhaps  he  will  never  be  as  he  was 
before.  He  says  the  chances  are  against  him. 
He  lays  there*  all  day  twisting  his  fingers  about, 
and  never  speaks  unless  he's  spoken  to.  He 
knows  them  all,  but  it's  only  as  if  he  had  known 
them  since  he  got  hurt ;  all  except  Amy.  When- 
ever she  comes  in  he  brightens  up  and  says 
*  Sing,'  and  she  sits  there  sewing  doll-baby  clothes 
or  sorting  wild-flowers,  singing  hours  at  a  time. 
It's  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  make  him 
happy." 

The  clock  struck  ten  ;  Captain  Willis  was 
shaken  up  by  Miss  Dorcas  and  told  that  it  was 
time  for  family  worship,  which  it  required  a  num. 
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ber  of  vigorous  snorts  and  wheezy  coughs  to  get 
him  sufficiently  wide  awake  enough  to  perform, 
after  which  the  family  retired  in  solemn  order, 
and  in  various  moods  of  thought,  in  all  of  which 
there  was  a  spark  of  resentment  against  Master 
Sparks. 

No  more  elderberry-wine  and  sponge-cake  for 
the  master;  but  on  the  whole  they  did  not  ill-treat 
him,  and  he  got  time  to  read  his  Greek  books. 
Only  the  widow*made  much  of  him  now,  for  she 
was  not  altogether  comfortable  under  her  father's 
roof,  and  would  not  have  refused  a  second  offer 
of  marriage  for  the  sake  of  getting  from  under  the 
thraldom  of  the  two  severe  spinsters  who  ruled  the 
house,  even  had  such  proposal  come  from  the 
peripatetic  school-master  who  had  no  capital 
except  his  brains. 

Now  every  word  that  School-master  Sparks  had 
said  was  true.  After  Lawyer  Abert's  visit  to 
Ridge-Croft,  which  was  never  alluded  to.  Amy 
was  left  to  her  own  devices.  No  one  hindered  or 
made  her  afraid.  She  was  back  again  in  her  own 
sweet  room,  dolls  and  toys  were  restored  to  her, 
she  could  go  into  the  air  and  sunshine,  out  under 
the  trees  or  on  the  river  whenever  she  pleased  ; 
she  could  pull  the  fall  roses  and  chrysanthemums 
to  decorate  her  vases  and  table,  and  no  one  chid 
her;  she  could  sit  under  the  old  maples,  now 
ablaze  with  their  ripened  tints  of  scarlet  and  gold 
and  crimson,  without  dreading  a  blow  for  being 
there ;    and   most   wonderful   of    all,   her    uncle 
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brought  her  a  pretty  chip  hat  trimmed  with  pale 
blue  ribbons,  one  day,  from  Bolton  :  she  did  not 
know  that  Lawyer  Abert  had  met  him  on  the 
street  and  told  him  that  the  child  was  kept 
dressed  like  a  beggar  and  must  have  better  ap- 
parel. Then  her  own  pretty,  tasty  clothes  were 
unpacked,  lengthened,  let  out  in  the  seams  and 
otherwise  altered  to  fit  her  by  a  seamstress  who 
understood  such  matters,  who  was  brought  from 
Bolton  especially  for  that  purpose.  All  this  sud- 
den happiness  and  brightness,  coming  like  the 
morning  after  a  night-storm,  used  to  give  her 
strange  thoughts  at  times.  Sometimes  she 
thought  all  the  frightful  experiences  of  the  past 
months  were  dreams,  and  not  real ;  sometimes  it 
came  into  her  head  that  the  fair,  tender  Mother 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  "  big  bright  Angel "  of  her 
life  had  pitied  and  helped  her,  for  she  had  never 
failed  to  ask  their  succor  in  her  desolation.  Any 
way,  however  it  might  be,  she  was  very  happy, 
and  would  have  been  completely  so  but  for  two 
shadows :  one  was  poor  Dan  lying  up-stairs  so 
dull  and  helpless  that  there  was  always  an  ache 
in  her  heart  for  him ;  the  other  was  her  uncle, 
who  never  addressed  a  word  to  her  except  when 
some  of  the  neighbors  came  visiting  at  Ridge- 
Croft,  which  they  did  quite  frequently  of  late, 
having  been  invited — for  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  any  of  them — to  do  so  ;  or  at  meet- 
ing, after  the  religious  exercises  were  over,  friends 
and    acquaintances    would     come     around     the 
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Wythes  to  shake  hands,  inquire  after  Dan,  and 
cast  keen  looks  at  Amy's  fine  clothes ;  then  he 
would  make  opportunities  to  speak  to  and  of  her 
in  a  grave,  kind  way,  as  he  might  have  done  to 
his  own  daughter  had  he  been  blessed  with  one ; 
which  folks  were  not  slow  to  notice  and  comment 
on,  pitying  him  the  while  as  a  misjudged  saint. 
But  if  he  succeeded  in  throwing  dust  in  other 
people's  eyes,  this  child  whom  he  had  tortured, 
whose  memory  would  not  let  her  forget  all  that 
she  had  suffered  at  his  cruel  hands,  whose  loving 
heart  leaned  with  sweet  forgiveness  towards 
others  who  had  not  been  too  kind  to  her ;  who, 
in  her  newly  recovered  happiness,  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  the  dark  bitter  past,  shrank  from  him 
always  with  a  quivering  of  her  flesh ;  and  when 
more  than  once  or  twice  she  suddenly  looked  up 
toward  him  and  caught  him  watching  her  stealth- 
ily with  a  scowl  of  hate  in  his  red  eyes,  she  felt 
herself  grow  cold  and  numb  before  him. 

Neighbors  were  invited  to  Ridge-Croft,  now-a- 
days,  who  had  not  crossed  the  threshold  of  its 
door  since  Aleck  died,  and  received  hospitable 
treatment  to  the  dismay  of  Mrs.  Joe,  who  could 
not  get  over  the  old  pinching,  penurious  days, 
and  thought  this  new  order  of  things  would  cer- 
tainly bring  them  to  want  and  poverty.  But 
though  the  Deacon  was  determined  to  assert 
himself  before  the  world  and  practically  give 
the  lie  to  the  slanders  against  his  good  fame,  he, 
however,  kept  his  own  counsel.     He  told  his  wife 
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one  morning  to  set  up  her  quilting  frames  and 
invite  all  the  neighbors,  including  the  young 
people,  who  might  want  to  dance  after  supper,  to 
a  regular  quilting  bee,  and  to  remember  that  he 
wished  the  table  covered  with  the  best  and  plenty 
of  everything.  "  I'm  goin*,"  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion, "  tu  turn  over  a  new  leaf  ;•  it  affects  my 
usefulness  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  tu  be  livin* 
as  we  hev  ben.  It's  ag'in  the  preceps  of  the  Gos- 
pil.  Don't  forget  to  slick  Amy  up  in  her  best." 
Then  he  marched  off  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  from  the  astonished  woman,  who  sat  star- 
ing at  him  with  a  dazed  expression  in  her  big 
black  eyes  which  plainly  indicated  doubts  of  his 
sanity.  But,  sane  or  insane,  she  knew  that  when 
he  gave  an  order  he  meant  it  to  be  obeyed. 
Amy  was  wild  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  so 
great  an  enjoyment  as  the  one  in  prospect ;  and 
when  her  aunt  took  out  a  beautiful  new  blue 
merino  dress  for  her  to  put  on,  with  a  piece  of 
lace  around  her  neck,  and  gave  her  a  handsome 
coral  necklace  with  a  gold  clasp — that  had  been 
her  mother's — to  wear,  she  was  nearly  speechless 
with  joy;  not  only  these  pretty  fineries,  but  a 
strip  of  pale  blue  ribbon  to  tie  under  her  short 
golden  curls,  in  a  bow  at  the  side,  with  long  ends 
fluttering  to  her  shoulders,  which  gave  a  finish  to 
her  toilette  :  surely  this  was  the  white  day- of  her 
life,  for  never  had  she  been  so  happy  or  looked  so 
lovely !  Everybody  made  much  of  the  pretty 
blithe   creature  ;  the   old    friends   of   the   family 
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expressed  their  astonishment  and  gratification 
openly,  to  see  her  look  so  blooming  and  grown  so 
beautiful. 

*'  You'll  miss  her,  I  giiess  Miss'  Wythe ;  she's 
good  company  for  you,"  said  a  neighbor,  as  they 
all  sat  round  the  quilting  frame,  gossiping  and 
stitching  away  at  the  star  quilt — the  results  of 
odds  and  ends  of  patient  toil,  and  odds  and 
ends  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  dress  she 
had  ever  had,  besides  the  innumerable  bits 
and  remnants  found  among  the  effects  of  her 
deceased  sister  and  brother-in-law,  which  brought 
it  to  a  more  rapid  completion  than  she  had  ever 
hoped  for. 

"  Wal !  yes :  I  shall.  She's  got  tu  be  ez  useful 
ez  any  gal  of  her  years  I  ever  see.  Then  she's  a 
chipper  little  body  and  Dan's  very  fond  of  her. 
I  shall  miss  her ;  but  the  Deacon  thinks  she 
ought  tu  hev  the  best  eddication  that  money 
can  buy.  She's  goin*  tu  school  tu  Hoboken, 
down  in  York  State.  Lawyer  Abert  knows  the 
woman  she's  goin'  tu,  and  he  let  the  Deacon 
know  all  about  her,  and  advised  him  tu  send 
her  there."  This  was  what  Mrs.  Joe  told  every 
one,  in  good  faith  and  with  a  proud  look,  for  she 
liked  to  let  people  understand  how  entirely  they 
had  misjudged  her  husband ;  she  believed  in  him, 
assured  in  her  heart  of  hearts  that  his  former 
harsh  treatment  of  Amy  had  been  the  result  of 
mistaken  views  of  duty.  That  was  what  he  had 
told    her,   and   she   believed     it.     Her    greatest 
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solace  of  all,  however,  was  her  firm  conviction 
that  Dan  would  get  well,  and  when  grown  up 
marry  Amy,  and  that  they  would  all  be  blessed 
with  such  prosperity  and  happiness  as  had  never 
been  her  lot  to  know. 

And  so  completely  did  Deacon  Wythe  hood- 
wink everyone,  including  that  astute  lawyer,  Mr. 
Abert,  that  a  complete  revulsion  took  place  in 
public  sentiment,  which  would  have  made  it  a 
risky  thing  for  Abigail  Jones  and  Judith  Gill  to 
have  put  in  an  appearance  in  that  neighborhood, 
both  of  them  having  threats  of  a  public  ducking 
hanging  over  their  heads  if  they  did,  there  being 
an  old  obsolete  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Con- 
necticut allowing  this  penalty  to  be  enforced 
against  such  beldames  as  the  wisdom  of  the  near- 
est  magistrate  might  deem  worthy  of  it,  which 
had  not  yet  been  expunged.  So  both  these  zeal- 
ous creatures,  like  the  earthern  pot  that  at- 
tempted to  sail  down  the  stream  with  the  iron 
pot,  got  broken  to  pieces :  they  were  put  to  rout 
and  shame  for  slander,  for  bearing  false  witness 
against  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  and  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  quilting  bee  was  a  great  success :  everyone 
went  away  from  Ridge-Crof't  delighted,  espe- 
cially the  young  folks,  who  had  danced  to  the 
music  of  the  Deacon's  own  violin,  which  he  had 
taken  out  of  its  case  and  restrung  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  the  first  dance  being  led  off  by  Lawyer 
Abert  and  Amy. 
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The  dances  in  vogue  up  there  among  the  Con- 
necticut hills  were  very  simple,  modest  dances, 
and  as  the  Scripture  afforded  examples  of  the  just 
and  righteous  servants  of  God  dancing  without 
guile  before  Him,  these  good  Puritans  saw  no 
harm  in  a  Deacon's  playing  on  his  violin  for  the 
young  people's  enjoyment  ;  what  they  would 
have  said  or  done  if  gallops^  waltzes,  the  "  Boston 
Dip,"  and  other  whirling  indecencies  had  been 
introduced,  is  another  thing. 

Dan  was  able  to  sit  up,  propped  by  pillows,  in 
bed,  and  one  day  his  mother  going  up-stairs  found 
him  walking  about  the  floor,  staggering  and  hold- 
ing out  his  hands  as  if  to  catch  hold  of  things  like 
a  little  child  just  beginning  to  walk ;  thi!*  was  not 
from  weakness,  but  from  the  hurt  in  his  brain, 
whatever  it  was.  She  had  to  dress  him,  for  he 
had  forgotten  the  use  of  garments,  or  how  to  put 
them  on.  He  was  physically  better,  no  doubt, 
but  there  was  no  other  improvement  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  began  to  have  sullen,  restless,  al- 
most mad  moods,  which  could  only  be  soothed 
by  Amy's  singing.  One  day  she  had  gone  on 
horseback  to  a  neighbor's,  a  few  miles  distant,  on 
some  business  errand  for  her  aunt,  and  as  there 
was  no  hurry  she  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of 
the  young  people  to  stay  over  an  hour  or  two, 
and  enjoyed  herself  very  much.  When  she  got 
back  her  cousin  Josh  met  her  in  the  lane  and 
called  to  her  to  hurry  up,  that  Dan  was  in  a 
bad  way:  that  he   had  been  roarin*   like  a  mad 
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bull,  and  it -took  mother  and  father  both  to  hold 
him.  Amy  threw  the  reins  to  Josh  and  ran 
towards  the  house,  one  of  her  arms  full  of  chrys- 
anthemums and  fall  roses  her  friends  had  given 
her ;  into  the  hall  she  ran,  tossed  her  hat  upon 
the  floor,  and  went  upstairs  two  steps  at  a  time. 
As  she  advanced  she  heard  a  low  snarling  and 
growling,  and  a  scuffling  of  feet ;  then  she  raised 
her  voice  and  began  to  sing  in  loud,  clear  tones, 
and  entering  the  room  still  singing  the  lilting 
Scotch  air  Dan  loved  best  to  hear,  he  lifted  his 
blood-shot  eyes,  wild  and  haggard,  to  hers.  She 
came  towards  him  holding  the  flowers  which  she 
had  forgotten,  her  hands  out,  her  heavenly  blue 
eyes  fixed  upon  his,  and  knelt  down  before  him, 
never  for  an  instant  faltering  in  her  song.  She 
took  both  his  purple,  swollen  hands  in  hers,  the 
rich  fragrant  flowers  dropping  around  her;  he 
gazed  down  into  her  face,  as  fair  and  lovely  as  an 
angel's,  and  as  his  eyes  met  hers  the  lurid,  stormy 
look  passed  out  of  them,  the  corded,  livid  veins 
emptied  their  mad  burning  floods  back  into  their 
natural  channels,  his  blood-stained  lips  relaxed 
into  a  smile,  and  while  her  voice  floated  and  rang 
in  sweet,  clear  cadences  upon  his  ear,  his  iron  sin- 
ews relaxed  their  distorted  strain,  he  fell  back, 
like  an  overwearied  child,  against  the  pillow  that 
his  mother  with  a  pitiful  sob  had  slipped  behind 
his  head ;  his  eyes  closed  and  he  slept.  His  fa- 
ther, who  had  been  watching  and  holding  him 
through   his  mad,  struggling  mood,  now  left  his 
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side  and  sat  down  by  the  window,  looking  dut« 
Presently,  seeing  that  he  slept  soundly,  they  lifted 
him  gently  and  laid  him  upon  his  bed  ;  it  did  not 
disturb  him  any  more  than  if  he  had  been  dead, 
— and  seeing  this,  the  Deacon  and  his  wife,  after 
standing  over  him  a  short  time  watching  his  low 
regular  breathing,  went  down-stairs  with  a  sense 
of  relief  out  of  the  presence  of  their  grim  sorrow. 
Amy  still  sang  lest  he  should  awake,  and,  not 
hearing  it,  grow  violent.  By-and-by  Mrs.  Joe 
came  back.  Amy  did  not  hear  her  enter,  for  she 
had  stepped  noiselessly;  she  did  not  see  her, 
for  the  dim,  gray  shadows  of  the  gloaming 
filled  the  room,  and  she  stood  looking  with 
wistful,  sorrowful  eyes  towards  the  indistinct 
outline  of  her  boy's  form  extended  there,  helpless 
and  stricken,  upon  the  bed  ;  then,  with  a  sudden 
movement  she  leaned  over  Amy,  and  placing  her 
hand  under  her  chin  lifted  her  face  upwards  and 
kissed  her  with  a  warm,  tear-dewed,  motherly  kiss, 
such  as  she  would  have  pressed  upon  the  lips  of 
the  daughter  she  had  prayed  so  long  for,  but 
whom  heaven  had  not  vouchsafed  to  her  desire. 
Amy  was  so  astonished  that  she  could  not  speak 
or  move,  although  she  longed  to  throw  her  arms 
about  her  and  lay  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

"  Go  down  to  your  supper.  There's  suthin* 
nice  on  your  plate  for  you.  You're  a  good  gal. 
Amy,  tu  be  so  good  tu  Dan  after —  There,  run 
'long!  and  be  sure  you  wash   up  your  dishes," 
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said  Mrs.  Joe,  checking  her  soft  womanly  feelings 
with  hard  practicalities. 

Amy  hurried  down-stairs,  but  not  into  the 
keeping-room  where  her  supper  was  spread.  She 
had  been  struck  with  a  sudden  idea  while  watch- 
ing and  singing  in  the  twilight  by  Dan's  bcclside 
— an  idea  which  she  had  been  revolving  in  her 
mind  for  an  hour  or  more,  making  a  strong  effort 
the  while  to  screw  up  her  courage  to  the  point  of 
going  to  her  uncle  with  it.  But  it  was  for  Dan*s 
sake, — and  as  she  was  going  away  in  a  few  days 
why  need  she  be  afraid  and  foolish  ?  She  went 
to  the  hall-door  and  looked  out :  he  was  there, 
sitting  in  the  west  end  of  the  veranda,  and  seeing 
him  there  so  motionless,  with  his  head  bowed, 
she  with  desperate  energy  approached  him*,  he 
did  not  move  nor  notice  her,  and  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  shoulder,  she  said  : 

-Uncle!" 

"  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, starting  up  from  his  chair  with  a  white, 
frightened  face. 

"  It's  only  me,  sir,'*  she  answered,  shrinking 
back  a  step  or  two.  "  I  have  been  thinking  of 
something — something  for  poor  Dan.  You  know 
when  I  go  away  there'll  be  nobody  to  sing  for 
him,  and  I  thought,  sir,  he  might  like  to  hear 
your  violin  as  well,  for  your  playing  is  better 
than  my  singing — it  is  sweeter." 

"  That's  well  thought  of.  Hev  you  got  any- 
thing else  to  say  ?  " 
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"  No,  sir." 

"  Wal !  go  'way  and  don't  ever  come  upon  me 
that  suddint  ag'in ;  it  might  be  dang'rous;  not 
that  I'd  harm  you,  understand,  but  it  kinder 
startles  me." 

Amy  was  glad  then  to  get  in  to  her  supper  and 
the  "suthin  nice,"  which  turned  out  to  be  cook- 
ies arid  marmalade.  She  was  hungry,  and  en- 
joyed  the  treat,  solaced  at  heart  to  know  that 
poor  Dan  would  not  be  left  desolate  when  she 
went  away.  The  next  day  his  dark  mood  came 
upon  him,  and  the  Deacon  tried  his  violin  with 
the  happiest  effect ;  he  brought  from  his  skilful 
manipulations  of  the  bow  those  marvellous  vox- 
huniana  strains  which  the  violin  even  above  the 
organ  can  give  foith  ;  he  played  solemn,  slow 
chorals,  interspersed  with  bars  from  the  old  Puri- 
tan hymn-tunes ;  he  made  the  music  ripple  or 
dance  at  will :  the  warbling  of  birds,  the  falling  of 
waters,  the  distant  tinkle  of  bells  and  the  low 
bleat  of  lambs  followed  his  touches  until  Dan  be- 
came calm  and  entranced,  as  Saul  did  when  the 
harp  of  David  vanquished  the  evil  spirit  that  had 
rent  and  torn  him  ;  and  Amy,  who  waited  out- 
side to  know  the  result,  forgot  where  she  was 
and  the  sorrowful  realities  of  which  these  un- 
earthly sounds  seemed  the  requiem. 

One  week  later  she  was  on  her  way  to  Hobo- 
ken  with  her  uncle  and  Mr.  Abert,  who,  under 
pretence  of  business  in  New  York  and  a  wish  to 
introduce  the   Deacon  and  his  niece  to  the  direc- 
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tress  of  the  seminary  to  which  she  was  going,  had 
volunteered  to  accompany  them.  It  may  have 
been  done  in  simple  good  faith,  or  he  may  have 
had  some  lurking  doubts  in  his  mind,  and  desired 
to  see  the  matter  out ;  however  it  may  have 
been,  it  turned  out  a  fortunate  thing  for  Deacon 
Wythe,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  the 
accomplishment  of  his  covetous  wishes  in  a  way 
he  had  never  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

At  the  very  last,  Amy  was  loth  to  go.  Every- 
body, even  her  uncle,  was  now  so  good  to  her, 
that  she  began  to  think  it  would  be  a  sorry  thing 
for  her  to  go  away  from  her  kinfolk  and  friends, 
her  old  home  and  its  fair  surroundings,  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  ever  since  she  was 
born,  and  around  which,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
her  heart  and  memory  had  thrown  strong  cling- 
mg  tendrils  hard  to  sever.  Here  at  Ridge-Croft 
the  thought  of  her  dead  parents,  like  an  ever- 
abiding  presence,  was  always  with  her,  shadowy 
and  intangible,  but  precious  and  comforting  ; 
would  that  go  with  her  to  a  strange  place,  where 
she  would  be  among  people  she  had  never  seen 
or  known  before  ?  The  more  she  thought  of  it, 
the  more  dreadful  it  seemed  ;  because,  with  all 
these  very  natural  regrets  and  emotions,  mingling 
with  them  there  was  a  dread  and  uneasiness  in 
her  mind,  like  a  chilly  shadow,  that  made  her 
afraid — a  dread  so  unreasoning  that  when  she 
was  all  alone,  and  fixed  her  thoughts  upon  it, 
placing  it  apart  from  every  other  thing,  she 
could  give  it  no  more  shape  or  form  than  a  fear 
that  she  might  be  put  to  sleep  by  herself  at  Mrs. 
Ellis'  school  in  a  room  infested  by  rats, — rats 
228 
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being  the  btte-noir  of  her  life  ;  then  she'd  get  up, 
thinking  what  a  little  simpleton  she  was,  and  in 
some  busy,  pleasant  way,  out  in  the  sunshine 
and  air,  try  to  shake  it  off.  But  like  the 
"  shadow  "  that  used  to  darken  her  grandmother's 
life,  it  would  not  depart.      Was  it  the  same  ? 

It  was  known  all  around  the  country  that 
little  Amy  Wythe  was  going  down  to  'York  to  a 
boarding-school,  to  be  educated  and  made  a  fine 
lady  of ;  and  the  neighbors — old  friends  of  her 
father's  and  mother's — and  the  young  folks  of 
her  own  age,  came  to  say  good-bye  and  tell  her 
what  a  lucky  girl  she  was.  They  brought  her 
"goodies"  more  than  would  have  filled  an  addi- 
tional trunk,  which  she  could  not  take;  and  pin- 
cushions, needle-books,  pen-wipers,  and  other 
trifles  of  deft  handiwork,  '*  for  remembrance,'* 
which  she  could  stow  away  between  her  gar- 
ments when  packing  them,  or  drop  into  corners 
of  her  trunk  which  would  hold  nothing  larger. 
All  this  show  of  kind,  friendly  feeling  increased 
Amy's  regret  at  the  prospect  of  going  away,  and 
she  was  outspoken  enough  to  tell  them  one  and 
all,  flatly,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  did 
not  want  to  go  away,  and  would  be  much  happier 
if  she  could  stay  at  home  with  her  uncle  and 
aunt ;  "a  sure  sign,"  the  gossips  said  afterwards, 
"  that  all  the  talk  about  her  having  been  ill- 
treated  wasn't  worth  the  breath  it  took  to  repeat 
it ;  for"  as  they  reasoned,  simply  but  truly,  "  if 
she   had   been   treated   as  cruelly   as    reported, 
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she  woiild  have  been  only  too  glad  to  get 
away." 

Two  or  three  days  from  the  one  appointed  for 
her  departure,  Amy  mustered  up  courage  one 
evening  to  appeal  to  her  uncle  for  permission  to 
remain  and  go  to  school  to  Mr.  Sparks,  "  who,** 
she  said,  *'can  teach  me  everything;  and  oh  !  I 
will  study  so  hard,  and  do  my  best  not  to  give 
you  and  aunt  any  trouble  ;  then,  between  whiles 
I  can  help  take  care  of  poor  Dan.  Oh,  do  please 
let  me  stay  home!  ' 

Her  uncle  looked  around  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment, and  an  angry  flush  rose  to  his  brown  face ; 
she  had  startled  him  out  of  one  of  his  gloomy 
reveries  as  he  sat  in  the  arm-chair — the  old  Car- 
son arm-chair — at  the  far  end  of  the  veranda,  un- 
der the  thick  shades  of  the  vines. 

"I  wun*t  listen  tu  sech  nonsense!"  he  an- 
swered, curtly.  "  It's  settled  that  you're  tu  go. 
Your  father  left  it  in  writin',  signed  with  his 
name,  that  you  was  tu  go  'way  tu  boardin*  school 
tu  be  eddicated  in  a  way  befitlin*  a  rich  gal ;  so 
ther*s  no  use  bein*  contrairy  about  it.  I'm 
bound  tu  carry  out  his  wishes.  Ez  tu  Dan,  he's 
afflicted  by  the  Lord  and  tu  the  Lord  he  must 
look  for  help ;  I  wun't  saycrifise  my  dooty  even 
for  my  own  flesh  and  blood.*'  This  was  uttered 
in  his  most  stern,  nasal  tones,  his  red  sunken 
eyes  looking  away  from  her  face  ;  and  without 
waiting  to  hear  what  else  she  might  have  to  say, 
he  got  up  and  walked  abruptly  away. 
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That  same  night,  when  bcr  aunt  came  into 
her  room  to  leave  some  freshly  ironed  things  in 
her  drawer,  on  her  way  to  keep  her  weary  night- 
watch  with  poor  Dan,  she  begged  her  to  try 
and  persuade  her  uncle  to  let  her  stay  home,  re- 
peating all  that  she  had  said  to  him  a  few  hours, 
before.  It  had  only  been  a  week  before  that 
Mrs.  Joe,  with  that  practical  sense  of  the.  fitness 
of  things  which  seems  instinctive  to  the  most 
commonplace  and  uncultivated  New-England 
mind,  had  said  to  her  that  she  "  hed  better  see  ez 
little  ez  she  could  of  poor  Dan'el,  so*s  he*d  be 
sort  o*  used  tu  missin*  of  her  when  she  was  gone 
fur  good  ;  "  and  now  when  she  reiterated  that  if 
allowed  to  stay  she  would  help  to  take  care  of 
him,  and  sing  to  him  whenever  he  wished  her  to 
do  so,  the  mother's  heart  of  the  woman  was 
again  touched  in  its  one  tender  spot ;  her  hungry- 
looking  eyes  filled  with  strange  tears,  and  for  an 
instant  she  could  not  speak,  but  stood  looking 
down  at  Amy,  shaking  her  head. 

**  I  don't  want  to  go ;  indeed  I  don't,  aunt ! 
I'll  be  so  good!  and  work  too!  if  you'll  let  me 
stay,"  she  urged. 

*' Lawful  sakes !  du  stop,  child!  How  can  I 
help  it?"  said  Mrs.  Joe,  recovering  her  voice 
and  swallowing  her  tears.  "  I'm  kinder  sorry  too 
now,  that  it's  come  tu  the  p'int  that  you've  tu 
go.  You've  been  very  good  tu  Dan'el ;  he  seems 
tu  take  comfort  in  seein*  and  hearin'  of  you,  but 
it's  no  use  tu  fret ;  it's  fur  your  own  good  ;  and 
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raaly  now,  tu  speak- the  truth,  sence  your  uncle's 
started  off  on  a  new  tack  with  you  you'll  be 
sp'iled  tu  death  ef  you  stay." 

You  see  how  completely  every  one  was  de- 
ceived, and  how  clear  the  man's  record  would 
.stand  in  the  face  of  anything  happening  to  Amy, 
should  a  question  of  law  ever  come  up  about  the 
inheritance. 

"  But  I  wont  let  them  spoil  me !  and  now  that 
I  know  how  to  do  things,  I  will  help  you,  and 
do  so  many  chores  for  you,  aunty,**  sobbed 
Amy. 

"Pun't,  now!  You're  the  silliest  young  'un 
I  ever  came  across.  I  hevn't  never  too  much 
work :  I  like  it :  and  me  and  Josh  can  take  keer 
of  Dan 'el  (she  never  called  him  *  Dan  '  now) ;  and 
the  Deacon's  violin  will  stiddy  him  whenever 
he  gits  in  them  ragin'  moods.  You'll  hev  tu  go, 
— there's  no  help  for  it,  sence  Lawyer  Abert's 
put  his  finger  in  the  pie ;  fact  is  it's  mostly  his 
doin's,  but  dun't  let  on  ez  I  told  you.  I'll  make 
Josh  write  tu  you  and  tell  you  how  Dan'l  and  the 
rest  of  us  here  tu  hum  gits  on.  Sort  them  'ar 
stockin's;  they're  the  last  of  the  lot  that  hed  to 
be  darned ;  and  when  you  put  'em  away,  come 
down  to  prayers,"  said  Mrs.  Joe  scarcely  drawing 
a  breath  while  she  spoke,  and  ending  with  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  which  answered  for  a  period. 

So  she  had  kept  out  of  Dan's  sight — only 
going  in,  when  called,  to  sing  to  him,  when  not 
even  the  skilfully  played   strains  of  the  violin 
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could  soothe  him ;  for  although  the  music  in  a 
degree  tended  to  restrain  him,  he  missed  the 
bright  presence  that  had  from  the  day  of  his  hurt 
been  the  sun  of  his  clouded,  darkened  world,  the 
only  link  between  his  old  life  and  its  present 
desolation,  although  like  all  the  rest,  he  had  for- 
gotten who  she  was.  And  now  she  knew  that  it 
was  no  longer  of  the  least  use  to  struggle  against 
fate — or  rather,  to  use  a  less  pagan  expression, 
against  the  strong  will  of  others,  and  with  linger- 
ing, loving  steps  she  visited,  one  by  one,  her  old 
favorite  haunts  in  woodland,  dell,  and  on  the 
rocky  hillside.  She  made  garlands  of  bright 
leaves,  wild  asters  and  ferns,  and  hung  them 
upon  the  headstones  of  the  two  graves  that  it  so 
hurt  her  to  go  away  from  ;  she  put  her  arms 
about  the  cold  marble  and  kissed  the  dear  names 
•*  Amy  Wythe,"  her  mother's  and  *•  Aleck  Wythe," 
her  father  s ;  she  pressed  her  lips  and  cheeks 
against  the  great  old  tree  where  she  used  to  lie 
down  to  rest,  when  tired  of  her  long  rambles,  to 
watch  the  chipmunks  scrambling  up  and  down 
and  over  the  wide-spreading  boughs,  and  peep  at 
rabbits  winking  their  noses  at  her  through  the 
furze  or  out  of  the  hollows  of  moss-grown  stumps. 
Oh,  how  she  hated  to  leave  them  all, — such  old 
friends  as  they  were, — to  go  away  from  the  lichen- 
covered  rocks  and  the  laughing  brook  that 
leaped  down  over  the  steepest  of  them,  and  ran 
with  dash  and  sparkle  over  the  pebbles,  through 
tangled  grapes  and  ferns,  toward  the  broad,  bright 
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river  down  thiere  in  the  valley!  She  spent  an 
hour  at  Willow  Island  when  the  level  sun 
wrapped  it  in  light  and  made  it  look  like  a  throne 
of  emerald  in  a  golden  sea ;  she  wrote  her  name 
on  the  sands,  and  cut  a  capital  A  and  W  on  the 
soft  bark  of  a  young  willow  ;  how  she  wished  she 
could  live  there,  and  that  there  were  no  boats,  so 
that  they  could  never  come  and  bring  her  away, 
— the  foolish,  loving  heart !  She  crept  out,  when 
night  came,  to  the  old  maples  on  the  lawn,  put 
her  arms  around  them  and  kissed  them  good-bye  ; 
she  gathered  a  rose  and  a  white  chrysanthemum, 
and  picked  up  some  scarlet  leaves  that  drifted 
down  upon  her  head  ;  these  she  put  together, 
and,  when  she  got  to  her  room,  laid  them  be- 
tween the  pages  of  a  large  dictionary  that  School- 
master  Sparks  had  presented  to  her  as  a  parting 
gift,  **  for  remembrance."  And  that  dear  bright 
room  !  ah  if  her  strong,  beautiful  Angel  would 
only  move  it  to  where  she  was  going,  it  would 
not  seem  so  bad  or  so  strange  to  leave  home  !  But 
she  knew  how  foolish  such  thoughts  were,  and 
so  she  contented  herself  with  passing  her  hand 
lovingly  over  every  object  in  it,  and  otherwise 
doing  many  silly,  childish,  but  touching  things, 
for  again  the  strange  shadow  darkened  her  heart 
and  filled  it  with  an  indefinable  dread  that  she 
would  never  see  them  again.  Then  when  she 
knelt  down  to  say  her  prayers  before  going  to 
bed,  she  prayed — not  that  the  great,  bright 
Angel  of  her  life  would  move  her  pretty  room  to 
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Mrs.  Ellis' school — but  that  he  would  take  care 
of  her  and  keep  her  from  harm, — and  went  to 
sleep  wondering  if  the  Blessed  Mother  of  him 
who  loved  little  children  would  not  pity  and 
love  her  ? 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  morning  when,  after  the 
last  good-bye.  Amy  got  into  the  chaise  with  her 
uncle,  her  trunk  strapped  behind  it,  and  was 
driven  rapidly  away  from  Ridge-Croft  towards 
Bolton,  twenty  miles  distant,  where  they  were  to 
meet  Squire  Abert  at  his  house,  and  after  some 
business  was  transacted — what,  she  did  not  hear 
— they  were  to  take  the  cars.  At  first  Amy  saw 
nothing  ;  her  heart  felt  choked,  and  tears  blinded 
her  eyes. 

Her  uncle  did  not  speak  to  her,  but  sat  there 
looking  straight  before  him,  his  face  wearing  an 
aspect  more  stern  and  forbidding  than  usual  ; 
and  there  was  none  to  comfort  her  under  this 
new  pain  of  actual  separation  from  all  that  she 
knew  and  loved.  But  sorrow  does  not  abide 
long  with  the  young  heart ;  it  melts,  like  "  the 
morning  cloud  and  the  early  dew,'*  with  the  first 
brightness  that  casts  a  glow  upon  it,  and  the 
child  found  herself  presently  watching  glimpses 
of  beautiful  sunlit  landscapes  that  openings  here 
and  there  between  the  hills  revealed, — then  they 
passed  high  woodlands,  quaint  farm-houses,  and 
orchards  glowing  with  gold,  crimson  and  russet 
apples, — and  now  they  drove  along  a  narrow 
road,  high,  rocky  steep  hills  rising  above  it  on 
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the  right,  while,  goirig  sheer  down  on  thb  leff, 
it  seemed  to  overhang  the  broad,  bright  river 
which  rushed  on  its  restless  course  far  below 
them.  Amy  held  her  breath  :  never  had  she  be- 
held anything  as  glorious  as  that  beautiful  river 
and  its  shores  stretching  back  to  the  luxuriant 
Yolling  lands  on  either  side.  All  these  novel 
sights,  with  the  pleasant  motion,  and  the  fresh 
pure  air  smelling  only  of  the  fragrant  wildwood 
that  fanned  back  the  tangled  curls  from  her  fore- 
head and  brought  vivid  roses  into  her  cheeks  and 
lips,  gradually  diverted  Amy's  mind  from  her 
grief,  and  by  the  time  they  got  to  Bolton  she 
had  recovered  the  elasticity  of  her  spirits  in  a 
certain  degree.  The  busy,  bustling  town,  with 
its  crowds  of  men  and  women ;  the  gay  shop- 
windows  lining  the  street  through  which  Deacon 
Wythe  urged  his  fat,  sober  horses  ;  the  elegant 
houses  and  churches  they  passed  on  the  way  to 
Mr.  Abcrt's  were  full  of  novelty  and  interest  to 
our  little  rustic,  who  had  never  been  there  be- 
fore. Mr.  Abert  was  standing  on  the  marble 
steps  of  his  handsome  house,  apparently  waiting 
for  them  ;  Amy  felt  herself  lifted  out  and  kissed, 
and  heard  a  kind,  genial  voice  saying:  "  It's  plain 
ta  see  youVe  well  taken  care  of.  You're  almost 
as  pretty  as  your  mother  was  at  your  age.  Wel- 
come, my  dear !  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ! "  Then 
Amy  felt  herself  put  upon  her  feet,  and  saw  that 
it  was  Squire  Abert,  who  had  carried  her  bodily 
through   the  hall-door  and   now  led  her  into  a 
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large  drawing-room,  which  to  Amy's  uncultivated 
eyes  looked  like  a  palace,  or  as  she  imagined  one 
should  look.  After  setting  her  down  upon  a  vel- 
vet-covered sofa,  he  lifted  up  her  chin,  took  an- 
other square,  keen  observation  of  her  face,  and 
after  saying  **  All  right,"  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion, he  went  back  to  the  Deacon,  who  still  sat 
in  the  chaise  holding  the  reins. 

**  Tm  glad  to  see  you,  Deacon!  Hope  you'll 
excuse  my  unceremonious  ways  !  The  little  girl 
is  looking  rosy  and  well  :  but,  bless  my  soul,  that 
reminds  me !  Kate  !  I  say,  Kate  !  "  cried  Mr. 
Abert  to  a  lady  who  was  trimming  plants  aJt  an 
upper  window, — **  call  Sadie,  and  both  of  you 
run  down  to  the  drawing-room :  there's  a  little 
girl  there,  Amy  Wythe,  whom  I  wish  you  to 
look  after  and  be  kind  to.  The  Deacon  here— 
my  wife.  Deacon —  and  I  have  to  go  to  the  bank 
to  attend  to  some  business,  and  to  the  railroad 
office ;  have  dinner  ready  at  two  sharp,  so  that 
we  shan't  miss  the  3.30  express.  Now,  Wythe," 
added  Mr.  Abert,  as  he  skipped  into  the  chaise 
without  waiting  to  be  questioned  by  his  wife, 
**  we'll  go  and  look  through  those  papers  and 
things  together." 

"  I  reckon  you'll  find  *em  all  square  !  "  replied 
the  Deacon,  stiffly. 

"  Oh  yes, — no  doubt  of  that.  You  proposed 
it,  you  know;  and  as  something  might  happen  to 
the  child  while  she's  away  at  school,  I  thought  it 
a  very  wise  precaution  on  your  part.     It  would 
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be  in  your  favor,  you  know,  for  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  others  besides  yourself  knew  how 
the  property  had  been  managed,"  answered  Mr. 
Abert  gravely. 

But  Wythe  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to  know 
that  it  was  in  Amy's  interests  and  not  for  the 
protection  of  his  reputation  that  this  meddle- 
some lawyer  made  himself  so  officious,  even 
while  he  acknowledged  in  his  secret  thoughts  that 
it  might  serve  his  turn  well,  in  case  of  Amy's* 
death,  to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Abert's  character 
and  standing  to  back  him.  He  did  not  shrink  in 
the  least  from  the  closest  investigation  of  his 
accounts,  knowing  that  by  his  thrifty  and  good 
management  the  receipts  were  one-third  more 
than  they  had  ever  been,  and  the  property  in 
every  way  of  increased  value.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  it  suited  his  interests,  present  and 
future,  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Abert;  so 
he  dropped  his  surly  mask,  and  made  himself  as 
agreeable  as  it  was  in  the  man's  nature  to  be, 
during  their  short  drive  to  the  bank,  where  the 
strong  box  containing  all  the  business  papers  of 
the  Carson  property  had  been  kept  for  half  a  cent- 
ury, and  from  which  he  had  not  ventured  to  re- 
move them.  We  have  no  desire  to  follow  Mr. 
Abert  and  the  Deacon  into  the  private  room  of 
the  bank, — we  have  no  fancy  for  ledgers  and  ac- 
counts, deeds,  notes,  coupons,  certificates  of 
stock,  and  all  the  other  musty  dulness  which  Car- 
lyle,  that  great  master  of  the  English  tongue,  clas- 
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sifies  under  the  generic  name  of  "  dry-as-dust  ** ! 
We  will  leave  them  to  enter,  and  see  the  iron- 
studded  door  close  upon  them  with  a  glad  feel* 
ing  of  escape,  and  return  to  Mr.  Abert's  pleas- 
ant home. 

Mrs.  Abcrt  and  her  daughter  lost  no  time  in 
going  to  look  after  their  youthful  guest.  Finding 
her,  they  were  instantly  prepossessed  in  her  favor 
and  set  to  work  in  many  kindly  ways  to  entertain 
And  make  her  welcome.  They  were  handsome, 
cultivated  ladies,  with  winning,  affectionate  man- 
ners, and  it  was  not  long  before  Amy  felt  herself 
quite  at  home.  Not  only  they,  but  their  elegant 
surroundings  were  new  revelations  to  our  little 
rustic,  who  looked,  listened  and  talked  with  new 
light  in  her  dilated  blue  eyes,  and  such  a  feeling 
of  supreme  content  in  her  heart  as  one  might 
experience  after  being  suddenly  introduced  into 
their  true  element.  Miss  Abcrt  played  upon  the 
piano,  and  sang  for  her  ;  Amy  had  never  heard 
this  instrument  before,  or  a  cultivated  voice 
whose  sweetness  and  volume  equalled  its  master- 
ful skill,  and  she  listened  entranced,  scarcely 
breathing  lest  she  should  lose  a  note,  until  the 
music  died  away  in  a  few  rich  chords,  and  Miss 
Abert  arose  and  with  a  pleasant  smile  asked  her 
if  she  was  fond  of  music. 

Then  Amy's  tongue  was  unloosed :  she  told 
her  about  the  songs  Ellen  Casserly  used  to  sing 
her  ;  what  heavenly  music  her  uncle  could  make 
on  the  violin  ;  about  poor  Dan,  and  how  she  sang 
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to  him  to  quiet  his  restlessness ;  and  when  Miss 
Abert,  deeply  interested,  asked  her  to  sing  one  of 
the  little  songs  that  poor  Dan  liked  best,  she  was 
so  excited  that  forgetting  everything  like  shy- 
ness, she  stood  up  and  sang  "  The  Leaves  of  the 
Forest  *'  in  such  clear,  silvery  tones,  and  with  so 
much  natural  expression,  that  Miss  Abert \s  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  the 
child  as  she  stood  there  in  her  radiant  loveli- 
ness before  her,  her  eyes  half  shaded  by  the 
golden  hair  that  would  come  out  in  curling^ 
shreds  and  stray  tangles  over  her  forehead  from 
under  the  blue  ribbon  snood  that  confined  it, 
singing  the  quaint,  sweet  old  ballad. 

**  No  wonder  Dan  liked  to  hear  you  sing !  "  she 
said  putting  her  arm  around  Amy  when  she 
finished,  and  drawing  her  down  on  the  sofa  be- 
side her ;  "  your  voice  is  like  a  bird's.  At  my 
cousin's,  where  you  are  going  to  school,  you  will 
learn  to  play  on  the  piano,  and  sing  the  finest 
music." 

Amy  felt  that  she  could  not  get  there  soon 
enough  if  such  were  the  case.  The  piano  and  its 
wonderful  power  had  filled  her  with  amazement 
and  delight,  while  all  the  beautiful  paintings  and 
other  works  of  art  in  Mr.  Abort's  elegant  draw- 
ing-rooms opened  marvels  to  her  imagination 
which  almost  made  her  believe  that  she  was  in 
an  enchanted  palace  like  those  Ellen  Casserly 
used  to  tell  her  about. 
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"  Are  there  any  more  beautiful  places  in  the 
world  like  this?  "  she  asked  looking  around. 

"  Without  number,  my  dear !  far  more  grand 
and  beautiful  than  ours.  People  of  intelligence, 
who  are  rich  and  have  a  taste  for  such  things,  de- 
light in  adorning  their  homes  with  them.  I  am 
glad  you  show  a  natural  taste  for  the  fine  arts,'* 
said  Mrs.  Abert,  to  whom  the  little  stranger  was 
fast  becoming  a  study. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  ma'am," 
she  answered,  with  simplicity;  ''but  I  seem  to 
see  the  pictures  with  my  heart  instead  of  my  eyes, 
somehow,  and  feel  as  if  I  had  been  to  all  the 
places  they  show.  When  she  was  playing,  the 
trees,  and  people,  and  ships,  in  them  all,  moved 
to  the  music." 

•'  Why,  Sadie !  do  you  hear  that !  she'll  be 
poet,  musician,  and  painter  too,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken !  But  you  know,  Amy,  that  it  requires 
years  of  study  and  practice  to  do  these  things 
well ;  you  will  have  to  do  your  best  at  school," 
replied  Mrs.  Abert,  afraid  that  she  had  been  in- 
judicious in  her  expressions. 

"  I  will,"  Amy  answered  with  simple  energy. 
"  I  did  not  know  until  to-day  that  people  could 
learn  so  much  to  make  them  happy  at  school ; 
and  I  am  glad  now  that  I'm  going." 

**  Did  you  not  wish  to  go  to  school,  my  dear  ?  ** 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  go  away  from  home  to 
school.     I  was  very  happy  at  Ridge-Croft." 

A  look  of  intelligence  passed  between  Mrs. 
16 
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Abert  and  her  daughter ;  they  had  heard  that  the 
child's  life  had  been  very  miserable,  and  that  she 
had  been  cruelly  treated, — but  never  a  hint  had 
come  to  them  irom  Mr.  Abert, — and  now  she 
told  them  voluntarily,  and  in  the  most  natural 
way  in  the  world,  that  she  had  been  so  happy 
at  home  that  she  did  not  wish  to  come  away  ! 
They  were  both  silent,  intent  apparently  on  their 
crochet  work,  when  in  fact  they  were  weighing 
the  rumors  they  had  heard,  as  to  the  barbarous 
treatment  Amy  had  received  at  the  hands  of  her 
relatives,  against  her  own  testimony.  As  to  her- 
self, she  fell  to  thinking  too,  with  her  ^y^^  fixed 
on  a  glowing  landscape  of  Bierstadt's  and  re- 
membered having  often  heard  it  said  that  she 
was  rich,  and  would  be  very  rich  when  she  was  of 
age  ;  and  the  thought  now  gave  her  an  exquisite 
thrill  of  happiness  because  she  knew  that  money 
would  buy  just  such  lovely  things  as  Mrs,  Abert's, 
and  enable  her  to  learn  how  to  play  and  sing 
like  Sadie :  perhaps  in  time  she  would  be  able  to 
paint  pictures.  The  child's  perceptions  and  in- 
telligence had  been  quickened,  and  in  a  degree 
matured,  by  what  she  had  passed  through  ; 
with  a  nature  quickly  sensitive  to  pain,  she  was 
as  quickly  appreciative  of  all  that  was  enjoyable  ; 
while  underlying  these  there  was  a  strength  of 
purpose,  scarcely  yet  developed,  which  gave 
promise  of  success  to  her  aims  in  the  future, 
whatever  they  might  be.  Never  had  she  looked 
into  so  bright  a  vista  as  on  this  day :  she  saw 
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nothing  before  her  but  happiness  such  as  she 
had  never  dreamed  of ;  she  found  herself  suddenly 
in  a  new  world,  as  unlike  the  one  she  had  lived 
in  as  if  she  had  been  born  again  in  another  planet 
somewhere  near  heaven.  When  Mr.  Abert  and 
her  uncle  came  in,  she  was  half  wild  over  the 
marvels  of  a  large  stereoscope  and  its  magnificent 
view  of  European  scenery,  putting  her  fingers 
constantly  behind  the  glass  to  see  if  the  picture 
was  indeed  a  flat  surface ;  and  left  it  reluctantly 
to  go  to  dinner.  Under  the  genial  influence  of 
the  morning,  Amy  was  cheerful  and  talkative, — 
while  her  uncle,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  and  to 
leave  a  good  impression,  encouraged  her,  in  a 
grave,  fatherly  kind  of  a  way,  to  throw  off  the  re- 
straint that  his  presence  usually  imposed.  After 
dinner  came  the  hurry  of  departure,  kisses  and 
"good-byes";  she  promised  Miss  Abert  to  write 
to  her,  and  Amy  went  away  happy  in  the  thought 
that  she  would  hear  from  her  new  friends,  and  at 
some  future  day  see  them  again. 

After  Mrs.  Abert  and  her  daughter  returned  to 
the  dioing-room  to  finish  their  dessert,  finding 
themselves  quite  alone,  Mrs.  Abert  remarked : 
"  That  child  is  a  sweet,  lovely  thing, — and  full  of 
talent,  if  Tm  not  mistaken.  She's  odd  too,  I 
fancy.  What  a  shame  it  was  for  people  to  say 
such  dreadful  things  of  Deacon  Wythe  !  Why, 
he  appears  as  proud  of  her  as  he  can  be,  and  I 
certainly  never  saw  a  child  who  seemed  happier 
or  better  taken  care  of," 
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"  I  might  think  so  too,  mamma,  only  I  caught 
the  Deacon  looking  at  her  twice  when  he  thought 
nobody  was  looking  at  him, — and  if  there  wasn't 
evil  in  that  man's  eyes  he  is  a  persecuted  saint. 
I  don't  feel  to  like  him  :  he  gives  me  a  sort  of 
creep." 

"  What  nonsense,  Sadie !  It's  a  bad  habit  to 
have  evil  thoughts  of  people.  When  you  finish 
that  orange,  go  get  your  hat, — the  carriage  is  at 
the  door  for  a  drive  to  the  lake." 

"Yes,  mamma.  I  must  write  to  Cousin  Ellis 
to-night,  and  tell  her  what  treasure-trove  is  com- 
ing to  her  institute,  and  urge  her  to  spare  no 
pains  in  bringing  out  her  genius  and  talents.  I 
doubt  if  that  glum-looking  guardian  of  hers 
knows  that  she  has  any,  and  papa  will  have  so 
much  business  to  attend  to  that  he'll  never  think 
of  going  into  particulars." 

*'  You  forget,  Sadie,  that  your  father  does  not 
really  know  as  much  of  her  natural  talents  as  you 
and  I,  although  he  has  been  acquainted  with  her, 
I  may  say,  ever  since  she  was  born." 

"  That's  true :  I  beg  papa's  pardon,  and  I  am 
heartily  glad  he's  along.  I  shan't  feel  right, 
somehow,  until  he  comes  back  and  tells  me  that 
he  left  her  safe  with  Cousin  Ellis,  for  I  mistrust 
that  horrid  man.  I'll  run  up  now,  mamma,  and 
get  my  hat  and  sack.  Don't  forget  your  thick 
shawl  ;  it  will  be  cold  coming  back." 

"  She  is  so  suspicious,"  mused  Mrs.  Abert  after 
her  daughter  went    away,   **  that  I    fear  it  will 
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grow  on  her  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  her 
life,  although  she  calls  it  by  another  name,  *  com- 
mon-sense perceptions,  and  the  instincts  of 
nature  for  the  prevention  of  wickedness/  I  am 
thankful  to  be  more  dull  and  credulous ;  and  still 
more  thankful  that  she  confines  herself  to  talking 
to  her  father  and  me  when  she  makes  her  won- 
derful discoveries;  otherwise  we  should  find  our- 
selves in  hot  water  all  the  year  round.  I  do 
hope  things  will  go  right  with  that  dear  little 
girl !  - 

The  ladies  got  into  their  handsome  carriage, 
and  after  taking  up  an  old  friend  who  had  once 
had  a  carriage  of  her  own,  but  was  now  widowed 
and  poor,  and  not  able  to  hire  one  when  she 
needed  a  drive,  they  forgot  for  the  time  being 
all  about  Amy,  in  subjects  more  immediately 
and  personally  interesting  to  their  guest. 

And  now  the  question  naturally  arises  :  What 
were  the  plans  of  Deacon  Joe  Wythe  ?  We  an- 
swer that  since  the  failure  of  his  first  plan  he  had 
formed  no  definite  one:  he  had  an  aim  and  a 
purpose,  of  which  we  know,  by  which  his  every 
thought  and  action  were  trimmed,  but  how  or 
when  he  should  be  able  to  execute  them  lay 
dark  before  him,  and  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. Antitheses  exist  everywhere ;  two  op- 
posing principles  is  one  of  the  mysterious  laws  of 
the  universe,  not  only  in  temporal  but  in  spirit- 
ual  things ;  this  being  so,  there  must  exist  an 
evil  providence  antithetical  to  the  Divine,  which 
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opens  opportunities  and  ways  for  the  wicked  to 
carry  out  their  behests.  The  **  prince  of  the 
powers  of  this  world  "  is  ever  on  the  alert,  and  as 
busy  in  his  way  in  disposing  of  his  powerful  and 
subtle  agencies  for  the  destruction  of  souls,  as  is 
that  better  providence  which  is  always  watchful 
and  ready  to  guard  and  defend  those  who  invoke 
with  living  faith  the  Divine  protection.  Some 
may  scoff  at  the  idea  as  a  subtlety,  but  it  is  a 
fact  which  the  world  at  large  would  do  well  to 
take  to  heart, — as  believing  it,  they  would  fly  for 
refuge  and  help  where  alone  it  is  to  be  found. 

After  going  through  all  that  "  dry-as-dust  "  bus- 
iness at  the  bank,  Mr.  Abert,  assured  practically 
thjat  everything  belonging  to  the  orphan  girFs  af- 
fairs  was  prospering  under  her  uncle's  care,  and 
that  to  the  smallest  fraction  the  accounts  were 
correct,  grasped  his  hand  and  with  a  glow  of  re- 
stored confidence  said  :  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

**  I  hev  only  tried  tu  do  my  dooty,  but  dun't 
feel  worthy  of  hevin*  the  words  of  Sacred  Writ 
applied  tu  my  case,"  answered  the  Deacon,  as  he 
locked  the  strong-box  to  which  the  papers  and 
account-books  had  been  carefully  restored,  and 
put  the  key  into  his  vest  pocket.  That  is  what 
he  said,  but  he  thought  in  his  secret  heart  that 
Mr.  Abert  must  be  a  fool  to  believe  that  he  had 
taken  so  much  trouble  that  his  niece  might  roll 
in  riches,  while  he  and  his  grovelled  in  poverty. 
**  No,"   he   said   to   himself,  **  it   is  for  my  own 
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interests,  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  and  he  felt 
as  poskive  a  consciousness  of  possession  as  if  that 
which  he  so  sinfully  coveted  were  already  in  his 
grasp. 

**  Tush,  Wythe  !  don't  be  so  humble  !  Stand 
up  and  take  your  dues  like  a  man  !  I  meant  no 
disrespect  to  sacred  things ;  fact  is,  I  know  very 
little  about  them,  though  like  most  New  England 
folks  I  am  *  full  of  Gospel,*  *  and  may  sometimes 
misapply  its  aphorisms.  I  quoted  Scripture  once 
for  Shakespeare,  in  a  speech  I  was  making  to 
save  the  veriest  rogue  unhung  from  the  peniten- 
tiary." 

•*  Did  you  clear  him  ?  "  Wythe  asked,  with  sud- 
den interest. 

**  Well,  the  jury  acquitted  him  !  "  replied  Mr. 
Abert,  with  a  little  twist  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth,  which  indicated  a  slight  uneasiness  at  the 
thought  of  his  own  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

"  Dun't  you  think,  Mr.  Abert,  that  knowledge 
is  condemnation  tu  a  man  when  he  turns  his 
back  on  the  means  of  salvation?"  asked  the 
Deacon,  in  his  most  solemn  tone. 

"Look  out  there,  Wythe!  you'll  run  over 
that  old  woman ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Abert,  who 
was  not  in  the  least  disposed  to  enter  into  a  re- 
ligious discussion  or  have  himself  '*  preached  to  " 
on  their  way  to  the  depot.     **  There  should  be  a 


"  Farewell,  land  full  of  nothing  but  Gospel." 

Longfellow's  Poems, — **  Miles  Standish.** 
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law  compelling  all  aged  and  infirm  old  crones 
like  that  to  stay  at  home.  We  must  hurry  up, 
too !  we  can  buy  our  ticket  and  check  Amy's 
trunk  through,  and  just  have  time  left  to  eat  our 
dinner  and  catch  the  3.30  train/' 

After  all,  they  were  barely  in  time  for  the  train, 
and  found  it  difficult  to  get  seats  that  were  disen- 
gaged ;  but  by  dint  of  courteous  persistence  Mr. 
Abert  prevailed  on  two  ladies  to  remove  their 
**  big  boxes,  little  boxes,  bandbox  and  bundles  " 
from  a  seat  which  they  had  turned  over  and  oc- 
cupied with  these  things ;  he  helped  to  put  them 
up  in  the  grated  receptacles  overhead,  quite  con- 
fused them  by  his  attentions  and  little  airy  com- 
pliments, turned  the  seat  over,  placed  Amy  next 
to  the  window  and  fixed  himself  beside  her  with 
an  "  Ah — h — h  !  "  of  intense  satisfaction.  .The 
Deacon  looked  out  for  himself,  spied  a  plethoric 
travelling  bag  belonging  to  a  man  whose  head 
was  out  of  the  window,  put  it  on  the  floor  be- 
tween them,  and  sat  down  without  saying  "  By  V 
leave,"  as  he  had  a  right  to  do.  The  man  drew 
in  his  head,  which  was  covered  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  gave  his  companion  a  steady  stare, 
placed  his  feet  upon  the  travelling  bag,  and  re- 
sumed his  outside  observations.  Mr.  Abert  and 
Amy,  their  backs  towards  him,  were  four  or  five 
compartments  distant,  and  as  he  looked  at  them, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  pretty  face  now  and 
then  as  she  turned  it,  bright  and  smiling,  towards 
Mr.  Abert  to  answer  some  question,  or  call   his 
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attention  to  the  novel  sights  that  the  train — now 
in  motion — was  whizzing  past,  he  felt  himself  in- 
wardly raging  at  the  lawyer's  ofHciousness  in  ac- 
companying them,  as  by  his  presence  the  oppor- 
tunity he  pined  for  might  be  lost.  But  Mr. 
Abert  could  not  always  come  and  go  backwards 
and  forwards  between  Bolton  and  Hoboken  when 
the  vacation  came  and  Amy  returned  to  Ridge- 
Croft  :  he'd  abide  his  time,  watching  and  waiting. 

Railroad  travel  makes  even  the  most  reticent 
disposed  to  talk,  and  presently  the  man  with  the 
broad-brimmed  hat,  addressing  himself  to  his 
neighbor,  remarked : 

"  Land's  purty  poor  'long  here !  " 

"  Wal,  yes,  it  is.     The  rich  lands  lay  'long  the 

valley." 

"  Even  them  can't  beat  our  Pennsylvany  lands, 

I  bet!" 

"  I've  never  been  there.  I've  heerd  the  land  is 
rich  down  there.     I  guess  you  farm  ?  " 

•*  I  do,  and  I  don't.  I've  got  a  big  place,  four 
hundred  acres  all  counted,  of  rich  pastur'  land.  I 
raise  horses  for  the  market,  and  run  a  purty  exten- 
sive dairy." 

"Butter?" 

"Yes  :  butter'n  cheese." 

"  How  many  cows  du  you  milk?  " 

"  *  Bout  a  hundred,"  answered  broad-brim,  with 
excusable  pride. 

"  That's  a  big  business.     Where's  your  place !  " 

"  On  the  table-land  'twixt  Ebensburg  and  Cres- 
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son.  It's  lonesome  like  with  plenty  of  wild  forest 
'round,  but  I  like  that.  I  was  bom  there,  and  so 
was  my  father  before  me.  There's  bits  of  forest 
'long  'bout  that  part  that  never  hecrd  the  ring  of 
an  axe;  and  hemlock  trees  three  hundred  feet 
high.  " 

"  What  brought  you  so  far  from  hum  ?  "  asked 
the  Deacon,  obeying  his  Yankee  instincts  to 
question. 

**  Up  here,  d'ye  mean?  First  of  all,  I  sold  a 
lot  of  draught-hosses  to  a  man  in  Brooklyn,  but 
when  I  got  there  he  told  me  he  did  business  in 
New  York  and  they'd  have  to  go  'cross.  But 
the  critters  needed  pest :  them  railroad  kyars  play 
the  mischief  with  cattle :  so  I  left  'em  in  keer  of 
my  man,  and  thought  I'd  run  up  yere  to  look 
after  a  old  aunt  of  my  wife's  that  we  heerd  had  a 
purty  property,  but  bless  your  soul,  she  won't 
have  more'n  enough  to  bury  her  when  she  dies, 
and  she's  in  her  dotage,  and  couldn't  make  out 
who  I  was.  I  believe  she  took  it  into  her  head 
that  I'd  come  a  courtin'  her.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha  !  so  I'm  on  my  way  back  with  nothin'  but  a 
wild-goose  chase  for  my  pains." 

**  You  lost  money  by  it." 

"  I  don't  keer  for  that:  'twasn't  much  ;  but  I'm 
oneasy  'bout  my  bosses.     Where  're  you  bound  ?  " 

"Brooklyn!"  answered    the    Deacon,    reserv-* 
edly. 

"  Business?" 

"Dye  see  that  young  gal  setting  up  yonder 
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next  to  the  window  there  ?  she's  jest  turned  her 
face  this  way — *' 

•*With  blue  eyes,  and  hair  like  corn-tassels? 
Dang'd  if  she  aint  the  purtiest  piece  of  wax-works 
I  ever  seen  !  "  said  the  stranger,  as  Amy  nodded 
and  smiled  at  her  uncle. 

"  That's  my  niece.  Vm  takin'  her  tu  York  tu 
git  her  purvided  fur  in  some  way  or  other." 

"  I'd  give  all  I'm  worth  in  the  world  for  a  little 
daughter  like  that.  Take  a  chaw?"  said  the 
man,  offering  his  tobacco-pouch  to  the  Deacon. 

"  I  don't  chaw ;  but  mebbe  it's  good  for  smok- 
in', — I  smoke." 

*•  Prime  for  smokin'.     Help  yourself." 

Wythe  helped  himself,  leaned  his  head  back, 
closed  his  eyes  and  pretended  to  go  to  sleep. 
But  never  was  he  less  inclined  to  sleep  in  his  life: 
he  had  got  hold  of  the  tail-feather  of  an  idea 
which  set  all  his  evil  faculties  to  work.  It  was 
something  that  needed  consideration,  and  might 
after  incubation  hatch  a  realization  of  his  hopes. 
Here,  when  he  was  least  expecting  anything  that 
could  possibly  help  him,  he  had  dropped  down 
beside  a  strange  man  who  had  presently  told  him 
that  he  would  give  all  that  he  was  worth  in  the 
world  for  a  child  like  Amy.  Now  he  should  have 
Amy,  her  very  self,  if  he  could  bring  matters 
round  to  that  end,  and  at  the  same  time  cover 
his  tracks ;  but  he  would  have  to  be  wary  and 
careful  in  his  moves,  for  wasn't  that  officious  law- 
yer there,  never  leaving  her  out  of  his  sight,  and 
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watching  hiis  every  movement  ?  But  he  would 
trust  to  Providence  for  help.  He  did  indeed 
think  that,  in  his  own  mind,  for  the  man's  whole 
moral  nature  was  so  perverted  by  evil  passions 
and  hypocrisy  that  he  had  entirely  lost  sight  of 
the  line  where  God's  service  and  mercy  ends  and 
where  the  giving  over  of  one's  soul  and  body  to 
the  devil  begins.  There  was  indeed  a  providence 
to  help  him,  but  it  was  not  the  Providence  of 
God. 

When  the  cars  neared  their  destination  the 
shrill  prolonged  blast  of  a  steam-whistle  of  a 
passing  train  awoke  the  good  man  from  his  in- 
nocent slumbers  ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes,  shook  him- 
self up  generally,  and  observed  to  his  fellow- 
traveller  r 

"  We're  'most  at  our  journey's  end  I  s'pose  ?  ** 

"  Yes:  we'll  be  in  now  in  'bout  ten  minutes." 

"  I've  been  thinkin'  I'd  like  tu  see  them  bosses 
of  yourn.  I  want  a  strong  farm  boss.  I'fact, 
must  buy  one  tu  take  back  ef  I  can  git  one  thet 
suits." 

"  No  better  bosses  in  creation  than  mine.  I 
fetched  two  'long  to  trade  oflf,"  answered  the 
man,  relieving  his  jaws  of  a  wad  of  tobacco  which 
he  tossed  out  the  window. 

"  Where  du  you  put  up?  I'll  come  and  take  a 
look  at  *em  ef  I  can  find  the  place." 

**  You  ken  find  it  fast  enough  by  this,"  replied 
the  other,  handing  him  a  hotel  card.  I  al'ays 
take  these  things  round  in  my  pocket  when  I'm 
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stoppin'  in  a  big  town,  for  the  pesky  streets  look 
so  much  like  one  another,  and  there's  such  a  con- 
fusion, and  runnin*  up  and  down,  thet  I  git  lost  if 
I  don't.  Taint  fur  from  the  river.  I  can't  say 
much  for  the  tavern,  but  the  stables  is  fust- 
rate." 

**  I  calculate  Til  hunt  you  up  some  time  tu-day 
ef  you'll  be  there ;  "  said  the  Deacon,  slipping  the 
coarsely-printed,  soiled  card  into  his  pocket. 

"  Likely  I  shall.  I  aint  goin'  over  with  them 
other  bosses  for  two  days  yet.  I  got  back  from 
my  trip  up  yonder  sooner'n  I  expected,  you  know, 
and  I  'greed  to  deliver  *em  on  the  8th.  To-day's 
the  6th  I  b'lieve?" 

"  Yes,  tu-day 's  the  6th.  I  must  jine  my  niece 
and  the  man  that's  travelin'  with  us  now,  ez  I  see 
everybody's  on  the  move.  Before  I  go,  may  I 
ask  your  name  ?  " 

'•  I'm  not  'shamed  of  it :  John  Dahl,  at  your 
service,"  replied  John  Dahl,  laughing,  as  he  shook 
hands.     "  What's  your'n  ?  " 

"  Silas  Brown.  Live  'bout  ten  miles  from 
Litchfield." 

The  train  stopped  with  the  usual  backward 
bump,  which  set  everybody  who  was  standing  up 
swaying  like  pendulums,  while  they  grasped  the 
backs  of  the  seats  to  keep  themselves  from  falling 
and  bit  their  lips  to  keep  from  swearing  at  hav- 
ing their  corns  ground  under  the  heels  of  the  peo- 
ple in  front  of  them.  Mr.  Abert  and  Amy  re- 
mained seated   until  the  rush  was  over  and  the 
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car  eiYipty,  went  out  comfortably,  and  found  the 
Deacon  waiting  on  the  platform  for  them. 

Mr.  Abert's  business  lay  in  New  York,  but  his 
friend  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  pros- 
ecuting the  long  pending  suit,  which  involved 
heavy  manufacturing  interests,  resided  in  Brook- 
lyn and  had  his  office  in  the  former  city.  At  his 
earnest  wish,  Mr.  Abert  having  declined  his  hos- 
pitable  invitation  to  stay  at  his  house  on  the 
**  Heights,"  engaged  rooms  for  himself  and  party 
for  three  days  at  a  quiet,  well-conducted  hotel  in 
Brooklyn,  which  although  less  pretentious  than 
some  others,  was  by  far  more  homelike  and  com- 
fortable, and  the  two  old  friends  anticipated 
much  enjoyment  in  spending  their  evenings  to- 
gether, when  all  business  was  put  under  lock  and 
key  and  left  in  care  of  spiders  and  mice,  damp- 
ness and  darkness,  until  another  day  should  open 
the  motley  march  of  events.  Mr.  Abert  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  lose  sight  of  Amy  until 
she  was  placed  in  Mrs.  Ellis*  care,  so  after  supper 
he  waited  under  one  pretence  or  another  until  she 
complained  of  being  very  sleepy,  when  he  rang 
for  a  maid  to  attend  her,  and  himself  conducted 
her  to  the  door  of  her  bed-room. 

"  I  have  made  myself  master  of  ceremonies, 
you  see,  Wythe,  to  save  you  trouble,  knowing 
that  youVe  not  quite  up  to  hotel  ways.  Hotel 
servants  know  in  a  minute  when  a  stranger  is  ac- 
quainted with  his  rights  and  means  to  have  them, 
and  when   not ;  in  the  latter  case  they're  as  cer- 
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tain  as  fate  to  take  advantage  of  him,  and  neglect 
and  snub  him  to  their  vulgar  hearts'  content. 
What  d'ye  say  to  a  walk  ?  " 

"  Wal,  I  dun't  keer  tu  go  out.  A  day's  hard 
work  tu  home  wouldn't  a  made  me  so  tired  out 
ez  them  kyars  hev.  I  think  I'll  go  tu  bed  ;  "  an- 
swered the  Deacon. 

"  All  right.  Your  room  is  28,  next  to  mine : 
don't  forget,  No.  28.  I'm  going  to  spend  an  hour 
or  so  with  Haskell,  and  may  not  be  back  until 
midnight,  so  I'll  say  Good  night  now." 

**  Good  night !  "  responded  Deacon  Wythe,  re- 
lieved of  a  great  weight  when  rid  of  Mr.  Abert's 
presence. 

But  he  did  not  go  to  bed  ;  he  went  down  and 
stood  in  front  of  the  hotel  among  others  who 
were  lounging  there,  smoking  and  talking  over  the 
explosion  of  a  ferry-boat  boiler  on  the  river  that 
afternoon  by  which  fifty  or  sixty  lives  had  been 
lost ;  he  did  not  lose  a  word,  but  kept  his  eye  at 
the  same  time  on  a  keen  look-out  upon  the  pass- 
ers by,  hoping,  almost  praying  that  he  might  see 
John  Dahl's  broad-brimmed  hat  and  long,  gaunt 
figure  among  them.  But  he  looked  in  vain  :  John 
Dahl  was  at  that  moment  having  a  good  time  at 
the  Bowery  Theatre,  laughing  himself  out  of 
breath  at  a  burlesque  performance.  Then  he 
thought  he'd  go  in  search  of  him,  but  when  he 
showed  the  card  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  one  of 
the  men  hanging  around  the  hotel  steps  and 
asked  him  if  that  tavern  was  anywhere  near  by, 
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he  learned  that  it  was  about  two  miles  off,  and  in 
a  part  of  the  city  not  altogether  safe  for  strangers 
to  venture  through  at  night.  Altogether  baffled, 
he  wandered  up  and  down  a  little  while  longer, 
then  by  dint  of  inquiry  found  his  way  to  No.  28, 
and  shut  himself  in  to  smoke  some  of  John 
Dahl's  tobacco,  rage  inwardly  at  Mr.  Abert,  read 
his  Bible,  and  finally  go  to  bed. 

Refreshed  by  her  long,  uninterrupted  slumber. 
Amy  appeared  at  her  door  on  the  following 
morning  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Abert's  rap,  bright, 
smiling  and  "as  rosy  as  the  morn,"  all  ready  to 
go  down  with  him  to  breakfast.  Laughing  and 
chatting  with  her  old  friend,  who  had  the  happy 
faculty  of  adapting  his  conversation  to  all  ages 
and  moods,  thereby  bringing  out  what  was  best 
in  people,  if  there  was  anything  in  them  worth 
bringing  out,  she  did  not  see  her  uncle  until  she 
heard  his  harsh  voice  bidding  her  "  Good  morn- 
ing ! "  She  looked  up,  held  out  her  hand,  then 
lifting  her  sweet  face  kissed  him  for  the  first 
time — she  was  so  happy^ — and  that  innocent  kiss 
burnt  like  a  living  coal  on  the  man*s  lips  for  days» 
months,  years  afterwards  :  it  was  the  touch  of  an 
angel  on  a  demon,  and  instead  of  a  blessing  felt 
like  a  curse.  At  breakfast  Mr.  Abert  announced  to 
his  party  that  they  would  go  over  to  New  York 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  visit  Barnum's  Museum ;  he 
intended  to  show  Amy  the  sights  before  she 
went  to  be  mewed  up  in  a  school,  he  said,  laugh- 
ing.    The  Deacon  looked  into  his  plate  to  hide 
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the  scowl  in  his  eyes  ;  he  could  not  object  to  the 
plan  without  giving  some  reason,  and  as  that 
reason  was  to  look  up  and  have  an  interview  with 
the  man  who  might  assist  the  designs  he  had  at 
heart,  and  as  he  wished  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  of  his  being  acquainted  with  any 
living  soul  in  Brooklyn  lest  if  might  awaken  sus- 
picion and  be  brought  up  against  him  hereafter, 
he  held  his  peace,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Abert 
and  Amy  to  New  York,  but  declined  going  into 
the  Museum,  ez  his  conscience  was  agin' worldly 
amusements.  He  had  spied  a  religious  book- 
store on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  a  few 
doors  from  the  corner,  and  told  them  he  would 
go  there  and  wait  for  them.  Feeling  that  it  was 
a  happy  riddance,  Mr.  Abert  made  no  remon- 
strance, but  led  Amy  into  the  Museum,  while  he 
betook  himself  to  the  bookstore  intending  to  buy 
a  new  hymn-book  an  J  a  volume  of  Congregational 
sermons  by  Beecher  or  some  other  pillar  of  his 
sect.  While  he  was  examining  the  books  and 
cheapening  them,  a  sharp- visaged,  angular,  home- 
spun-looking individual,  with  a  tow-colored 
goatee,  a  long  nose,  and  gooseberry-colored  eyes, 
surmounted  by  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  sauntered 
in.  He  wore  a  checkered  handkerchief  tied 
tightly  around  his  throat  under  a  broad  turn- 
down shirt  collar,  and  was  otherwise  clad  in  a 
rustic  style.  To  the  clerk's  polite  inquiry  of 
"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?  "  he  made  no  reply, 
but  a  broad  smile  spread  across  his  countenance, 
17 
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and  with  a  hearty  "Hilloa!  you  here!"  he 
sauntered  with  extended  hand  to  where  Wythe 
was  chaffering  over  the  books  before  he  saw 
him.  It  was  John  Dahl,  led  hither  by  Wythe's 
evil  providence  just  when  he  was  fretting  and 
fuming  and  fearing  that  he  should  never  see  him 
again.  '*  I  was  a  goin'  past,"  he  said,  "  and  thought 
I  spied  you  through  the  winder.  I'm  precious 
lonesome  in  this  here  big  town,  so  I  thought  I'd 
come  in." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Dahl.  I  jest  come 
in  tu  buy  some  books  of  devotion  fur  fam'ly  use ; 
my  folks  is  over  there  in  that  the-a-tur,  or  what- 
ever it  be,  at  the  corner — " 

"  Jess  so :  nice  place  to  go  !  "  interrupted  John 
Dahl. 

*'  Wal,  I  dun't  hold  way  with  wicked  amuse- 
ments, and  I  come  here  tu  wait  fur  'em,  and  buy 
the  books  I  mentioned.  You  may  wrap  'em  up, 
mister ;  I  guess  fifty  cents  more  or  less  won't  ruin 
me." 

Then  he  paid  for  the  books;  and  the  clerk, 
who  had  overheard  their  conversation,  politely 
invited  them  to  take  chairs  in  an  open  space  on 
one  side  of  the  door,  where  they  could  wait  com- 
fortably for  those  they  were  expecting.  Re- 
ligious bookstores  are  never,  as  a  general  thing, 
much  crowded  ;  this  one  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  as  no  other  customers  appeared,  one  of 
the  clerks  retired  to  his  desk;  the  other  was 
gloating  over  the  account  of  a  frightful  murder 
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that  had  been  perpetrated  in  a  tenement  house 
the  night  before,  which  was  spread  over  the  first 
page  of  a  morning  paper  in  sensational  paragraphs 
that  curdled  the  blood  in  reading ;  and  the  two 
men  fell  to  talking,  first  about  one  thing  then 
another,  the  iioisc  of  the  street  drowning  their 
conversation  and  almost  the  sound  of  their  voices 
to  the  other  inmates  of  the  place. 

"  Look  yere,  Mr.  Brown  " — that  being  the  name 
his  new  acquaintance  had  given  him,  be  it  remem- 
bered, as  his  own — "  Tm  in  a  funny  kinder  fix. 
My  wife — she  aint  got  no  child  of  her  own — she 
wants  to  'dopt  somebody  else's.  I  don't  object 
to  it — for  Tm  very  fond  of  children,  and  have  ben 
disappointed  in  havin*  none  of  my  own.  She 
made  me  promise,  my  wife  did,  to  hunt  up  a  gal, 
— I  s'pose  she  thought  they  growed  on  trees  here, 
or  that  I  could  buy  one  in  market,  like  a  calf ; 
and,  dang  it,  if  I  know  much  more  'bout  it  than 
she  does ! "  Was  there  ever  so  lucky  a  man  as 
Silas  Brown?  His  opportunity  had  come.  But 
he  must  be  cautious,  for  the  when  and  how  were 
to  be  provided  for,  and  results  looked  after. 

"  Wal,  du  yer  want  any  perticular  sort  of  a 
child?  "  he  inquired,  as  if  indifferent. 

"  Laws,  yes !  she's  got  to  have  blue  eyes,  and 
flax-colored  hair.  I  s'pose  one  like  your  niece, 
that  you  showed  me  on  the  kyars,  would  hit  the 
mark,  but  I  mightn't  come  'cross  one  like  her 
agin  in  a  year  of  Sundays." 

•'  She's  purty,  that's  a  fact,  but  her  face  is  her 
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fortin'.  She's  a  orphin,  and  been  dependent  on 
me,  but  I've  got  my  own  fam'ly  tu  keer  for,  and 
dun't  feel  ez  ef  I  could  support  her  any  longer,  so 
I  brought  her  'long  with  me  tu  see  ef  I  could  get 
her  a  situation  of  some  sort." 

**  I'll  take  her ;  let  me  have  her.  Come — say 
it's  a  bargain  ! "  exclaimed  John  Dahl,  eagerly. 

**  Wal,  ther's  a  diffikilty  in  the  way.  The  gen- 
tleman you  saw  her  with  in  the  kyars  wants  her 
bound  to  a  dressmaker  or  a  bonnet-maker  here 
in  this  gret  wicked  city ;  but  the  gal's  country- 
bred — and  bein',  ez  you  see,  purty  and  well- 
formed,  I'm  afeared  she  would  be  ruined,  and  I 
want  tu  git  her  a  place  where  she  will  be  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation  and  grow  up  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.  Not  bein'  agreed,  we've  hed  words 
'bout  the  matter,  he  and  I." 

**  What  lawful  right  hes  the  other  man  got  to 
meddle?"  inquired  John  Dahl. 

"  He  hasn't  no  right ;  he's  no  kin  tu  her ;  but 
he's  ben  helpin*  tu  support  her,  not  much  it's 
true, — but  what  he  hez  done  makes  him  feel  ez 
if  he  hed  a  right  tu  hev  a  say  ez  tu  what  she's 
tu  du."  Deacon  Wythe  coughed  ;  he  was  so  as- 
tonished  at  his  own  voluble  lying  that  it  sounded 
like  a  note  of  admiration. 

•*Jess  so!  That  bein'  the  case,  I'll  take  her 
off  your  hands,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "  but  I 
will  act  on  the  square  with  you  'bout  her.  We 
don't  mean  to  'dopt  a  gal  like  as  if  she  was  our 
own  child,  in  a  way  that'd  give  her  rights  to  our 
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property,  and  so  on ;  but  my  wife  is  lonely  like, 
and  she  wants  a  nice,  purty  gal  to  raise  for  a 
companion  and  help  ;  but  she'll  have  a  good  part 
done  by  her  if  she  turns  out  what  we  look  for." 

**Them  terms  are  better'n  I  expected  tu  hev 
ofTered.  You  know  people  aint  likely  tu  be  tu 
keind  tu  orphin  children  that  s  bound  to  'em.  I 
couldn't  wish  tu  du  better  by  her  than  let  your 
wife  have  her.  But  ther  s  a  diffikilty  in  the  way 
that  I  dun't  see  ez  how  we'll  git  over." 

"What's  that?"  inquired  John  Dahl,  cocking 
his  eye  suspiciously  at  his  new  friend,  thinking 
he  wanted  to  make  capital  out  of  the  girl  which 
might  be  useful  in  cheapening  the  horse  he  had 
talked  of  buying.  But  Wythe  was  not  thinking 
about  horses. 

"  Wal,  you  see,  I'm  dreflTul  'feared  of  gettin'  in 
a  muss;  'twould  impair  my  usefulness  tu  hum, 
and  injure  me  ez  a  professor ;  but  ef  you  could 
manage — by  accident,  you  know — tu  git  her  off 
so's  tu  seem  like  she'd  get  lost,  'twould  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen.  I  mus'  git  her  out 
of  thet  man's  power,  ez  my  'pinion  is  he  hez  his 
own  evil  designs  agin  her." 

"  I'd  as  lief  as  not,  seein'  she's  your'n,  and  him 
no  right  to  her.  She's  a  purty  one,  and  my 
wife'll  be  main  glad  to  get  her.  I  tell  you  what ! 
I've  got  to  fetch  them  bosses  'cross  to-morrow 
some  time  'fore  12  o'clock,  and  if  you'll  manage 
to  cross  in  the  same  boat,  with  her  'long,  I  think 
1  can  get  her  off  somehow  in  the  scrimmage  of 
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landin  the  passengers  and  bosses, — that  is,  if  that 
feller  can  be  left  behind." 

"  ril  think  it  over,  friend  Dahl  ;  if  it  kin  be 
dun  ril  du  it.  I  wish  I  wasn't  oblecged  tu  act 
underhan'  like,  but  that  man's  got  a  dretful  tem- 
per, and  carries  a  pistol,  and  wouldn't  mind  killin 
me  in  a  transport  of  rage,  ef  I  go  agin'  him," 

"Jess  so.  But  it's  got  to  be  done  to-morrow 
afore  I2  o'clock,  if  it's  done  at  all;  'cause,  you 
see,  I'm  goin'  away  in  the  night  train.  What 
•bout  the  boss?" 

**  I  guess  I'll  wait ;  I  dun't  think,  sence  I  come 
tu  calc'late  the  cost  and  trouble,  that  I  kin  trade 
now." 

"  Jess  so  !  a  man  in  Brooklyn  wants  both  them 
bosses,  and  I'll  make  no  holdin'  back,  you  know. 
All  right ! "  said  Mr.  Dahl,  with  a  sly  laugh.  He 
was  sharp  enough  in  trading  horses,  but  he  swal- 
lowed in  simple  good  faith  all  the  false  rigmarole 
he  had  been  listening  to,  and  really  thought  he 
would  be  doing  a  meritorious  act  in  helping  to 
circumvent  that  tiger  of  a  man  whose  aim  was 
the  ruin  of  an  innocent  child. 

"  Wal !  tu  go  back  tu  what  we  was  talkin* 
'bout.  Ef  Providence  favors,  we'll  meet  on  the 
ferry-boat  to-morrow.  God  willin',  we'll  deliver 
that  child  outer  the  hands  of  her  inimies.  But 
you  musn't  seem  to  know  me  ef  I'm  there,  for 
that  man's  got  eyes  like  a  hawk,  and  he'll  be  sure 
tu  be  'long.     I'll  pray  over  it  to-night." 

"  Jess  so.     Come  'long  and  eat  some  oysters 
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over  It.  Havin*  nothin*  to  do  gives  me  sech  a  . 
dang'd  appetite  I'm  always  hongry  and  thirsty," 
said  John  Dahl,  rising  and  stretching  his  long 
arms  with  such  a  vociferous  yawn  that  the  clerk 
at  the  desk,  who  had  just  taTcen  up  a^  penful  of 
ink,  started  and  spilled  it  in  a  great  fantastic  blot 
on  the  page  of  his  ledger,  which  he  had  just 
footed  up  and  squared  off. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  and  parted.  Dea^ 
con  Wythe  was  left  alone  to  wait  for  Mr.  Abert 
and  Amy,  and  he  actually  sat  there  and  thanked 
God  for  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, — he  really 
did  ;  with  a  sanctimonious  uproUing  of  his  ferret 
eyes,  he  thanked  Him  for  the  providence  that 
had  made  the  way  straight  before  him  to  get  rid 
of  his  niece  without  doing  that  which  even  his 
wicked  soul  shrank  from,  but  which  he  would 
have  done  none  the  less  sometime  or  other  but 
for  this  intervention  of  what  he  called  providence. 
"  Truly,"  thought  he,  "  God  is  good  tu  His  elect." 

When  Mr.  Abert  and  Amy,  who  was  full  of 
glee  over  the  marvellous  sights  she  had  seen  at 
Barnum's,  joined  her  uncle  at  the  book-store,  he 
was  poring  over  a  new  work  on  the  Apocalypse 
which  convinced  him  more  than  ever  that  he  was 
a  chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord. 

"See  here,  Wythe,  I  shall  finish  up  my  busi- 
ness this  evening,  and  IVe  promised  Amy  to 
bring  her  over  to  see  the  circus  to-morrow  at 
twelve  o'clock,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  in  his  gay,  pleas* 
ant  way  ;  '*  won't  you  come  ?  " 
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I  dun  t  ever  go  tu  places  of  wordly  amuse, 
ment,  Mr.  Abert ;  I  look  upon  'em  ez  devices  of 
Satan,  and  Td  ruther  Amy  shouldn't  go  ef  you 
don't  mmd,"  he  solemnly  replied,  while  his  heart 
gave  a  great  leap  of  joy  to  see  how  everything 
was  working  together  in  the  most  natural  way 
for  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

"  I  do  mind  though  !  I  intend  she  shall  be 
amused  while  she's  here.  Heaven  knows  when 
she  1  be  here  with  me  again  !  and  I  don't  think 
shell  find  anything  very  diverting  in  the  three 
Rs,— 'ntin',  'rithmetic  and  readin'— and  other 
dry-as^ust  things  she'll  be  stuffed  with  at  school. 
Yes,  we'll  cross  at  eleven,  and  by  the  time  we  get 
to  the  hippodrome  the  performance  will  be  just 
begun.  You  can  go  and  pray  somewhere,— I 
beg  your  pardon,  Deacon,— the  sights  up  yonder 
among  the  monkeys  have  made  me  volatile.  But 
while  we're  at  the  circus  you  might  visit  the 
Catholic  cathedral  a  few  blocks  off." 

"  I'd  ruther  go  tu  the  circus,  sir,  than  enter 
sech  a  den  of  abomination  ez  a  Romish  church  !" 
replied  the  Deacon  severely. 

**  Very  well ;  suit  yourself.  You'll  find  lots  to 
look  at  in  the  street,  if  you  don't  go  and  lose 
yourself." 

"  Wal,  I  dun't  think  that's  likely,"  he  replied 
drily.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  say  more, 
but  he  could  not  afford  to  displease  Mr.  Abert,' 
seeing  that  he  was  already  in  his  power  in  regard 
to  his  former  ill-treatment  of  his  niece,  which  Mr. 
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Abert  had  had  ocular  demonstration  of;  and 
looking  forward  t6  what  he  hoped  might  happen 
on  the  morrow,  he  would  be  patient,  and  follow- 
ing the  Scripture's  injunction,  be  **as  wise  as  a 
serpent."  So  when  Mr.  Abert  proposed  going 
in  to  Delmonico's  to  lunch  he  made  no  objection, 
but  remarked  to  Amy  that  he  supposed  she  had 
enjoyed  herself  very  much,  to  which  she  re- 
sponded a  most  enthusiastic  affirmative.  While 
waiting  for  what  had  been  ordered,  Mr.  Abert 
expatiated  in  such  glowing  and  festive  terms  on 
the  wonders  she  would  behold  at  the  circus  on 
the  following  day  that  she  felt  that  she  could 
scarcely  wait  until  to-morrow  came.  But  she 
was  hungry,  and  the  sumptuous  lunch  of  fried 
oysters,  lamb  chops,  lobster  salad,  cold  chicken, 
pickles,  jellies,  cake,  and  ice-creams  and  other 
dainties  in  turn,  which  were  placed  before  them, 
diverted  her  mind  while  she  regaled  herself  on 
the  novel  luxuries  with  a  wholesome  appetite,  be- 
ing very  hungry.  The  Deacon  ate  too,  and  it 
was  astonishing  to  see  what  a  capacity  he  had  for 
food,  for  luxuries,  for  condiments,  for  sour  and 
sweet  ;  nothing  came  amiss, — he  fairly  surfeited 
himself  in  a  manner  which  Mr.  Abert  thought 
rather  inconsistent  with  his  rigid  professions  and 
ascetic  ideas ;  however,  he  said  nothing ;  he  only 
enjoyed  it,  as  irreligious  men  always  do  enjoy 
the  shortcomings  and  failings  of  the  "  brethren.** 
Now  and  then  he  fidgeted  about  Amy's  eating, 
telling  her  to  take  this  or  that,  or  that  this  thing 
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might  disagree  with  her  or  the  other  make  her 
sick,  objecting  particularly  to  her  eating. lobster 
salad  if  she  was  goin'  tu  partake  of  that 
frozen  stuff  a*  top  of  it. 

Mr.  Abert  preserved  the  most  unrufHed  amia- 
bility throughout,  feeling  disposed  to  be  patient 
with  the  Deacon  on  account  of  his  austere  religi- 
ous views  and  his  narrow  provincial  ideas,  and 
really  felt  some  gentlemanly  compunction  for 
having  trodden  on  his  spiritual  toes  through  his 
great  desire  to  make  Amy  happy. 

"  If  you  will  wait  here  just  ten  minutes  I  will 
step  across  to  Haskell's  office  and  inquire  if  any 
letters  have  come  for  me,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  wip- 
ing his  long  white  mustache  with  his  napkin. 
**  I  won't  detain  you,  depend  on't." 

And  he  did  not :  he  came  back  within  ten 
minutes  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  his  coun- 
tenance beaming;  and  slipping  into  a  chair  he 
handed  it  to  the  Deacon  to  read  ;  then  patting 
Amy  on  her  shoulder,  told  her  that  Mrs.  Ellis, 
being  obliged  to  visit  New  York  on  the  following 
day,  on  some  business  or  other  connected  with 
the  reopening  of  her  institute,  would  meet  them 
in  the  afternoon  at  the  St.  Nicholas,  when  she 
would  be  glad  to  take  her  pupil  in  charge,  there- 
by obviating  the  necessity  of  the  gentlemen's  go- 
ing to  Hoboken  unless  they  desired  to  do  so. 

**Thet  suits  me;  I  want  tu  git  tu  hum  ez  soon 
cz  I  kin.  I  dun't  like  tu  leave  my  business,  'spe- 
cially  now  sence  Dan's  in  scch  poor  way.     Things 
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is  apt  tu  go  sixes  and  sevens,  Squire,  when  the 
head  of  the  family's  away." 

"  So  they  do.  Deacon  ;  so  they  do.  Tm  mon- 
strous glad  weVe  going  back  so  soon ;  my  wife 
and  daughter  turn  things  round  in  such  a  way 
with  their  dust-pans  and  brooms  and  putting  to 
rights,  thiat  it  takes  me  a  month  to  get  my  books 
and  papers  in  place  again." 

Amy  looked  with  grave,  serious  eyes  into  Mr. 
Abert's  face  while  he  was  speaking ;  she  could 
not  bear  to  hear  a  word  said  in  disparagement  of 
the  two  beautiful  ladies  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
her;  but  when  he  winked  at  her  and  gave  his 
head  a  little  jerk  towards  her  uncle,  who  was 
looking  down,  she  knew  that  he  said  it  only  for 
fun,  and  finished  eating  the  dainty  meringue  she 
held  in  her  fingers. 

That  night  when  she  was  getting  ready  for  bed, 
Amy  thought  that  this  had  certainly  been  the 
very  happiest  day  of  her  life  ;  she  had  never  im- 
agined there  was  so  much  to  see  in  the  world,  or 
so  many  people,  houses,  ships,  and  grand  beauti- 
ful  things,  and  wondered  in  her  simplicity  if  there 
were  any  sorrowful,  suffering  hearts  in  the  midst 
of  such  splendors.  She  thought  every  one  must 
be  happy  with  such  an  abundance  of  things 
around  them  to  make  them  so.  Everything  she 
had  seen  kept  running  through  her  head;  she 
saw  it  all  again,  although  her  eyes  were  tight 
shut ;  she  could  not  say  her  prayers  coherently, 
though  she  tried  and  tried  again ;  then  she  laid 
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her  head  upon  her  pillow,  sighing :  "  Oh,  strong, 
sweet  Angel !  you  see  how  it  is  with  me :  pray 
for  me ; "  then  she  fell  to  wondering  if  it  was 
really  wicked  to  take  pleasure  in  thinking  of  all 
she  had  seen  through  the  day,  and  the  circus  she 
was  to  see  to-morrow — and  then,  before  she  knew 
it,  she  dropped  asleep,  so  far  down  into  the  re- 
gions of  rest  and  forgetfulness  that  she  did  not 
even  dream ;  and  when  she  was  awakened  by  a 
rap  on  her  door  the  next  morning  she  thought 
that  she  had  just  fallen  asleep.  Her  uncle  did 
not  rebuke  her  for  her  laziness  when  she  went 
down  to  breakfast  as  she  had  expected  him  to  do, 
although  he  had  finished  his  and  sat  there  wait- 
ing for  her  appearance  ;  he  only  looked  up  from 
the  paper  that  he  pretended  to  be  reading,  to  ask 
her  if  she  was  rested,  and  tell  her  to  change  her 
dress  when  she  went  back  to  her  room  for  a 
thicker  one,  as  the  weather  had  changed  in  the 
night  and  it  was  quite  chilly.  Mr.  Abert  was 
deep  in  the  morning  papers,  weighing  with  saga- 
cious intelligence  the  political  signs  of  the  great 
contest  between  Greeley  and  Grant  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  but  he  heard  Amy's  voice,  held  out  his 
hand,  drew  her  to  his  side  and  kissed  her,  re- 
minded her  of  the  circus,  told  her  to  be  ready  in 
time,  and  resumed  his  reading,  quite  satisfied  to 
know  that  she  was  all  safe  and  .well,  and  that  be- 
fore sunset  he  would  be  relieved  of  his  cares  and 
fears  for  her,  as  she  would  be  then  safe  under  the 
maternal  protection  of  Mrs.  Ellis.     He   found   it 
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impossible  to  shake  off  his  mistrust  of  Wythe  ; 
all  that  he  could  do,  there  was  the  same  indefina- 
ble fear,  that  kept  him  uneasy  and  watchful. 

Amy  went  up  to  her  room  when  it  was  time  to 
get  ready,  and  put  on  a  dark  slate-colored  merino 
dress  with  a  narrow  band  of  linen  at  the  throat 
and  wrists,  a  trim  little  sacque  and  panier  of  the 
same,  and  with  a  black  felt  hat  trimmed  with 
folds  of  velvet,  which  was  fastened  by  a  jet  buckle 
set  upon  her  golden  curls,  she  was  as  pretty  and 
fair  a  thing  to  see  as  eyes  ever  rested  on.  They 
were  a  little  behind  time — and  the  Deacon,  usually 
slow  and  heavy  in  his  movements,  was  in  a  fidget, 
observing  which  Mr.  Abert  called  a  carriage  and 
told  the  driver  to  lose  no  time  in  getting  to  the 
ferry ;  and  wonderful  to  relate,  the  man  did  act- 
ually whip  up  his  sorry-looking  horses  and  got  to 
the  slip  just  a  minute  or  two  before  the  boat 
pulled  off.  The  cabins  on  each  side  were  full  of 
men,  women  and  children,  the  deck  crowded  not 
only  with  people  but  with  wagons,  and  some 
eight  or  ten  Pennsylvania  draught-horses  which 
attracted  considerable  attention  by  their  size  and 
splendid  condition,  in  charge  of  two  men  who 
proudly  expatiated  on  their  good  points  and  in* 
formed  the  curious  bystanders  that  they  were 
sold  to  the  new  street-car  company  in  New  York. 
Deacon  Wythe  cast  a  keen  glance  through  the 
crowd  around  the  horses,  but  as  yet  did  not  see 
his  friend  of  the  broad-brimmed  hat ;  the  boat 
was  half  way  across  the  river,  and  he  began  to 
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think  that  the  man  had  gone  back  on  his  word, 
when  he  suddenly  spied  him  standing  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  deck  near  the  end  of  the  cabin, 
looking  about  him  with  the  most  unconcerned  air 
imaginable ;  but  he  made  no  sign,  and  appeared 
to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
party,  for  one  of  whom  he  had  engaged  to  play  a 
somewhat  dangerous  stake.  Mr.  Abert,  holding 
Amy's  hand,  had  been  pointing  out  various  things 
on  the  busy  river  to  her,  and  enjoying  her  aston- 
ishment at  each  novel  object,  when  two  old  po- 
litical friends,  ex-members  of  Congress,  caught 
sight  of  him  and  pounced  down  upon  him,  burst- 
ing with  the  political  issues  at  stake  and  both 
eager  to  convince  him  of  the  utter  fallacy  of  all 
hopes  for  the  re-election  of  General  Grant.  Mr. 
Abert  fired  up  and  went  at  them  right  and  left, 
so  excited  as  to  be  oblivious  of  everything  but 
what  he  was  talking  about.  Americans  can't  talk 
without  gesticulating:  Mr.  Abert  was  like  the 
rest  of  us,  and  he  let  go  Amy's  hand  to  add  em- 
phasis to  his  remarks  by  using  both  of  his  as  oc- 
casion demanded.  She — left  alone,  and  being  no 
more  interested  in  what  they  were  saying  than  if 
they  had  been  talking  Sanscrit — naturally  turned 
round  to  see  where  her  uncle  was.  He  caught 
her  eye,  beckoned  her  to  him,  and  she  slipped 
away  from  Mr.  Abert's  side  without  his  being  in 
the  least  conscious  of  it.  Her  uncle,  drawing  her 
to  him,  whispered  to  her  to  run  down  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cabin  and  look  round  just  outside  the 
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door,  and  if  she  ^w  a  tall  man  with  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  on  standing  anywhere  about  to  run 
back  and  let  him  know.  She  skipped  away,  de- 
lighted to  explore  the  length  of  the  cabin,  and 
when  she  got  to  the  door,  not  yet  having  seen 
any  such  person  as  she  was  sent  to  look  for,  she 
stepped  outside.  The  ferry-boat  was  nearing  her 
slip,  and  the  usual  movement  among  the  passen- 
gers began,  all  pressing  forward,  each  one  anxious 
and  determined  to  be  the  first  to  land.  Amy  was 
crowded  and  pushed  along  with  them  ;  but  terri- 
fied at  being  separated  from  her  party,  she  made 
,  frantic  efforts  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  before  she 
was  aware  of  her  danger  found  herself  almost 
under  the  feet  of  the  horses,  which,  having  by 
some  means  got  frightened,  were  rearing,  kicking 
and  plunging  in  the  most  frightful  manner: 
people  were  shouting,  screaming  and  swearing, 
and  doing  their  best  to  get  out  of  their  way. 
There  was  a  desperate  rush  forward,  several  per- 
sons fell  overboard  unnoticed  in  the  panic  that 
prevailed  ;  then  there  .was  a  bump  and  a  jar,  the 
boat  was  in :  every  one  staggered  backwards  at 
the  shock.  Amy  was  knocked  down  under  the 
horses'  feet,  and  in  her  wild  terror  fainted. 

In  the  mcUe  Mr.  Abert  and  Deacon  Wythe 
were  sometime  separated  by  the  struggling  crowd, 
but  at  length  they  discovered  each  other  on  the 
pier,  as  it  thinned  out  a  little. 

"Where's  Amy?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Abert. 
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"Where's  my  niece?"  asked  Wythe,  with  ashy 
lips. 

"  I  thought  she  was  with  you!  '* 

"  You  had  hold  of  her  hand." 

'*Good  God!  I  hope  she  did  not  fall  over- 
board!** cried  Mr.  Abert,  rushing  to  the  edge  of 
the  pier  where  two  policemen  were  helping  sev- . 
eral  half-drowned-Iooking  individuals  out  of  a 
small  boat.  He  learned  that  they  were  the  per- 
sons who  were  pushed  over  the  edge  of  the  ferry- 
boat, and  had  been  fortunately  rescued  by  one  of 
the  busy  little  row-boats  that  are  all  the  time  ply- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  city  docks  in  search  of  odd  . 
jobs  and  any  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  chance  may 
send  floating  past. 

"  Did  you  sec  a  little  girl  with  blue  eyes  and 
gold-colored  hair  knocked  overboard  ?  *'  inquired 
Mr.  Abert. 

"  Ther  was'nt  no  gal  knocked  overboard,  sir," 
said  the  boatman.  "  I  seen  the  whole  thing. 
Only  them  got  a  duckin'." 

Then  followed  other  questioning,  but  with  like 
results,  and  Mr.  Abert  made  a  dash  for  the 
policemen  who  were  keeping  order  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  where  the  outgoing  and  in- 
coming tide  of  human  beings — those  who  had 
already  crossed  the  ferry  to  this  side  and  those 
who  were  going  to  cross  it  to  the  other,  got  into 
a  jam — and  with  hackmen  and  newsboys  made  a 
din  and  confusion  perfectly  distracting.  They 
could  not  leave  their  post,  but  made  the  usual 
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signal  for  others,  who  soon  joined  them  and 
placed  themselves  at  Mr.  Abert*s  service.  He 
stated  the  case  briefly,  described  Amy,  and  they 
set  off  in  different  directions  in  search  of  her,  Mr. 
Abert  stopping  every  one  he  met  to  inquire  if 
they  had  noticed  a  young  girl  with  blue  eyes  and 
flaxen  hair,  about  ten  years  old,  on  the  ferry-boat 
just  landed.  Some  stared  blankly  at  him, 
answered  "  No "  and  dashed  on :  one  with  a 
coarse  laugh  said  he  saw  a  half-dozen  girls  like 
that  aboard ;  another,  more  patient,  made  answer 
that  he  had  noticed  a  pretty  flaxen-haired  girl 
in  dark  clothes,  but  when  the  horses  got  so  un- 
manageable he  lost  sight  of  her,  but  she  was 
standing  not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  boat  ; 
then  he  went  his  way.  "  Go  to  the  station-house 
and  get  her  telegraphed,  sir,'*  advised  an  old  man: 
"no  doubt  she  had  been  swept  along  by  the 
crowd  and  is  lost ;  the  same  thing  happened  to 
a  little  boy  of  my  own  once,  but  I  found  him 
again."  This  seemed  to  be  the  most  plausible 
thing  yet ;  and  Mr.  Abert,  cursing  himself  for  a 
hot-headed  old  fool,  directed  one  of  the  police- 
men to  start  the  telegraph  in  every  direction, 
hastened  back  to  look  for  Wythe,  whom  he  saw 
standing  on  the  pier,  with  blanched  face  and  up- 
lifted hands,  talking  to  an  old  woman  who  was 
telling  him  something — and  the  something  was 
that  she  had  been  knocked  down  and  trampled 
almost  to  death  on  board  the  ferry-boat,  and  as 
she  fell  had  seen  several  people  go  overboard,  a 
18 
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little  girl  with  them.  She  had  been  watching  the 
child  all  the  way  over,  she  said,  she  bein*  the 
image  of  her  granddaughter  who  was  burnt  to 
death  by  the  explosion  of  a  kerosene  lamp  the 
year  before,  she  was  so  much  like  her  that  when 
she  first  saw  her  it  put  her  all  of  a  tremble. 

"  Drowned  !  drowned  !  "  exclaimed  Wythe, 
wringing  his  hands  with  every  appearance  of  woe, 
but  thinking  in  his  wicked  heart  how  much  better 
it  would  be  for  him  if  it  should  be  really  so,  than 
for  her  to  be  still  living  even  among  the  wilds  of 
the  Alleghanies,  and  ready  to  spring  a  mine  under 
his  feet  all  the  time  by  coming  back. 

"  Poor  man ! "  said  the  idlers  who  stood  round 
eagerly  listening;  "it  was  his  daughter  I  reckon, 
he's  so  awfully  cut  up." 

Telegraph  wires  stretching  from  one  end  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  the  other  were  put  in  motion 
by  Mr.  Abert's  zeal,  detectives  were  engaged ;  a 
magistrate's  office  visited  and  arrests  talked  of, 
but  on  an  examination  of  the  case  there  was  no 
legal  cause  found  for  the  arrest  of  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  boat ;  the  ac- 
cident was  the  result  of  a  panic  among  the  pas- 
sengers themselves,  started  by  the  frightened 
horses.  **  Better  care,"  observed  the  magistrate 
gravely,  "  should  have  been  taken  of  the  child, 
and  it  was  incomprehensible  to  me  that  you  did 
not  think  of  her  safety  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  confusion."  Oh,  how  guilty  Mr.  Abert  felt ! 
Was  he  not  holding  her  hand  ?    Did  he  not  let  her 
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slip  away  from  him,  and  forget  all  about  her 
while  he  talked  politics  with  two  Greeley-mad 
men?  So  much  for  his  conceit  and  suspicions! 
It  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better  if  he 
had  not  been  so  officious,  but  left  her  in  the  care 
of  her  uncle,  and  staid  at  home  himself.  That  is 
what  he  thought,  and  he  scarcely  heard  what  the 
magistrate  said :  "  If  you  get  no  news  of  her  by 
ten  o'clock  to-night  I'd  advise  you  to  have  the 
river  dragged,  as  it  is  possible  she  fell  overboard 
and  was  drowned." 

When  every  agent  of  discovery  was  put  in  oper- 
ation to  find  her,  dead  or  alive,  Mr.  Abert  and 
Deacon  Wythe  went  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
directing  all  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  search 
to  be  made  to  them  there.  A  private  parlor  was 
engaged  and  the  two  men  went  silently  in  and 
closed  the  door.  The  Deacon  sat  like  one  stu- 
pefied and  speechless,  which  to  a  person  of  Mr. 
Abert's  mercurial  temperament  was  unendurable 
as  well  as  exasperating. 

"  How  did  it  happen  that  you  let  the  child. 
your  own  flesh  and  blood,  get  lost  ?  "  he  asked  in 
wrathy  tones,  as  he  suddenly  wheeled  round  in 
his  restless  walk  and  stood  before  his  companion. 
^  **  How  did  it  happen  ?  Thet's  what  I'd  like  to 
know.  She  was  standin*  hy  }^our  side,  holdin'  on 
tu  your  hand  when  you  began  talkin*  tu  them 
men  'bout  Grant  and  Greeley.  Thet's  the  last  I 
seen  of  her,"  said  the  afflicted  Deacon. 

**  So  she  was,  poor  little  dear!  I  had  forgotten 
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again;  so  she  was.  I  wish  those  fellows  had 
been  breaking  stones  for  Greeley  out  West  ;  they 
got  me  in  such  a  state  with  their  infernal  twaddle 
that  I  lost  sight  of  everything  and  didn't  even 
hear  the  row  at  the  other  end  of  the  boat. 
Wythe !  I  wouldn't  have  had  this  affair  to  happen 
for  a  million  of  dollars,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  making 
an  effort  to  restrain  his  emotions. 

"You  talk,  Squire,  like  one  *thout  hope;  we 
dunlt  know  ez  Amy's  drowned;  fact  1  dun't 
b'lieve  she  is.  Ef  she  ain't  I  dun't  see  how  she'll 
miss  bein*  found  with  all  them  p'lecemen 
searchin'  for  her,"  answered  Deacon  Wythe,  this 
time  speaking  truly  his  own  doubts. 

"  There's  reason  in  what  you  say,  Wythe,  but 
the  old  woman's  story  sticks  to  me  and  lays  like 
lead  upon  my  heart.  I'm  afraid  she's  drowned, 
poor  little  innocent !  O  my  God !  how  sharply 
Thou  dost  take  down  all  human  conceit  in  a 
moment !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Abert. 

"  God's  ways  is  past  findin'  out,  and  what  He 
ordains  no  man  can  withstan' : "  remarked  the 
Deacon  in  his  most  nasal  tones. 

**  Oh  bosh  !  Do  you  think  God  ordained  that 
those  two  fools  should  come  talking  buncombe  to 
me,  just  to  let  that  child  wander  off  among  wild 
horses  to  get  knocked  into  the  East  River  and 
drowned  ?  No,  sir !  it  was  my  carelessness,  and 
yours  too,  for  you  should  have  been  on  the  watch, 
when  you  saw  that  I  wasn't,  to  keep  her  out  of 
barm's  way.     But  I  am  most  to  blame.     I  beg 
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your  pardon,  Wythe ; "  said  Mr.  Abert  still  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room. 

The  Deacon  groaned,  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  closed  his 
eyes  without  making  any  reply. 

He  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Amy  was  either 
drowned  or  in  charge  of  the  man  who  had  agreed 
to  take  her;  in  all  that  row  and  scuffle  and  up- 
roar among  horses  and  people,  he  must  have  had 
his  hands  too  full  to  think  of  his  bargain,  and  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  she  had  been  car- 
ried along  with  the  crowd  and  was  at  that  instant 
wandering  through  the  streets  of  New  York  tell- 
ing her  story  to  one  and  another,  as  she  inquired 
her  way.  In  this  state  of  selfish  uneasiness  it  was 
the  easiest  thing  on  earth  for  his  countenance  to 
wear  an  expression  akin  to  grief,  for  he  felt  him- 
self as  far  off  from  the  thing  he  most  coveted  on 
earth  as  ever. 

Towards  evening  and  up  to  midnight  reports 
came  in  to  them,  one  after  another,  from  various 
quarters,  all  having  one  sad  meaning :  "  No  trace 
of  the  child  has  been  discovered,"  and  "  At  day- 
break we  shall  begin  to  drag  the  river,  as  had  she 
been  in  New  York  city  we  should  by  this  time 
have  at  least  got  a  clew  to  her  whereabouts." 
Until  daydawn,  then,  nothing  more  could  be 
done. 

For  three  successive  days,  from  daybreak  until 
dark,  were  the  red-shirted  uncanny  fishermen  of 
the  dead,  who  lived  by  searching  the  foul  river- 
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bed  for  lost  treasures  and  human  bodies,  dragging 
the  East  River  with  their  grapnels,  all  untiring 
and  eager  to  catch  the  haul  that  would  be  worth 
five  hundred  dollars  to  him  who  secured  it. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  men 
in  one  of  the  boats  grappled  something  heavy ; 
this  had  happened  before,  but  the  thing  they  had 
now  got  hold  of  felt  differently  and  they  began  to 
draw  it  slowly  to  the  surface  with  bated  breath 
and  glittering  eyes,  fiercely  intent  on  what  they 
were  about.  They  have  to  be  very  careful,  for 
the  tide  is  going  out  and  the  current  is  strong ; 
the  boat  drifts,  and  one  must  take  the  oars,  leav- 
ing only  one  to  haul  at  the  rope.  Slowly — while 
the  last  gleam  of  the  red  autumnal  sunset  glints 
athwart  the  waters,  making  the  man  look  like  an 
uneasy  flame,  he  pulls  in  the  rope,  and  at  last,  lit 
up  by  the  golden  radiance  in  the  west,  it  appears 
above  the  surface  of  the  waves,  a  heap  of  some- 
thing covered  with  the  black  ooze  of  the  river, 
trailing  shreds  of  old  rope,  slime,  and  tangled 
grasses  that  had  rotted  away  from  the  salt 
marshes  and  gone  with  other  dead  things  to  the 
bottom.  With  slow,  steady  movement  he  draws 
it  nearer;  the  clear,  river  water  dashing  over  the 
object  in  its  passage  to  the  boat  cleanses  it  of  its 
thick  foulness,  and  a  face,  or  what  had  once  been 
a  face,  all  eaten  by  fish  and  crabs,  is  visible  ;  also 
some  tresses  of  golden  hair  that  float  out  upon 
the  tide  like  the  tissues  and  stamens  of  some  rare 
sea-flower !     The  bronzed  face  of  the  man  grows 
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gray,  and  he  holds  his  breath,  as  he  leans  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  and  lifts  IT  in  and  lays  IT 
down  on  a  piece  of  canvas  that  he  has  kept  ready 
for  the  purpose.  The  man  at  the  oars  stops  row- 
ing, and  they  both  bend  over  the  mangled  re- 
mains and  sec  that  they  are  those  of  a  girl  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  years.  She  has  on  a  dark 
woollen  dress,  but  it  is  torn  in  tatters,  its  original 
color  is  obliterated  by  the  black  ooze  and  stains 
of  the  river's  foulness:  arms,  neck,  and  limbs 
eaten  by  crabs  and  fierce,  hungry  fish ;  the  eyes 
gone;  the  white,  even  teeth  bare  of  lips;  the 
cheeks,  shreds  and  fringes  of  white  shrivelled 
flesh !  Where  portions  of  the  scalp  remained 
there  streamed  out  long  golden  tresses. 

"  That's  her  by  that  token,"  said  the  man, 
touching  one  of  them  with  his  finger  ;  "  cover  it 
up,  mate ;  cover  it  up.  It's  a  awful  sight  to  see 
when  a  fellow's  got  a  gal  of  his  own  'bout  the 
age  of  this,  a  purty,  blue-eyed  gal,  as  is  al'ays 
waitin,  with  a  lauf  and  a  kiss  for  her  dad  when  he 
comes  home." 

"  Sich  like."  answered  the  other,  spreading  an- 
other piece  of  canvas  over  the  body,  "  makes  me 
shy  of  fish  an'  crabs  that's  cotch  'bout  yere. 
There's  not  monny  a  day  that  the  like  ain't  fished 
up  some'ere  'long  the  river." 

By  this  time  the  boat  reached  the  Morgue.  It 
was  dark,  but  not  too  late  for  the  body  to  be  re- 
ceived ;  it  was  taken  in  and  laid  upon  one  of  the 
low   marble   tables  or  slabs,  a  stream  of  water 
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turned  on  it,  and  a  messenger  sent  to  the  proper 
official,  who  in  turn  notified  Mr.  Abert  and  Dea- 
con  Wythe  early  on  the  following  morning  that 
a  body  had  been  found  answering  in  many  par- 
ticulars the  description  of  the  missing  girl. 

Such  a  horror  seized  on  Wythe's  heart  when  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  woesome  object  that  he  came 
near  fainting.  He  would  not  have  come  to  the 
Morgue  with  Mr.  Abert  but  he  dared  not  stay- 
away:  it  behooved  him  to  be  circumspect  in 
every  particular,  and  now  he  stood  there,  his 
eyes  fixed  with  an  evil  fascination  on  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  body  of  his  niece,  his  face  as 
white  as  that  of  a  drowned  woman  on  another 
slab  close  by  him,  and  every  limb  trembling 
as  with  ague.  There  was  nothing  positive  to 
identify  the  body  as  Amy's  except  a  W  worked 
in  cross-stitch  on  the  neck-band  of  her  undergar- 
ment ;  the  color  of  the  dress,  which  now,  that 
the  water  had  cleansed  it  of  its  worst  impurities, 
was  discovered,  under  the  plaits  near  the  belt, 
to  have  been  once  a  dark  gray  or  slate  color ; 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  hair,  size  and 
apparent  age,  and  Mr.  Abort  with  sinking  heart 
was  obliged  to  agree  with  Deacon  Wythe  in  the 
identification  of  the  body  as  that  of  Amy 
Wythe,  drowned  from  the  ferry-boat  in  crossing 
from  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  by  accidents  that 
could  neither  be  proven  nor  prevented.  That  is 
what  was  registered,  but  Mr.  Abert  was  not  sat- 
isfied :    ^^  How  could  such  rapid  destruction  have 
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taken  place  in  a  few  days  ?  Not  only  her  flesh, 
but  the  very  clothes  torn  in  shreds  I  Fish  do  not 
eat  clothes,  and  hers  could  not  have  rotted  suffi- 
ciently in  so  short  a  time  as  to  have  fallen  to  tat- 
ters  like  that,"  he  urged. 

"There's  many  a  thing  as  does  it,"  respect- 
fully answered  the  man  who  had  found  the  body, 
who  stood  there  waiting  for  his  pay  ;  "  bodies 
come  up  sometimes  after  a  little  while  drownin* 
an'  gets  battered  by  sleam-boat  paddles  and 
tangled  in  them  screw-propeller  things,  or  catched 
agin  the  keels  of  ships ;  you  see,  sir,  the  river's 
full  of  *em,  churnin'  up  an*  down  all  the  time, 
and  if  a  body  ain't  found  right  away  it  don't  stan' 
a  chance.  I've  known  the  force  of  the  current, 
if  it  was  anyway  strong,  as  it  has  been  these  two 
days,  to  tear  the  clothes  of  a  drowned  woman  to 
flinders  when  she  hadn't  been  in  the  water  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  to  the  rest  of  it,  you  don't  know 
what  fish  can  do,  sir  ;  they're  wuss  than  vultures, 
an'  it  don't  take  'em  long  to  strip  the  flesh  off'n 
a  body." 

"  That's  so.     He  tells  the  truth,  gentlemen  ; 
he's  the  oldest  hand .  at  this  work  on  the  river, 
and  he  knows  what  he's  talking  about,"  said  one 
.  of  the  officials  of  the  Morgue. 

Mr.  Abert  could  say  or  do  nothing  more  :  she 
was  dead,  and  partly  through  his  carelessness — as 
he  thought — and  he  should  never  be  able  to  for- 
give himself  while  he  lived.  Deacon  Wythe  got 
back  to  the  carriage  as  soon  as  decency  allowed  j 
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his  soul  sickened  at  the  very  thought  of  the  re- 
pulsive-looking object  he  had  just  left,  so  that  he 
could  not  even  begin  to  take  comfort  in  the  re- 
flection that  after  all  Providence  bad  so  directed 
and  overruled  his  affairs  that  he  would  come 
into  undisturbed  possession  of  the  property  he 
had  so  long  coveted,  far  sooner  than  he  had  ever 
dared  hope. 

"Ride  back  alone,  Wythe,"  said  Mr.  Abort. 
**  I  will  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the  under- 
taker when  he  comes,  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  body  to  be  forwarded  to  Ridge-Croft." 

"  To  Ridge-Croft !  Wal,  yes  :  I  didn't  think  of 
that,"  he  answered. 

"  To  be  buried  by  the  side  of  her  father  and 
mother,"  continued  Mr.  Abert ;  "  no  one  will 
grudge  her  a  grave,  I  suppose,"  Then  he  closed 
the  carriage  door  with  a  snap,  and  returned  to 
the  Morgue,  where  the  undertaker  he  had  sent 
for  awaited  him. 

"  Wrap  it  up  in  fine  linen,  and  fill  the  coffin 
with  flowers.  Handle  it  tenderly, — I'll  pay  you 
well  for  your  trouble, — and  send  it  to  this  ad- 
dress by  express," — said  Mr.  Abert,  writing  cer- 
tain directions  on  a  card  and  giving  it  to  the  un- 
dertaker. 

**  I  will  attend  to  your  orders,  sir,  and  come 
with  it  myself  if  you  desire  it,"  replied  the  man 
in  a  quiet  professional  tone, 

**  Do  so :  I  desire  it  certainly."  Then  Mr. 
Abert  waited  to  see   the  remains  wrapped  in  a 
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clean  white  woollen  sheet,  and  laid  in  the  box 
which  the  undertaker  had  brought  with  him  ; 
after  which,  more  miserable  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  his  life,  he  got  into  a  passing  car,  not  car- 
ing where  it  might  take  him. 


PART  IL 


CHAPTER  I. 

In  the  confusion  attendant  on  the  scene  de, 
scribed  at  the  Fulton  Ferry  slip,  when  every  indi- 
vidual was  thinking  only  of  his  or  her  own  safety, 
as  they  struggled  to  make  good  their  escape  from 
the  rearing,  plunging  horses,  a  man  sprang  for- 
ward at  the  imminent  risk  of  broken  bones,  or 
more  fatal  injuries  from  their  iron-shod  hoofs,  res- 
cued the  unconscious  child  from  the  peril  she  was 
in,  and  bearing  her  in  his  arms  leaped  to  the  pier 
just  as  the  boat  touched  it.  In  the  general  con- 
sternation no  one  noticed  him,  and  he  slid  away 
along  the  outskirts  of  the  throngs  now  streaming 
from  the  boat,  pursuing  his  way  at  a  gait  neither 
fast  or  slow,  the  child's  head  drooping  upon  his 
shoulder  like  one  who,  overcome  by  sickness  or 
weariness,  was  being  kindly  cared  for  by  her 
male  protector  whoever  he  might  be.  After  going 
a  few  blocks  he  made  a  detour  which  brought 
him  into  the  great  thoroughfare  that  skirts  the 
river  front  opposite  the  Jersey  shore,  where  he 
stepped  into  a  street  car  that  was  passing  at 
284 
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the  instant,  which  was,  as  is  usual,  crammed  with 
people. 

**  Is  your  little  gal  sick  ?  "  inquired  a  fat,  red- 
faced  fish-huckster,  in  a  masculine  voice,  who  was 
on  her  way  from  the  fishing  boats  where  she  had 
been  chaffering  and  bargaining  over  the  purchases 
for  the  morrow's  market. 

"No,  she  ain't  sick;  she's  tired  out  wi'  trav- 
lin'  all  night,  and  is  asleep,"  was  the  ready  an- 
swer. 

**  She's  got  a  broad  soft  piller  there  to  sleep  on 
then,"  she  replied,  giving  him  a  good-natured 
whack  on  his  shoulder  as  she  got  up  to  leave  the 
car.  "You  sit  down  yere,  Mister;  I  won't  budge 
a  step  till  you  edge  in  ;  if  you  ain't  spry  you'll 
lose  your  chance  for  a  seat." 

"  Thank'ee ! "  he  returned,  doing  as  she  bade 
him ;  then  she  worked  her  way  out,  and  no  one 
else  noticed  him. 

After  passing  Desbrosscs  Street  he  got  out  of 
the  car,  which  by  this  time  had  changed  pas- 
sengers, so  that  except  himself  there  was  not  one 
of  those  remaining  who  had  filled  it  when  he  first 
got  in,  and  walked  as  rapidly  as  he  could  move 
for  the  jam  of  trucks,  drays,  wagons  and  carts 
that  were  receiving  from  vessels,  steamers,  ships 
and  canal-boats  the  ten  thousand  articles  of  com- 
merce and  traffic  daily  brought  to  the  great  busy 
city,  unloading  and  reloading,  amidst  a  din  of 
human  voices  and  confusion  of  sounds — the  whiz- 
zing of  steam,  the  roar  and  rumble  of  ceaseless 
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heavy  wheels  over  the  cobble-stones  of  the  street 
— perfectly  indescribable  ;  and  presently  approach- 
ing a  dock  out  of  which  two  English  *  barks 
were  clearing,  he  halted,  and  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand  looked  out  on  ^  the  river,  where 
he  soon  espied  a  row-boat,  the  owner  of  which 
picked  up  an  uncertain  and  not  always  reputable 
livelihood  thereon — a  "  river-rat  "  he  was  called, 
according  to  his  class.  A  shrill  whistle  soon  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  he  rowed  with  alacrity 
towards  the  man  with  the  child,  who  now  stood 
on  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  dock,  where 
heavy  merchandise  was  raised  and  lowered  from 
the  decks  of  vessels  by  a  stout  block  and  tackle 
projecting  from  the  upper  story  into  the  ware- 
houses, and  descended  therefrom  by  the  same 
method  to  make  up  cargo.  There  was  barely 
standing-room  on  the  narrow  stone  ledge  over  the 
river,  but  the  boatman  was  soon  alongside  asking 
the  man  what  he  wanted  of  him. 

**  I  want  to  git  over  yander  to  Jersey.  I  jist 
missed  the  ferry-boat,  and  got  lost  somehow, 
thinkin'  Td  find  another  if  I  kep  on.  Can  you 
row  me  over?  " 

"  How  many  *  bob  '  yvill  you  give,  stranger?" 

*'  Dollar." 

**  'Taint  'nuff." 

'*  Dollar  fifty." 

"That  aint  *nuff  nuther?" 

**  I  reckon  Til  git  in  the  cars,  and  go  back  to 
the  ferry,  'cause  I  aint  a  millionaire,  my  friend 
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and  brother,"  said  the  man,  turning  as  if  to  go 
away. 

*'  Thought  mebbe  you  was :  han'  me  the  gal 
down,  and  jump  in.  What's  the  matter  with  her, 
— she's  awful  white  ?  " 

*•  She's  sick,  and  fainted  jest  now  in  the  cars; 
that's  the  reason  Vm  in  seech  a  hurry  to  git 
home  " — was  the  ready  answer  as  the  man  settled 
himself  on  the  seat  of  the  boat  and  once  more 
took  the  girl,  who  still  remained  unconscious  in 
his  arms.  Nothing  more  was  said :  the  river-rat, 
a  little  proud  of  earning  for  once  an  honest  fare, 
bent  his  strong  arms  to  the  oars  and  made  good 
time  across,  and  by  the  direction  of  his  passenger 
ran  his  boat  up  alongside  of  a  ruinous  wharf, 
years  ago  abandoned  by  the  town,  which  had 
marched  away  from  it  with  steady  strides,  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  business  improvements : 
landed  the  man  and  his  sick  child,  received  a 
crisp  new  one-dollar  and  a  half-dollar  note,  and 
pushed  off  feeling  himself  in  luck. 

"  rd  heap  ruther  took  keer  o'  them  bosses !  " 
he  muttered,  striding  along  with  his  burden 
towards  a  group  of  tumbledown,  dilapidated-look- 
ing houses  before  which  some  pigs  were  rooting, 
and  several  barefooted  ragged  children  were  play- 
ing and  whooping.  **  T  may  be  all  right,  but 
danged  .if  it  looks  so;  it's  none  o'  my  bizncss, 
howsomever;  I'm  under  orders  and  I  know 
Dahl's  a  honest  man,  but  I  seem  to  smell  a  rat 
somehow,  and  if  this  don't  fetch  him  trouble  he'll 
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be  more  lucky  than  wise.  Whew!  I'd  ruther 
plough  from  daybreak  to  dark  than  lug  a  sick  gal 
'long  this  way  :  she's  heavy  as  lead." 

When  Amy  recovered  from  her  unconsciousness 
she  found  herself  lying  upon  a  dirty,  calico-cov- 
ered sofa,  in  a  small  dingy  room  lit  up  by  a  soli- 
tary dip  candle  that  stood  on  a  rickety  table  in 
the  centre  of  it,  which  cast  a  spectral  light  around 
a  narrow  circle  but  failed  to  penetrate  the  shadows 
beyond  and  only  revealed  the  darkness.  A  man 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head  was  sitting 
by  the  table,  busied  in  counting  over  and  assort- 
ing a  pile  of  bank-notes  which  he  placed  accord- 
ing to  their  denomination  in  different  pockets  of 
a  leathern  wallet.  Now  and  then  he  turned  and 
cast  a  quick  anxious  look  towards  the  sofa  where 
Amy  was  lying.  It  was  John  Dahl,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania horse-dealer,  who  was  beginning  to  fear 
that  he  had  got  himself  into  a  mess,  seeing  how 
long  the  child,  made  over  to  him  by  Silas  Brown, 
remained  unconscious,  showing  no  signs  of  life. 
How  if  she  was  dead  there  on  his  hands .^  There 
were  a  thousand  complications  that  might  arise 
in  such  a  case  to  criminate  and  ruin  him,  a 
stranger,  in  a  strange  place,  and  under  suspicious 
circumstances!  Who  would  believe  him  on  hear- 
ing his  statement,  and  even  if  he  should  be  be- 
lieved, was  he  not  a  party  and  active  agent  in  a 
conspiracy  to  abduct  a  child  ? 

"  That  is  the  very  man  my  uncle  sent  me  to 
look  for !  "  thought  Amy  as  she  awoke  out  of  her 
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trance  and  slowly  collected  her  ideas ;  "  but 
where  am  I  ?  what  am  I  doing  here  ?  Oh !  now 
I  remember!  I  was  knocked  down  under  the 
horses'  feet  on  the  boat.  I  wonder  where  my 
uncle  is?"  Then  opening  her  eyes  she  saw  the 
strange  man  at  the  table,  and  gave  a  little  cough, 
being  shy  of  speaking  to  him. 

"  Hi !  little  one ! "  cried  John  Dahl  wheeling 
round  in  his  chair  and  pushing  his  hat  back  from 
his  sharp  visage  ;  "  have  you  woke  up  ?  Tm 
main  glad  to  see  them  eyes  of  your'n  shinin'  once 
more.     How  d'ye  do  ?  " 

*'  Very  well,  I  thank  you  ;  but  please  where  is 
my  uncle,  and  where's  Mr.  Abert  ?  " 

"  That's  more'n  I  can  tell.  You  got  knocked 
down  in  the  rush  on  the  ferry-boat,  and  seein' 
that  you  'peared  to  b'long  to  nobody  I  took  you 
up  to  save  you  from  bein'  stomp'd  to  death  by  the 
hosses^and  brought  you  'long."  John  Dahl  knew 
that  he  was  making  a  pepper-and-salt  mixture  of 
truth,  but  he  was  in  for  it,  and  saw  that  he  would 
have  to  tell  no  end  of  lies  of  the  same  sort  be- 
fore he  was  done,  and  he  squared  himself  for  it. 

"  Thank  you,  sir — but  maybe — do  you  know — I 
think  perhaps  you  might  know  my  uncle,  for  he 
sent  me  to  look  out  for  somebody  just  like  you  ; 
and  I'm  afraid  he  and  Mr.  Abert  fell  in  the  water 
when  the  other  people  did — oh  sir !  it  scared  me 
so  that  I  think  I  must  have  lost  my  senses,  for  I 
don't  remember  anything  else  until  I  opened  my 
eyes  awhile  ago  and  found  myself  in  this  strange 
19 
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room !  Do  you  think  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Abert 
got  drowned  ? "  she  asked,  raising  herself  up. 
while  her  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes  looked 
eagerly  into  his. 

"Not  knowin',  I  can't  say.  But  don't  fret; 
ril  go  out  presently  and  see  if  I  can  hear  any 
news  about  'em."  This  John  Dahl  said  to  pacify 
her,  without  the  least  intention  of  doing  so,  for 
he  was  going  to  leave  in  the  Southern  train  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  it  was  now  seven.  **  But  you  must 
eat  some  supper  and  tell  me  all  about  'em,  who 
they  are  and  so  forth,  before  I  start." 

"  I'm  not  one  bit  hungry.  I  only  want  to  get 
back  to  my  uncle.  Can't  you  take  me  with 
you  ?  " 

"I'm  afeard  not.  I'll  come  back  for  you  if  I 
find  'em.  What's  your  name  ?  I  did'nt  think  to 
ask  ;  "  replied  John  Dahl,  fastening  the  straps  of 
his  wallet,  which  he  placed  carefully  in  his  breast- 
pocket, then  buttoned  his  coat  over  it. 

"  Amy  Wythe,"  she  answered,  in  a  low,  tremu- 
lous voice  and  with  downcast  eyes,  so  disap- 
pointed that  she  could  scarcely  keep  back  her 
tears. 

*'  Anne  Wyatt !  so  !  that's  a  real  purty  name." 

**No,  sir:  Amy  Wythe" — she  made  haste  to 
say. 

"  And  what's  your  uncle's  name,  Anne  Wyatt  ?" 

"Deacon  Wythe,  sir;  Deacon  Joe  Wythe," 
she  replied,  as  she  raised  her  voice,  thinking  that 
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he  was  deaf,  like  old  Nancy  Spriggins  who  lived 
near  Ridge-Croft. 

**  Hilloa !  Wythe  !  Deacon  Wythe ! "  exclaimed 
John  Dahl,  starting  round  and  staring  at  her, 
conscious  all  at  once  that  he  had  been  taken  in 
by  the  sleek,  unctuous  brother  whom  he  knew  as 
Silas  Brown.    **  Where's  he  stoppin  ?  " 

**  At  a  big  tavern  here  in  Brooklyn  '* — replied 
Amy,  not  knowing  that  she  was  in  Jersey  City, 

"  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  street  and 
the  tavern  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,"  she  answered,  with  a  sinking  heart : 
'*  I  never  heard ;  but  we  live  at  Ridge-Croft,  up 
in  Connecticut." 

"  ril  try  and  find  'em ;  there's  two,  you  say  ?" 

"Yes,  sir:  my  Uncle  Joe  and  Mr.  Abert." 

"Very  well  now;  don't  you  fret.  I'm  goin* 
out  presently  to  see  if  I  can  hunt  'em  up.  If  I 
don't  succeed,  I'll  take  you  up  to  Connecticut  to 
your  other  folks,"  said  John  Dahl,  not  yet  sure 
what  he  would  do  under  the  circumstances. 

"  Oh,  how  good  you  are,  sir ! "  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  brightened  countenance. 

The  man  was  on  his  way  to  the  door,  when  a 
sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike  him  and  he 
turned  back  and  stood  before  her. 

"Tell  me  one  thing,  Anne  Wyatt:"  he  asked  ; 
"  what  did  your  uncle  and  that  other  man  fetch 
you  down  to  York  for?" 

"  To  put  me  to  boarding-school  at  a  place  called 
Hoboken,"  she  answered,  simply. 
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"  That's*  in  Jersey  !  Gosh  !  "  muttered  John 
Dahl,  "  haven't  I  ben  sold  !  "  He  said  no  more, 
but  went  out  of  the  room,  and  returned  after  a 
short  time  with  a  bowl  of  hot  tea,  some  bread 
and  butter  and  sausage,  which  he  placed  upon  the 
table  and  told  her  she  had  better  eat  something, 
then  left  her,  locking  the  door  on  the  outside. 
Being  very  hungry  she  ate  her  supper  with  relish 
and  felt  much  better  for  it,  but  she  could  not 
help  thinking  it  very  singular  that  the  man  should 
have  taken  the  key  outside  and  locked  her  in 
there.  It,  however,  gave  her  no  uneasiness,  but 
rather  a  sense  of  safety  in  that  strange,  dingy 
room  to  think  that  no  one  could  get  in  to  disturb 
or  frighten  her. 

As  to  John  Dahl,  his  wrath  was  kindled  by  the 
discovery  of  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on 
him  by  his  specious  acquaintance,  Silas  Brown, 
whose  name  was  not  Silas  Brown  after  all,  but 
Wythe ;  but  with  his  wrath  there  mingled  a  dread 
of  foul  play  which  made  him  think  that  perhaps 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  go  before 
a  magistrate  and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  all,  un- 
der oath,  and  leave  the  girl  under  protection  of 
the  law  until  her  people  claimed  her.  He  had 
acted  in  good  faith,  believing  what  Silas  Brown 
had  told  him  ;  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had  stolen 
the  child,,  having  taken  her  with  her  uncle's  con- 
sent, but  then  he  shrewdly  thought,  '*  Will  the 
case  bear  that  construction  before  the  law  ?  "  for 
had  he  not  to  all  intents  and  purposes  conspired 
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With  Silas  Brown  and  his  own  man  to  abduct  her 
from  the  protection  and  care  of  Mr.  Abert,  whose 
relation  towards  her  he  was  not  now  at  all  sure 
about.  Like  most  country  people  he  was  awfully 
afraid  of  the  law  and  its  consequences,  and  here 
he  had  plunged  like  a  fool  into  a  scrape  that 
might  send  him  to  the  penitentiary  if  found  out. 
He  must  clear  out  as  quickly  as  possible,  that 
was  evident ;  he  only  wished  that  he  could  get 
hold  of  Silas  Brown  for  about  twenty  minutes  to 
play  an  anvil  chorus  on  his  head  with  his  tough, 
heavy  fists. 

As  he  was  walking  along  he  heard  a  man  tell- 
ing another  that  a  little  girl  was .  drowned  that 
day  in  the  East  River,  was  kicked  overboard  by 
some  restive  horses  not  far  from  the  Fulton  Street 
Ferry,  and  they  were  going  to  drag  the  river  for 
her  next  morning. 

"  That's  her,  I  bet !  "  thought  John  Dahl,  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  as  he  hastened  towards  the 
depot  to  buy  tickets  and  secure  berths  in  the 
sleeping  car,  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  first  plan  was  the  best,  and  that  the  sooner  he 
got  away  the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  But  he 
would  have  to  deceive  the  girl  to  get  her  away 
quietly,  and  he  wondered  what  other  shifts  he 
would  be  driven  to  in  this  business  before  he  got 
through  with  it.  He  bought  some  grapes  and 
cakes  at  the  depot ;  thinking  they  would  please 
Amy  and  soften  her  disappointment  when  he 
should  tell  her  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  hear 
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any  tidings  of  her  friends ;  "  for  there  never  was 
a  school  gal  yet  that  didn't  like  goodies,"  he  said 
to  himself. 

"  I  couldn't  find  your  uncle,  little  gal,"  he  said 
as  he  unlocked  the  door  and  went  into  the  room, 
where  he  found  her  sitting  up  awaiting  his  return, 
eager  expectation  in  her  eyes,  her  hands  folded  in 
her  lap,  her  feet  crossed  over  each  other,  as  if  she 
had  not  moved  since  he  went  away.  **  I  expect 
we  shall  have  to  go  to  Ridge — whatever  you  call 
it — to  look  for  'em.'* 

"  Ridge-Croft,  sir."  Poor  Amy's  ideas  of  Con- 
necticut were  limited  entirely  to  the  region 
around  Ridgc-Croft  ;  in  short  she  thought  Ridge- 
Croft  was  Connecticut,  and  all  that  he'd  have  to 
do  would  be  to  go  to  Bolton  and  inquire  the  way 
thither. 

**Ycs:  Ridge-Croft,  sure  enough!  I'd  forgot 
the  name.  What  did  you  say — here's  some  nice 
grapes  and  cakes  for  you — was  the  name  of  the 
man  along  with  your  uncle  ?  " 

"Abert,  sir:  Squire  Abert ;  he's  a  great 
lawyer." 

**  Gosh  !  "  exclaimed  John  Dahl,  sending  a  jet 
of  tcbacco-juice  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
"  A  lawyer,  do  you  say  ?  How  do  you  like 
him?" 

"I  like  him  very  much  ;  he's  the  best  friend 
I've  got  in  the  world  ;  indeed  I  love  him  dearly !  '* 
she  answered,  with  warmth  that  attested  the  truth 
of  her  words. 
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"Anan!"  said  John  Dahl  with  a  dumfound- 
ed  expression  in  his  countenance  at  hearing 
this  new  revelation;  "in  course  you  love  your 
uncle  too?" 

Amy  was  silent  and  John  Dahl  pushed  back 
his  hat,  thrust  his  lank  hands  into  his  pockets, 
gave  a  long  whistle,  and  stared  blankly  at  her. 
He  saw  that  she  did  not  love  her  uncle,  and  he 
began  to  think  that  she  was  being  got  rid  of  by 
that  relative  for  purposes  other  than  those  he  had 
assigned.  The  man  was  in  a  muddle ;  the  more 
he  stirred  the  affair  the  deeper  he  got  into  the 
mire,  while  the  new  complication  of  a  "  great 
lawyer,  the  best  friend,"  the  girl  said,  "  she  had 
ever  known,"  being  mixed  up  with  it  made  him 
grind  his  teeth  together  and  wish  that  Silas  Brown 
had  been  frozen  at  the  North  Pole  before  he  ever 
laid  eyes  upon  him. 

Amy  watched  her  companion  as  children  are 
apt  to  do  a  stranger  with  whom  they  may  be 
thrown,  noting  every  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance and  his  sudden,  jerky  ways,  and  settled  into 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  funny  sort  of  a  man, 
but  very  kind,  for  had  he  not  saved  her  life,  and 
was  he  not  going  to  take  her  back  to  Ridge- 
Croft?  More  than  ever  did  she  feel  that  her 
Angel  was  watching  and  guarding  her  ways  and 
that  her  heavenly  Mother's  heart  was  tenderly 
caring  for  her :  as  in  truth  they  were,  but  not  in 
the  manner  she  imagined. 
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"  We'll  start  presently,"  said  John  Dahl,  "  if 
you're  rested,  Anne  Wyatt." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad !  You're  very  good  to  take 
so  much  trouble  for  me,  and  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  ever  thank  you,  sir;  but  Mr.  Abert  and  my 
uncle  wilh  say  all  that  I  don't  know  how  to  say. 
Indeed  I'm  not  tired  one  bit,  but  ready  to  start 
right  ofl  now,"  said  Amy,  rising  quickly,  her  face 
beautiful  with  hope. 

John  Dahl's  heart  smote  him,  for  he  was  not  a 
wicked  or  unkind  man,  but  self-defence  is  one  of 
nature's  first  laws,  and  he  must  take  himself  out 
of  harm's  way  if  the  stars  fell.  With  that "  great 
lawyer "  to  the  fore,  who  could  tell  what  might 
happen  ?  He  meant  to  be  good  to  the  little  girl, 
whose  name,  for  certain  reasons,  he  would  not 
know,  or  call  her  by,  although  he  understood  it 
perfectly  well ;  and  as  far  as  he  knew  of  her  past 
life  he  intended  that  she  should  lose  nothing  by 
this  change  in  the  circumstances :  he  knew  that 
child-like,  she  would  grow  out  of  her  past,  and 
many  of  its  recollections;  he  thought  that  she 
might  get  to  be  very  happy  in  her  new  home ; 
but  now  he  would  have  to  deceive  her,  to  disap- 
point and  pain  her  just  at  first,  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it:  better  for  her  to  have  a  grief  that 
would  be  transitory,  than  for  him  to  be  brought 
to  ruin — for  he  had  an  intuition,  strengthened  by 
his  experience  of  the  man,  that,  should  the  affair 
ever  be  brought  before  the  courts,  Silas  Brown, 
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alias  Wythe,  would  squirm  safely  out  of  it,  leav- 
ing the  disgrace  and  punishment  for  him. 

He  went  out  and  got  a  hack,  into  which  Amy 
sprang  with  alacrity,  holding  her  bundles  of  grapes 
and  cakes;  John  Dahl  seated  himself  beside  her, 
snapped  to  the  door,  and  the  horses  rattled  off. 
Arrived  at  the  depot,  he  led  her  to  the  sleeping- 
car,  and  showing  her  a  berth,  told  her  she'd  better 
tiKn  in  and  try  to  get  to  sleep,  for  that  he,  being 
very  tired,  was  going  to  bed,  and  she'd  have  no- 
body to  speak  to.  She  was  fatigued  more  than 
she  knew,  as  she  felt  when  she  lay  down  and 
drew  the  curtain  of  her  berth:  her  joints  and 
limbs  ached,  and  a  general  physical  uneasiness 
possessed  her  and  prevented  her  from  sleeping. 
But  Mr.  Dahl  had  told  her  on  the  way  to  the 
train  that  when  she  awoke  in  the  morning 
they'd  be  most  home,  which  so  comforted  her 
that  she  did  not  mind  the  uncomfortable  aches 
she  had,  but  ate  some  of  her  grapes  and  lay  there 
with  a  half-smile  on  her  lips,  wondering  what  her 
aunt  would  say  to  see  her  back  so  soon,  and  if 
her  uncle  and  Mr.  Abert  wouldn't  be  astonished 
if  she  got  there  before  they  did,  and  how  glad 
they'd  be  after  their  scare  to  find  that  she  was 
safe.  She  hoped,  too,  that  they  might  have  to 
stop  an  hour  or  two  in  Bolton  that  she  might 
see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abert  and  the  beautiful  pictures 
again,  and  in  the  exuberance  of  her  happy  content 
she  laughed  a  quiet,  merry  little  laugh  to  herself. 
She  was  sorry  that  she  missed  the  circus,  but  she 
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had  seen  so  many  strange,  delightful  things  that 
it  would  take  her  days  to  tell  about  them  ;  then 
when  she  went  back  to  school  she'd  get  Mr.  Abort 
to  take  her  to  see  the  circus  before  she  ever  saw 
Mrs.  Ellis  or  Hoboken.  The  cars  were  now  mov- 
ing at  rapid  speed :  the  motion  pleased  and  lulled 
her,  until  finally,  tired  out,  she  fell  asleep  with 
thoughts  and  bright  visions  of  home  floating 
through  her  mind,  happy  in  the  certainty  that 
when  she  awoke  in  the  morning  she  would  be  in 
Bolton. 

It  was  barely  dawn  when  Amy  was  awakened 
by  some  one  shaking  her ;  she  started  up  and  saw 
her  strange  friend  standing  beside  her,  his  broad- 
brimmed  hat  on,  and  his  carpet-bag  in  hand.  He 
bade  her  follow  him,  that  they  were  going  to 
change  cars  ;  and  when  they  stepped  out  on  the 
platform  he  took  hold  of  her  hand,  for  a  cold  gray 
fog  was  hanging  over  everything,  and  she  not 
being  fully  awake  thought  that  the  men  she  saw 
moving  about  the  tracks  with  different  colored 
lanterns  in  their  hands  looked  like  ghosts  through 
the  mist. 

**  Are  we  most  home?"  she  asked. 

**  We  ain't  very  far  off,"  he  replied  as  he  helped 
her  into  a  car  and  succeeded  in  finding  two  unoc- 
cupied scats  for  himself  and  her. 

**  We  didn't  change  cars  coming  from 
Bolton,"  she  said,  drowsily. 

"This  ain't  the  same  road  you  came  by,"  he 
answered,  truly  enough. 
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Amy  didn't  care  what  road  it  was,  so  that  it 
took  her  home :  and  being  very  sleepy  she  leaned 
her  head  against  the  soft  cusl;ion  of  the  high- 
backed  seat  and  was  soon  dreaming,  while  John 
Dahl  felt  thankful  that  he  had  put  so  many  miles 
between  himself  and  the  scenes  of  yesterday  little 
imagining  the  excitement  that  had  followed 
Amy's  disappearance,  and  what  a  hue  and  cry 
had  been  made  for  her. 

Towards  -noon  -they  reached  Cresson  Station 
and  got  out.  A  light  wagon  driven  by  a  man 
who  had  by  John  Dahl's  direction  snatched  Amy 
up  from  under  the  horses*  hoofs  in  the  ferry-boat, 
and  conveyed  her,  as  described,  to  Jersey  City, 
leaving  in  the  12.20  Southern  train  after  placing 
her  in  care  of  his  aunt,  who  kept  the  house  to 
which  he  conveyed  her,  waited  for  them.  This 
man  knew  nothing  except  that  the  girl  was  an 
orphan  whom  his  employer  had  got  bound  to 
him  ;  at  least  he  was  given  to  understand  so 
when  he  received  his  orders ;  and  aware  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood for  friendless  children  from  the  large  cities 
to  be  taken  in  this  way  by  the  farmers,  he  gave 
himself  no  concern  about  it,  only  to  do  what  he 
was  told,  and  go  home  by  the  next  train. 

"All  well?"  John  Dahl  asked  the  man,  as  he 
lifted  Amy  into  the  wagon,  and  jumped  in  and 
took  the  reins  from  him. 

"  Good  as  gold  !  "  was  the  odd  reply. 

"Glad  to  hear   it,   Abe.      See  'bout  the  un- 
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loadin'  of  them  groceries  and  the  new  reaper.  I 
s'pose  the  lumber  wagon's  on  the  way  down  with 
a  lot  of  timber  ?  " 

"  Yaas,  it'll  be  'long  presently.  FU  see  to  the 
unloadin'." 

"  That's  the  car  yonder — Number  loo ;  they've 
just  switched  her  off," 

The  short  conversation  ended,  John  Dahl 
pulled  up  the  reins,  told  his  horses  to  *' git," — 
you  know  they  talk  slang  even  to  horses  now-a- 
days, — and  off  they  started,  fine,  splendid  creat- 
ures,  with  broad  haunches,  lithe,  slender  limbs, 
glossy  coats,  and  fine,  full  manes  and  tails,  their 
ears  set  back  just  the  least  in  the  world  as  they 
made  the  ground  fly  under  their  light  hoof- 
beats. 

Amy  looked  out  of  the  open  sides  of  the  wagon 
and  saw  great  mountains  rising  in  the  distance, 
with  others  blue  and  indistinct  like  piled-up 
clouds  behind  them  ;  she  saw  immense  forests  of 
gigantic  trees,  and  casting  a  glance  in  front  no- 
ticed that  the  road  ran  down  a  steep  incline 
stretching  farther  and  farther  in  its  descent  until 
further  view  was  shut  off  by  the  dense  forests. 
She  did  not  know  it,  but  she  was  on  the  highest 
plateau  range  of  the  Alleghanies ;  she  wondered 
that  she  had  not  noticed  these  mountains  and 
declivities  on  her  journey  from  Ridge-Croft,  for 
they  looked  very  grand  and  beautiful,  clothed 
in  the  golden  sunshine,  with  long  sweeps  and 
swathes    of    purple   shadows   upon   their    sides. 
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The  road  was  splendidly  graded,  smooth,  hard, 
and  undulating,  which  broke  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  of  its  descent  in 
others. 

After  driving  some  miles,  they  struck  into  a 
road  cut  through  the  forest,  where  even  at  mid- 
day the  interlacing  of  the  great  trees  overhead 
made  it  almost  dark.  Here  and  there  through 
the  green,  bosky  twilight,  a  ray  of  sunlight 
dropped,  like  the  tremulous  golden  flashes  of  an 
expiring  fire  between  the  leaves,  lighting  up  the 
great  scarlet  and  yellow  fungi  on  the  dead,  fallen 
trees ;  the  trailing  vines  aglow  with  scarlet  ber- 
ries that  fluttered  from  the  ragged  roots  upturned 
by  their  fall ;  the  mosses  of  varied  hue,  the  richly 
variegated  lichens,  and  the  plume-like  ferns,  as  tall 
as  a  man,  that  grew  in  clumps  in  the  wet  places 
where  the  mountain  rivulets  spread  themselves. 
Now  and  then  a  shrill,  sweet  whistle  echoed 
through  the  silence,  and  Amy  saw  squirrels  and 
chipmunks  scampering  over  the  dead  leaves  and 
up  the  gray,  gnarled  trunks  of  the  trees.  A  cow- 
bell sounded  in  musical  snatches  far  down  in 
some  dusky  ravine,  and  the  ripple  of  a  brook, 
where  John  Dahl  halted  his  horses  to  give  them 
water,  made  a  merry  tinkle  over  the  pebbles. 
The  man  had  not  opened  his  lips  since  they  left 
the  station — and  she,  chilled  by  his  silence,  did 
not  interrupt  it  by  a  single  question,  for  grad- 
ually a  dread  of  she  knew  not  what,  and  a  strange 
feeling  of  desolation,  had  been  creeping  into  her 
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heart,  the  old  Ridge-Croft  shadow  that  had  been 
flitting  about  the  Carsons  through  three  genera- 
tions. But  now  he  turned  round,  and  facing  her 
said: 

"  Anne  Wyatt,  I  have  got  somethin'  to  say  to 
you,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  make  a  row  over  it, 
'cause  it  can't  be  helped  now.  'You  aint  goin' 
home  to  Connecticut :  your  uncle — Silas  Brown, 
or  Wythe,  or  whatever  his  name  be — give  you  to 
me  to  raise.  It  was  a  fair  bargin's  fur  as  Fm  con- 
cerned, though  I've  found  out  some  things  since, 
after  it  was  too  late,  that  makes  me  think  he  is  a 
precious  villain.  But  I'm  goin'  to  be  good  to 
you,  and  my  wife'll  be  kind  to  you  if  you  behave 
yourself  as  you  ought er." 

Amy  listened  to  the  man's  slow  grave  tones  as 
he  told  her  this — growing  paler  and  whiter  as  the 
sense  of  his  words  struck  down  to  her  heart,  until 
he  finished — then  a  low  shivering  cry  escaped  her 
lips,  and  she  sank  down  sobbing  among  the  straw 
in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  knowing  that  she 
was  in  truth  an  outcast  among  strangers.  John 
Dahl  started  his  horses  and  began  to  whistle  to 
keep  down  a  choking  in  his  throat,  while  he 
wished,  more  earnestly  than  he  had  ever  prayed, 
that  he  might  live  to  find  a  chance  to  put  his 
fist  between  Silas  Brown's  red  eyes.  He  heard 
Amy  sobbing,  and  thinking  it  was  best  to  let  her 
have  her  cry  out,  he  whistled  still,  and  drove 
more  rapidly  as  he  neared  his  own  farm,  an  ex- 
tensive clearing  of  several  hundred  acres  on  the 
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southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  where  the  incline 
was  so  gradual  as  to  be  scarcely  observable,  and 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  primeval  forest. 
He  turned  his  horses*  heads  into  the  road  or  ave- 
nue leading  towards  his  house.  There  was  his 
great  barn,  as  big  as  a  church ;  there  his  sleek 
cows  awaiting  with  full  udders  to  be  milked ; 
there  were  his  splendid  horses,  not  yet  driven 
from  the  pasture ;  there  to  the  left  was  his  sub- 
stantial, comfortable  house  ;  and  as  the  wagon 
rattled  up  to  the  door,  his  wife,  a  tall,  comely 
woman,  came  out  on  the  stoop,  with  a  well- 
pleased  look  of  "  welcome  home  "  to  greet  him. 
He  jumped  from  his  seat  after  securing  the  reins, 
and  having  kissed  her,  whispered  something  to 
her  which  brought  her  quickly  out  to  the  side 
of  the  wagon,  where  Amy  was  still  crouched 
down  in  the  straw,  her  head  bowed  and  her  face 
buried  between  her  knees. 

"  Come,  little  girl ;  let  me  help  you  out." 
Amy  hearing  the  kindly  voice,  raised  her  head  ; 
and   seeing   the  woman's   friendly   countenance 
leaning  towards  her,  the  startled,  dazed  look  left 
her  eyes,  red  and  swollen  with  weeping. 

*•  How  do  you  do  ?  Let  me  help  you  out. 
You  must  be  very  tired  after  such  a  long  journey, 
and  very  hungry  too.  There, — now, — jump." 
With  both  hands  in  the  clasp  of  the  strong, 
shapely  ones  of  Mrs.  Dahl,  she  came  lightly  down 
on  the  grass,  and  was  led  into  the  house,  letting 
her  do  as  she  would  with  her,  not  sullenly,  but 
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half-despairingly,  half-resignedly.  She  was  placed 
on  a  lounge  near  the  bright,  cheery  fire,  for  it 
was  cold  enough  up  there  among  the  mountains 
to  make  a  steady  fire  necessary  for  comfort; 
then  her  hat  was  lifted  off  carefully,  lest  the 
elastic  strap  at  the  back  should  tangle  and  pull 
her  hair ;  her  sack  was  unbuttoned  and  re- , 
moved ;  a  hand  was  passed  kindly  ovc*/  her 
golden  curls,  smoothing  them  back  from  her 
throbbing  temples ;  then  a  soft  white  towel  was 
dipped  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  the  cinders  and 
dust  washed  from  the  poor  little  tear-stained  face, 
— after  which  Mrs.  Dahl  told  her  to  lay  dpwn 
and  rest  herself  until  supper  was  ready,  which 
would  be  very  soon.  This  Amy  did,  turning  her 
face  to  the  wall  to  hide  her  tears ;  John  Dahl 
had  gone  with  his  horses  to  the  bam,  and  his 
wife  having  done  all  she  could  to  comfort  the 
little  stranger  within  her  gates,  left  her,  to  hurry 
in  the  substantial  evening  meal. 

Nothing  that  had  happened  in  all  the  sorrow- 
ful, bitter  changes  of  the  past  few  years  had 
brought  to  Amy's  mind  such  a  vivid  sense  of 
desolation  as  the  thought  that  she  had  been,  like 
Joseph,  traded  away  to  strangers,  thrust  out 
from  kindred  and  home,  to  be  sent  to  a  "  far 
country,*' where  no  familiar  face  would  greet  her, 
no  friendly  hand  clasp  hers.  It  had  all  come  so 
suddenly  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness  that  a 
sort  of  dumb  wonder  possessed  her,  and  she 
could  not,  try  as  she  might,   make  out  how    it 
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happened,  and  why  she  was  there  in  the  house 
of  the  strange  man  who  had  brought  her  away. 
What  had  she  done  that  they  should  use  her  so  ? 
And  Mr.  Abert,  too,  after  being  so  good  to  her, 
to  let  this  happen  !  ah,  it  seemed  so  bitterly 
cruel !  And  so  she  turned  it  over  and  over,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it ;  the  more  she  thought 
of  it  the  more  confused  everything  appeared,  un- 
til she  felt  so  tired  that  she  wished  she  could  die 
and  be  done  with  it,  for  there  was  no  one  in  the 
whole  world  who  wanted  or  cared  for  hen 

Few  persons  give  themselves  any  concern 
about  the  mental  suflFerings  of  children,  believing 
them  unable  to  comprehend  certain  griefs,  and 
incapable  of  appreciating  causes  which  even 
grown-up  folk  find  it  difficult  to  endure.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  mistake :  the  very  inexperience, 
and  the  tender,  sensitive  organization  of  children 
exaggerate  and  sharpen  every  adversity  that 
visits  them.  We  hear  it  said  that  "  God  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  " ;  so  He  does,  in 
His  own  divine,  grand  way ;  for  when  earth  re- 
jects it  as  of  no  account,  and  leaves  it  by  the 
wayside  to  perish.  He  sends  the  ministering  an- 
gels of  His  mercy  to  bring  it  to  the  fold  which 
lies  beyond  the  crystal  gates  where  no  sorrow  or 
tears  ever  come. 

But  it  occasionally  happens  that  some  lambs 

have    a    stronger    vitality    than    others;     and 

although  closely  shorn,  they  do  not  die  in  the 

storm  and  darkness  into  which  they  are  cast,  but 
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wander  up  and  down  through  the  tangled  thorns 
and  over  the  sharp  flints  of  the  wilderness,  bleat- 
ing piteously  for  their  lost  dam,  starting  with 
wild  affright  at  every  sound  lest  it  should  be  the 
wolves  coming  to  devour  them  before  the  day 
dawns.  So  little  children — unreasoning  and 
afraid — suffer  hereby  all  the  pains  and  terrors  of 
cruelty,  injustice,  penury  and  bereavement,  being 
without  courage  and  the  solace  of  those  graces 
that  strengthen  the  soul  in  mature  years,  and  no 
man  can  measure  or  understand  their  griefs.  It 
is  Elizabeth  Browning  who  says : 

**  Patient  children— think  what  pain 
Makes  a  young  child  patient " 

But  let  us  return  to  Amy,  who  lies  there  mo- 
tionless upon  the  lounge  in  John  DahPs  best 
room,  her  tears  flowing  without  stint,  feeling  that 
there  were  none  in  the  wide  world  to  comfort  or 
care  for  her,  and  afraid  that  her  "big  bright  An- 
gel "  himself  no  longer  watched  over  her ;  for  had 
he  been  there  in  all  that  wild  confusion  of  horses 
and  men  on  the  boat,  would  he  not  have  saved 
her  from  this?  But  a  time  came  when  she  knew 
that  the  strong,  bright  Angel  of  her  life  had 
never  been  nearer  to  her  than  there  and  then  ; 
but  it  was  all  dark  and  sorrowful  enough  now ; 
she  could  not  make  it  out. 

While  she  lay  there  thinking  such  wild,  dc- 
spairing  thoughts,  the  only  sound  in  the  room 
was  the  soft  buzz  and  crackle  of  the  fire,  and  the 
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chirp  of  a  cricket  on  the  hearth  ;  daylight  had 
faded,  and  but  for  the  golden  shadows  of  the 
dancing  blaze  flitting  over  the  walls  she  would 
have  been  quite  in  the  dark.  But  she  heard 
nothing,  noticed  nothing,  until  a  door  opened 
with  a  click,  and  a  quick,  firm  footstep  approached 
her  over  the  sanded  floor ;  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  Mrs.  Dahl's  kind,  cheery 
voice  said : 

•*  Come,  Anne," — her  husband  had  told  her 
that  the  child's  name  was  Anne, — **  Come,  get  up 
now ;  supper  is  ready." 

"  I  don't  want  any  supper,  ma'am,  if  you 
please,"  she  answered — in  low,  trembling  tones. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  do  ;  you  don't  know  how  hungry 
you  be.     Come,  I'm  waiting  for  you." 

Amy  was  long  accustomed  to  obedience:  it 
was  instilled  into  her  early  life  by  the  law  of  love 
— but  later,  as  we  know,  by  cruel  severity  and 
bitter  dread ;  so,  in  accordance  with  her  habit, 
she  made  no  more  remonstrance,  but  got  up  and 
stood  before  Mrs.  Dahl,  her  swollen  eyes  cast 
down,  her  face  stained  with  tears.  The  woman 
gave  a  quick  glance  at  these  signs  of  distress,  but 
made  no  remark ;  she  only  passed  her  hand  over 
the  frowzed  golden  hair  and  smoothed  it  down, 
then  gathered  the  little  cold  hand  nearest  to  her 
into  the  strong  warm  grasp  of  hers,  and  led  Amy 
out  of  the  room  into  a  short  passage,  then  through 
a  room,  into  a  porch  that  ran  along  an  end  of 
the    house,   entering  another  room   where   two 
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looms  stood  against  the  wall,  out  of  this  into 
another  passage  which  ended  in  a  door,  which 
Mrs.  Dahl  opened,  and  going  down  four  steps 
they  were  at  last  in  the  dining-room.  It  was  a 
long,  low-pitched  apartment,  with  great  oak  gir- 
ders overhead,  the  walls  being  covered  with 
deep-blue  paper  which  was  brightened  but  not 
beautified  by  trailing  vines  of  impossible  flowers 
and  leaves  in  red,  yellow,  green  and  white.  In  a 
wide  fireplace  at  the  end  of  the  room  a  bright 
wood  fire  was  burning,  and  two  coal-oil  lamps 
threw  a  cheerful  light  over  the  long  supper-table, 
spread  with  home-made  linen,  that  extended 
down  through  the  centre  of  the  room.  Plates 
were  laid  for  some  ten  or  twelve  persons,  and 
upon  it  was  arranged  a  profusion  of  substantial, 
wholesome  food — such  as  great  loaves  of  hot  rye- 
bread,  cold  pork,  pies,  pickles,  a  steaming  dish  of 
Irish  potatoes  in  the  skin,  apple  sauce,  pitchers  of 
milk,  fried  ham  and  eggs,  coffee,  ginger  cakes, 
and  maple  syrup.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
room  when  Mrs.  Dahl  and  Amy  came  in :  supper 
was  evidently  waiting. 

'*  Sit  you  here  by  me,  Anne,"  said  Mrs.  Dahl, 
pulling  out  the  chair  nearest  hers  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 

Amy  dropped  into  it  as  if  she  were  in  a  dream. 

'*  That's  your  seat,  Anne,  remember.  I'm 
going  now  to  blow  the  horn  ;  Til  be  back  in  a 
minute,"  said  Mrs.  Dahl,  leaving  the  room. 

If  she  had  told  Amy  that  she  was  going  to 
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beat  a  big  drum  and  go  up  in  a  balloon,  she 
would  not  have  felt  in  the  least  astonished  ;  she 
was  past  being  astonished  at  anything  after  what 
had  happened  to  her  those  two  days  gone.  She 
heard  the  harsh,  resonant  blast  of  the  hora  out- 
side, and  wondered  if  the  woman's  breath  had 
made  the  great  sound,  and  if  it  was  a  ram*s  horn 
Hke  those  with  which  Joshua  blew  down  the 
walls  of  Jericho,  and  what  she  was  blowing  it 
for?  While  she  sat  there  dully  wondering,  Mrs, 
Dahl  came  back,  rosy  and  cheerful,  bringing  a 
breath  of  the  cold  mountain  air  with  her ;  and, 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  she  said  :  "  I 
reckon  they  heard  that !  if  they  don't  I  pity 
em." 

Then  Amy  wondered  who  "  they "  meant ; 
but  she  had  not  to  wait  long  before  finding  out, 
for  she  heard  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet  along  the 
boarded  walk  outside,  and  the  mingled  voices  of 
men  and  women  talking  and  laughing  ;  then  the 
door  was  thrown  open  and  in  streamed  the  farm 
and  dairy  laborers,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages- 
most  of  them,  however,  young.  The  women 
were  strong,  buxom,  and  red-armed,  dressed  in 
gay  calicoes  and  plaids,  with  smooth  hair,  clean 
aprons,  and  collars  which  were  fastened  with  flar- 
ing  red,  yellow  or  blue  bows.  The  men  wore 
suits  of  coarse  homespun  cloth,  their  broad 
white  collars  turned  down  over  neckties  as  flashy 
as  those  of  the  women, — that  is,  such  of  them  as 
were  young  and  cared  for  such  vanities.     These 
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people  were,  the  most  of  them,  freebom  moun- 
taineers, who  considered  themselves  no  whit  less 
respectable  because  they  were  John  Dahl's  labor- 
ers. They  worked  for  him  on  the  give-and-take 
principle,  having  no  more  thought  that  they 
were  John  Dahfs  servants  because  they  gave 
their  labor  in  exchange  for  his  money,  than  he 
did.  Had  the  least  thing  in  their  treatment,  in 
their  relations  towards  him,  or  his  to  them,  inti- 
mated a  hint  of  servitude,  his  farm  would  have 
been  left  without  hands  to  work  it, — hence  they 
ate  at  his  table  and  slept  under  his  roof,  being 
treated  in  every  respect  as  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. Some  two  or  more  lads  were  bound  to  him 
for  a  term  of  years,  but  the  free  ones  would  have 
resented  any  injustice  shown  them,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  were  of  their  own  class  and  had 
rights  of  a  certain  kind.  Every  evening,  after 
the  day's  labors  were  over,  the  women  put  aside 
their  working  clothes  and  donned  fresh,  clean 
dresses,  and  made  themselves  tidy ;  the  young 
fellows  also  changing  their  rough,  stained  gar- 
ments for  others  kept  for  indoor  wear,  and  all 
were  ready  after  supper  to  spend  the  evening  to- 
gether, enjoying  themselves  as  they  most  fan- 
cied in  the  dining-room,  which  in  cold  weather 
was  always  given  up  to  them. 

Now,  as  they  came  into  the  room  and  gathered 
around  the  table,  each  one  standing  at  his  or  her 
respective  place,  they  gave  a  broad  stare  at  Amy, 
whose    timid    eyes   sank   abashed    before   them. 
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No  one  sat  down ;  they  were  waiting  for  the 
*'  boss,"  as  they  called  him  ;  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  his  heavy,  even  footfall  was  heard  on  the 
board  walk,  just  as  his  wife  was  saying : 

"  I  do  wonder  what  makes  John  Dahl  so 
late?" 

"  Here  we  are  ! "  he  said,  in  hearty  tones,  as 
he  came  in,  tossed  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in  a 
corner,  and  marched  to  his  place  at  the  foot  of 
the  table.  "How  dye  do,  boys  and  girls? 
Been  well  sence  I  went  away?  Lord,  make  us 
able  to  eat  all  *pon  this  table.  Set  down  and 
fall  to ! " 

That  was  his  greeting,  that  his  grace,  that  his 
bidding,  which  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed 
were  not  slow  to  profit  by — with  laughter,  loud 
talking,  and  a  rattle  of  knives,  forks  and  plates. 
John  Dahl  had  many  questions  to  ask  about  how 
things  had  been  going  on  while  he  was  away, 
and  much  loud  talk  followed,  interspersed  with 
coarse  jests,  rough  chaff,  and  an  occasional  oath 
ripped  out — with  facetious,  more  than  wicked, 
intent,  but  blasphemous  all  the  same.  The  new 
cheese  was  out  of  press  and  ready  for  the  market, 
the  very  finest,  they  said,  that  had  ever  been 
made  on  the  farm  ;  two  colts  were  foaled  the 
day  after  he  went  away  ;  and  a  panther  had 
carried  off  one  of  the  finest  sheep — upon  hearing 
which  the  "boss"  swore  a  little,  then  asked 
some  questions  about  the  Alderncys, — and  as 
opinion  was  divided   between  the  merits  of  the 
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native  and  the  imported  cows,  one  side  being  in 
favor  of  the  first,  because  they  yielded  more 
milk,  the  other  party  loud  in  praise  of  the  latter, 
whose  milk  although  less  in  quantity  was  of  a 
far  richer  quality,  which  increased  the  percent- 
age of  their  value  for  churning  purposes.  The 
dispute  began  to  grow  hot  and  boisterous;  but 
Mrs.  Dahl,  watching  for  the  first  lull,  called  to 
her  husband  to  tell  them  something  about  the 
sights  he  saw  in  New  York,  and  put  off  farm- 
talk  for  the  morrow. 

John  Dahl  heard  her  distinctly ;  she  could  not 
have  suggested  a  more  unwelcome  topic, — and 
after  throwing  one  quick  glance  towards  Amy, 
who  sat  there  so  pale  and  motionless  by  his  wife's 
side,  a  hot  flush  mounted  to  his  face — then  he 
seemed  to  get  choked  with  a  piece  of  meat  he 
had  just  put  into  his  mouth,  coughed  violently, 
emptied  his  cup  of  steaming  coffee  at  a  draught, 
after  which  he  mopped  his  face  with  his  big  red 
silk  pocket-handkerchief  and  broke  out  with  : 

"  Dang  it !  what's  the  matter  with  me?  Wife, 
I  tell  you  I'm  so  glad  to  git  back  ag'in  I'd  ruther 
not  talk  'bout  that  cussed  place  for  a  day  or  so. 
I  got  more  for  my  hosses  than  I  counted  on,  but 
my  head's  buzzin'  yit  with  the  din  and  whirligig 
I  was  in  all  the  time  I  was  gone.  If  a  fellow  gits 
out  of  New  York  city  with  his  own  head  'pon  his 
shoulders,  it's  as  much  as  he's  got  a  right  to  ex- 
pect." 

**  I  say,  boss,  did   you   git  fleeced  thar  ? "  in- 
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quired  a  grizzled  old  Scotsman,  named  Andy, 
who  kept  the  sheep. 

"  No,  Andy,  I  didn't  git  fleeced, — that  is,  if  you 
mean  cheated  out  o*  money ;  but  that  'minds  me 
of  the  bell-wether — he  was  sick  when  I  went 
away ;  but  maybe  'twas  him  the  panther  took 
off,'*  said  John  Dahl,  with  a  loud  guffaw  which 
was  echoed  in  boisterous  laughter  up  and  down 
the  table, — a  poor  jest,  but  it  was  at  old  Andy's 
expense — and  as  none  of  them  liked  him  over- 
much they  all  enjoyed  it. 

"  No  :  the  paynter  didn't  take  the  bell-wether, 
ill  luck  to  him  ;  an'  there's  nothin'  the  matter  wi* 
the  ugly-faced  brute  but  sulks.  He's  gitten 
auld,"  answered  Andy,  as  quietly,  when  the  laugh 
at  his  expense  was  over,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  it. 
"  But  I  tell  you  wot,  boss :  we've  got  a  fust-rate 
lot  o'  *ool,  now  its  all  washed  an'  picked  over  an' 
kyarded.  The  sheep  has  never  gie  sic  a  yield  sin 
I  had  'em  in  han'."  Then  the  old  fellow,  who 
took  great  pride  in  his  part  of  the  farm  business, 
launched  out  into  weights  and  measures,  loss  and 
profit  in  the  new  yield,  getting  into  broader  and 
broader  Scotch  as  he  went  on,  until — to  John 
Dahl's  great  relief — there  was  nothing  more  said 
or  thought  about  New  York. 

When  Amy  had  heard  New  York  named,  her 
heart  gave  a  great  throb,  and  she  held  her  breath 
to  listen,  hoping  to  hear  something — she  knew 
not  what — about  all  that  had  happened  to  her, 
and  how — that  was  what  puzzled  her  most,  she 
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could  not  think  how  it  had  all  come  about.  But 
nothing  came  of  it,  as  we  have  told  you  ;  and  the 
brightness  of  hope  died  out  of  her  eyes,  its  flush 
out  of  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  down,  pale,  and 
sick  at  heart,  into  her  plate,  where  the  thick  slice 
of  hot  rye-bread  covered  with  a  layer  of  sweet 
mountain  butter,  over  which  Mrs.  Dahl  had 
poured  some  golden  maple  syrup  to  tempt  her  to 
eat,  still  lay  untouched. 

"  You  must  eat  that,  Anne,"  she  was  now  say- 
.  ing,  in  her  quick  but  kindly  voice.  *'  I  don't 
want  to  have  you  sick." 

"  ril  try,  ma'am."  And  she  did  try;  it  tasted 
very  nice,  but  she  could  not  swallow  more  than  a 
mouthful  or  two ;  there  was  something  choking 
her  that  she  could  not  gulp  down,  and  she  gave 
it  up  with  a  little  shivering  sob  that  was  not  heard 
in  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  the  confu- 
sion of  voices  around  her.  She  had  never  been 
with  people  as  coarse  as  these  before,  and  what 
with  their  rough  talk  and  sometimes  profane 
words,  she  was  frightened  into  speechless  silence. 
The  very  way  they  ate,  seeming  never  to  have 
enough,  champing  and  grinding  their  food  be- 
tween their  strong  teeth  like  animals,  smacking 
and  licking  their  lips  in  sensuous  delight  of  palate, 
made  her  think  they  must  be  ogres  like  those 
Ellen  Casserly  used  to  tell  her  about,  who  would 
stop  at  nothing  if  they  were  very  hungry,  not 
even  herself  should  she  come  in  their  way.  While 
these  foolish   fancies  were  running  through   her 
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head,  the  light  began  to  dazzle  her  eyes  and  make 
them  ache,  then  everything  began  to  swim  before 
her ;  she  was  very  tired  after  the  long  travel  and 
excitement  of  the  day,  her  head  grew  heavy  and 
finally  drooped  on  her  shoulder,  partly  resting 
against  the  back  of  her  chair.  Amy  was  sound 
asleep. 

"  Poor  little  thing,  she's  tired  out  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Dahl,  who  was  now  busy  washing  up  the  supper 
things  and  clearing  off  the  table,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  women,  who  were  wondering  who  the 
strange,  beautiful  child  might  be. 

"  Be  she  your  kinfolk,  Missis?  "  asked  one. 

"  No,*'  replied  Mrs.  Dahl,  drily. 

•*  Anan !     Be  she  goin'  to  stay  on  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  She's  as  purty  as  a  daisy  ! "  remarked  another. 
**  I  reckon  now  she's  a  orphin." 

"  Yes.  She's  an  orphan,  and  I  want  everybody 
to  be  good  to  her.  Give  me  that  pile  of  saucers 
there,  Kitty !  "  said  Mrs.  Dahl,  not  wishing  to  be 
pressed  for  more  information  than  she  could  give* 

After  the  busy  housewife  had  seen  the  table 
set  for  the  early  morning  meal  and  mixed  the 
**  risin'  "  for  the  next  day's  baking,  she  lifted  the 
still  sleeping  child  in  her  strong  arms  and  carried 
her  up  to  a  little  chamber  under  the  sloping  roof, 
in  which  there  was  a  white-curtained  window,  a 
single  bed  with  a  pretty  patchwork  quilt  upon  it, 
a  chair,  wash-stand  and  table  over  which  hung  a 
small  looking-glass  decorated  with  dried  grasses. 
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A  strip  of  store  carpet  lay  upon  the  clean,  board- 
ed floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed.  It  was  altogether 
a  snug,  comfortable  little  nest,  which  Mrs.  Dahl 
had  got  ready  for  the  little  girl  her  husband  had 
promised  to  bring  her  from  one  of  the  New  York 
asylums ;  but  she  had  not  expected  one  so  nearly 
like  what  she  had  so  often  pictured  in  her  own 
mind,  and  longed  for,  as  this  ;  and  she  was  more 
than  glad  that  she  had  taken  pains  to  make  it 
pretty  for  its  new  occupant.  She  undressed  Amy, 
brought  one  of  her  own  short  night  sacks  from 
another  room,  slipped  it  on  her,  and  got  her  into 
bed  without  awakening  her,  tucked  in  the  bed- 
clothes, blew  out  the  candle,  closed  the  door  softly 
and  went  down  stairs  to  have  a  talk  with  her  hus- 
band about  his  trip,  and  especially  how  and  where 
he  had  found  the  child.  She  found  him  alone  in 
their  own  room,  leaning  back  in  his  big  armchair, 
looking  glum  and  worried.  He  had  not  even  lit 
his  pipe,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  did  not  in  the  least  know 
how  his  wife  would  take  it.  He  had  a  high  opin- 
ion of  her  judgment,  and  loved  her  so  dearly  that 
it  almost  made  him  sick  to  think  she'd  blame  and 
maybe  despise  him  for  what  he  had  done.  But 
there  she  was,  in  her  rocking-chair,  by  him,  her 
busy  hands  folded  and  resting — for  the  first  time 
since  five  o'clock  that  morning — in  her  lap,  and 
waiting  to  hear  whatever  he  might  have  to  tell 
her.  He  told  her  everything  from  beginning  to 
end,  not  sparing  Silas  Brown  who  had  so  unc- 
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tuously  bamboozled  him ;  and  Mrs.  Dahl's  heart 
stood  still  when  it  became  clear  to  her  what  a 
desperate  scrape  he  had  got  into,  and  what  a  diffi- 
cult matter,  having  been  drawn  into  it,  it  would 
have  been  to  get  himself  out  of  it  without  faring 
badly  at  the  hands  of  the  law  ;  for  she  saw,  a^  he 
did,  that  Silas  Brown  would  have  got  himself  out 
of  the  way  and  left  him  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
whole  thing. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  sech  a  fool,  John 
Dahl,  as  to  run  your  head  into  a  mess  like  that !  " 
was  what  she  said  when  he  finished. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  myself.  I'd  ruther  be  a  fool 
though,  than  wuss.  I  really  thought  I  was 
helpin'  to  do  a  kyind  thing  by  the  gal  when  I 
give  in  to  the  scheme.  But  I  tell  you  wot  I  ef  I 
ever  git  sight  of  Silas  Brown  ag'in  1*11  break  his 
head." 

Then  they  talked  it  over,  and  she  made  a  note 
of  Silas  Brown's  real  name — Joe  Wythe,  her  hus- 
band told  her  it  was,  as  he  had  learned  from  the 
child — and  of  the  place  he  came  from — "  Ridge- 
Croft,"  somewhere  up  in  Connecticut,  instead  of 
Litchfield,  near  which  the  impostor  had  told  him 
he  lived.  "  It  might  be  of  use  some  day,"  she 
'vaid,  after  writing  it  down  with  a  pencil  on  a  leaf 
of  her  pocket-book,  which  she  strapped  up  and 
put  back  into  her  pocket.  They  agreed  to  treat 
the  child  kindly,  but  never  to  speak  to  her  of 
what  had  happened,  and  to  call  her  Anne  Wyatt 
that  she  might  forget  more  easily  her  old  life  and 
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live  happily  and  contented  with  them.  She  had 
said  her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  Silas 
Brown,  alias  Wythe,  was  really  her  uncle ;  but 
from  the  lies  he  had  told,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  got  rid  of  the  child,  both  John 
Dahl  and  his  wife  concluded  that  there  had  been 
foul  play.  However,  the  thing  was  done,  and 
could  not  easily  be  undone ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Dahl 
remarked,  she  supposed  they  were  out  of 
harm's  way  up  there  in  that  unsettled  part  of 
the  mountain,  where  the  nearest  neighbor  was 
ten  miles  distant,  and  the  nearest  village  twenty 
or  more.  She  hoped  the  child  had  good  princi- 
ples and  would  keep  a  still  tongue  in  her  head  ; 
she  intended,  she  said,  to  have  her  much  of  the 
time  with  herself,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  see 
whether  she  was  good  or  bad.  John  Dahl's  heart 
felt  eased  of  a  heavy  load,  and  he  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just  that  night,  while  his  wife  lay  thinking 
the  matter  over  and  wishing  that  she  had  not 
made  him  promise  to  bring  her  an  orphan  girl 
from  New  York.  But  they  were  going  to  be 
kind  to  the  child,  and  her  life  should  be  happy 
as  far  as  they  could  make  it  so.  With  these 
thoughts,  and  full  of  the  best  intentions  for  the 
real  welfare  of  the  friendless  little  stranger,  Mrs- 
Dahl  fell  asleep. 

But  the  seeds  of  future  trouble  were  already 
sown  for  Amy  in  that  strange  household.  The 
farm-hands  and  dairy-women,  baffled  in  their  cu- 
riosity about   her,   and  seeing  that   Mrs.   Dahl 
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made  much  of  her,  murmured  among  themselves 
and  to  each  other,  saying :  **  Miss*  needn't  be  so  . 
close-mouthed  'bout  the  gal,  as  if  we  wasn't  good 
enough  to  be  answered  when  we  asked  who  she 
be  ;  "  and  **  Hope  she  didn't  think  we's  goin'  to 
let  a  snip  of  a  thing  like  that  be  set  over  our 
heads !  if  she  did  she'll  be  mistaken,  if  we  know 
it."  That's  the  way  the  talk  ran,  day  in  and  day 
out.  It  was  natural  that  these  people,  to  whom 
every  little  occurrence  above  the  common  was 
an  event,  should  feel  a  little  nettled  and  a  good 
deal  disappointed  when  they  saw  they  were  to 
learn  nothing  more  about  the  child  who  had 
come  among  them  as  suddenly  as  if  she  had 
dropped  out  of  the  clouds,  than  that  she  was 
there.  They  said  cruel  things  to  each  other 
about  her,  whispering  their  belief  that  she  was 
baseborn,  having  heard  that  it  was  always  an 
easy  thing  to  buy  such  in  a  great,  wicked  city 
like  New  York,  where  people  were  not  slow  to 
strangle^  sell,  or  drown  their  young  to  hide  their 
own  shame  or  spare  themselves  the  care  of  their 
support.  And  they  settled  it  in  their  minds  that 
the  "  boss "  had  picked  up  Amy  in  some  such 
way. 

"  I've  hard  tell,"  said  old  Andy,  the  Scotsman* 
one  night  after  they  had  all  had  their  say — tak- 
ing his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  it — **  of  people  stealin*  young  'uns 
an'  sellin'  of  'em  ;  but  that  bairn  don't  look  like  a 
strect-chiel  nor  yet  a  gypsy." 
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*'  She's  a  bewitched  princess,  that's  what  she 
is ! "  said  a  pretty,  black-eyed  dairy  girl,  "  and 
weVe  all  got  to  bow  down  to  her." 

"Stop  your  claver,  ye  sarcy  hizzy!"  said  old 
Andy,  glowering  under  his  bushy  white  eyebrows 
at  the  jade,  who  was  his  great-niece ;  "  hev  you 
no  pity  for  a  puir  lorn  chiel  set  down  anenst  you 
wi*  her  face  pale  wi'  sorrow  an'  her  een  blurred 
wi*  tears?  Out  upon  ye!  If  the  Redeemer  stood 
here  noo,  it  wouldn't  be  amangst  sic  a  hard* 
hearted  rabble  He'd  set  up  a  little  chiel  for  a 
lesson  ;  for  wcel  He'd  know  'twould  be  aboot  as 
safe  as  to  let  a  laveroch  loose  wi'  a  tomcat  to  the 
fore."  Having  thus  delivered  himself,  old  Andy 
lit  his  candle  and  stamped  out  of  the  room  to 
bed,  growling  as  he  went,  leaving  the  "  boys  and 
girls  " — so  they  were  called — giggling  at  pretty 
Meg  for  having  got  a  flea  in  her  ear.  But  I  am 
anticipating  somewhat,  and  will  return  to  Amy. 

When  she  awoke  after  the  first  night  passed 
under  that  strange  roof,  she  could  not  remember 
where  she  was  :  she  had  been  dreaming  of  "  Ridgc- 
Croft,"  and  was  awakened  by  hearing  Dan,  in 
her  sleep,  calling  for  her  to  come  and  sing  for 
him.  Starting  up,  she  looked  with  a  bewildered 
glance  around  the  room  she  had  never  seen  before, 
and  where  she  was  quite  alone  ;  then  little  by  lit- 
tle the  doleful  realities  of  the  last  few  days  were 
recalled  to  her  mind :  she  remembered  it  all  now, 
and  lay  there  turning  it  over  in  her  thoughts  and 
wondering  why  she  had  been  so  wronged.       A 
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narrow  streak  of  sunlight  burst  across  the  lower 
panes  of  the  window  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and 
as  she  looked  listlessly  at  it  a  robin-redbreast  sud- 
denly hopped  upon  the  window  ledge  and  began 
to  whistle  :  she  saw  him  pruning  his  tufted' head 
that  flashed  like  a  great  carbuncle  in  the  sun,  and 
saw  the  sparkle  of  his  bright  round  eyes,  and  how 
his  sharp  yellow  tongue  vibrated  in  the  cadence 
of  his  song  as  it  trilled  out  of  his  crimson-coated 
throat.  She  had  often  seen  the  birds  do  so  at 
Ridge-Croft,  and  it  /rarried  her  thoughts  back 
there  so  swiftly  that  a  low  wailing  cry  burst  from 
her  lips  as  the  fear  wrung  her  heart  that  she 
would  never  see  it  again.  Having  cried  her  fill, 
she  looked  back  to  the  window,  but  the  bird  was 
gone :  there  was  nothing  but  the  sunshine  there, 
and  the  great  forest  trees  beyond.  Then  a 
strange  thought  came  into  her  head,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  resolution  as  strong  and  determined 
then  as  it  continued  to  the  end  :  she  would  find 
her  way  back  again  :  she  would  not  remain  out- 
cast among  strangers.  She  did  not  know  how 
far  in  the  distance  her  home  lay,  she  could  form 
no  idea  when  or  how  she  should  reach  it ;  noth- 
ing  was  clear  to  her  except  that  at  some  time  or 
other  she  would  go  back.  She  would  learn  to  do 
work  that  would  earn  money,  and  so  go,  keeping 
her  own  secret,  from  place  to  place,  until  she 
found  her  way  to  Ridge-Croft.  Then  she  began 
to  puzzle  again  about  that  business  on  the  ferry- 
boat,  trying  to  recollect  how  it  was  that  all  of  a 
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sudden  those  great  kicking  horses  had  got  her 
under  their  hoofs;  her  mind  was  clearer  now,  and 
she  remembered  that  when  the  rush  of  people 
came,  pushing  her  on,  she  was  watching  a  man 
who  was  pushing  about  among  the  horses  prick- 
ing them  with  something  that  ,he  held  in  his 
hand  that  looked  like  a  spurrowel,  while  he  pre- 
tended to  be  patting  and  smoothing  their  sides 
and  haunches :  and  the  man  was  John  Dahl. 
So  far  she  made  out,  but  why  she  should  have 
been  sold  or  given  to  him  was  past  her  compre- 
hension. Just  then  some  one  took  hold  of  her 
door  knob,  turned  it  quickly,  and  came  in,  and 
Mrs.  Dahrs  pleasant,  cheerful  face  was  bending 
over  her  the  next  instant  to  see  if  she  slept,  she 
lay  there  so  motionless  with  her  arm  thrown  over 
her  face.  She  moved  her  arm  away  and  looked 
up  with  a  frightened  expression  in  her  large  blue 
eyes,  not  knowing  how  she'd  be  dealt  with  for 
idling  in  bed  ;  for  she  had  a  lively  remembrance 
of  how  it  used  to  be  at  Ridgc-Croft  if  she  was 
not  up  at  day-dawn. 

**  It  is  time  to  be  up,  Anne ;  it  is  after  six 
o'clock.  Did  you  have  a  good  sleep  ?  *'  she 
asked  ;  "  and  how  do  you  feel  ?  *' 

"  Yes,  ma'am  ;  and  I  slept  all  night.  I  feel 
very  well,  thank  you." 

"  That's  good  news.  Jump  up  and  dress  your- 
self, and  hurry  down  to  breakfast.  You'll  find  a 
brush  and  comb  in  the  table  drawer,  and  here*s  a 
clean  towel.     After  breakfast  I'm  going  to  take 
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you  to  see  the  dairy."  Then  the  good  soul  went 
away.  Amy  knelt  down  to  say  her  prayers,  but 
after  the  **  Our  Father  **  her  mind  turned  once 
more  in  hope  to  the  compassionate  Mother  of 
Jesus,  and  the  Angel  whom  she  loved  to  believe 
walked  with  and  guarded  her,  and  she  prayed 
them  to  pity  and  lead  her  back  to  her  home. 
Having  dressed  herself  quickly,  she  made  up  her 
bed  tidily,  and  ran  down-stairs ;  but  it  was  a 
strange  jumble  of  houses  thrown  into  one,  that 
old  farm-house,  and  she  wandered  about  like  a 
lost  kitten — having  gone  down  the  wrong  steps 
— through  odd-looking  rooms  and  crooked  pas- 
sages, and  around  short  turns,  not  knowing  in 
the  least  how  or  where  to  find  the  dining-room. 
She  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  an  open  door  that 
led  into  a  funny  little  three-cornered  apartment 
with  a  closed  door  on  the  side  opposite  to  her, 
her  elbows  resting  upon  her  knees,  her  chin  upon 
her  clasped  hands,  thinking  that  some  one  would, 
maybe,  come  along  presently  and  show  her  where 
to  go.  There  were  harness,  reins  and  sleigh-bells 
hanging  against  the  wall ;  an  old  spinning-wheel 
stood  in  a  comer,  and  no  end  of  paper  bags  were 
strung  round,  filled  with  dried  herbs.  As  she 
sat  there  waiting  with  a  sort  of  dull  indifference, 
the  door  opposite  was  opened  and  a  boy  about 
fourteen  years  old  bounded  in,  whistling  loudly  ; 
but  he  stopped  midway  when  he  saw  her,  the 
whistle  suddenly  died  out,  while  his  mouth  still 
remained  puckered  up,  and  he  stood  staring  at 
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her  in  such  a  ridiculous  way  that  she  could  not 
help  laughing,  which  brought  him  to  himself. 
He  told  her  long  afterwards  that  he  thought  she 
was  a  ghost. 

"  Have  you  had  any  breakfast,  little  girl?" 

*'  I've  been  looking  for  the  dining-room,  but 
can't  find  it." 

"Wait  till  I  get  that  harness  down  and  TU 
show  you  ;  'taint  far  off." 

He  got  the  harness  down,  and  after  slinging 
the  things  over  his  shoulder  and  gathering  up  the 
reins  and  traces  over  his  arm,  he  told  her  to 
"  come  along,"  a  thing  she  was  ready  enough  to 
do.  He  was  a  sturdy,  broad  shouldered  lad, 
with  big  honest  brown  eyes,  his  hair  was  nut 
brown,  his  mouth  pleasant  and  good-natured,  his 
face  browned  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  his  jaw 
so  square  and  firmly  set  that  old  Scotch  Andy 
used  to  rail  at  it  when  the  chap  frollicked  too 
much  over  his  work,  telling  him  it  was  a  pity  he 
wasn't  handy  when  Sampson  wanted  the  jawbone 
of  an  ass  to  kill  the  Philistines;  "'twould  ha' 
served  his  turn  better  than  the  one  he  got."  His 
name  was  Robert  Delany,  but  ^  was  known  at 
the  farm  as  Bob,  and  nothing  more.  Amy  fol- 
lowed him  in  and  out,  until  he  stopped  at  a  door 
which  he  opened,  and  told  her  **  there  it  was." 

Mrs.  Dahl  was  there,  clearing  off  the  table, 
and  she  looked  gravely  at  Amy  as  she  walked  up 
the  long  room. 
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"  Why  did  you  not  get  up  when  I  told  you, 
Anne?"  she  asked. 

"  I  did,  ma'am  ;  but  I  could  not  find  my  way ; 
I  got  lost,"  she  answered,  raising  her  blue,  truth- 
ful  eyes  to  Mrs.  Dahl's.  "  A  boy  saw  me  and 
showed  me  the  way." 

**  Small  blame  to  you,  Anne  ;  no  wonder  you 
could  not  find  your  way  through  this  rambling 
old  place.  Here's  your  breakfast,  nice  and  hot, 
by  the  fire ;  put  it  upon  the  table,  and  sit  down 
and  eat  it;"  said  Mrs.  Dahl,  kindly.  Amy  was 
hungry,  and  ate  with  a  wholesome  appetite,  which 
was  whetted  by  rest  and  the  pure  rare  air  she  had 
been  breathing  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
Having  finished  her  meal,  she  began  almost  in- 
voluntarily to  assist  Mrs.  Dahl  in  such  a  handy, 
knowing  manner,  that  the  good  woman  was  con- 
vinced that  her  domestic  training  had  been  so  far 
pretty  thorough ;  she  seemed  to  understand  ex- 
actly what  was  to  be  done,  and  the  least  hint  was 
sufficient  for  her  to  do  what  she  had  to  do, 
quickly  and  deftly.  She  had  a  purpose  in  work 
now, — that  child  nine  years  old, — a  purpose  that 
grew  and  strengthened  day  by  day,  that  bright- 
ened her  life,  and  kept  her  from  minding  the 
petty  vexations  and  exasperating  trials  that  in 
time  got  to  be  strewn  like  thorns  and  flouts  in 
her  way.  After  the  breakfast  table  was  cleared 
off,  the  room  swept,  and  everything  arranged  for 
the  twelve  o'clock  dinner,  Mrs.  Dahl  went  down  to 
the   dairy,   taking  Amy  with   her.      Two   large 
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apartments,  built  on  solid  stone  arches,  over  a 
mountain  brook,  and  shaded  by  great  beeches, 
alders  and  hemlocks,  formed  the  dairy.  The 
floors  were  tiled,  and  the  walls  as  white  as  snow ; 
the  window-panes,  with  fine  wire  shutters  outside, 
were  as  clear  as  crystal.  One  of  these  apartments 
was  for  milk,  cream,  churning  and  washing  butter ; 
there  were  wide,  deep  troughs  for  the  milk-pans 
and  stone  cream-jars  ;  there  were  marble  tubs 
for  washing  the  butter,  and  marble  slabs  for  work- 
ing  it  into  rolls  and  printing  it  for  the  market. 
In  the  other  room  there  were  big  vats  and  cheese- 
presses,  boxes  filled  with  old  cheeses,  others  piled 
up  and  waiting  for  the  new  ones,  withal  a  smell 
not  of  "  Araby  the  blest."  The  place  was  like  a 
beehive,  the  girls  swarming  in  and  out,  each 
busy  with  her  own  special  work,  singing  or  chat- 
tering with  each  other  like  blackbirds.  Mrs.  Dahl 
inspected  things  generally,  saw  that  the  porcelain- 
lined  vessels  were  free  of  dust  and  streaks  of 
cream,  turned  about  twenty  prints  of  butter  back 
into  the  roll,  because  it  was  not  printed  clearly, 
and  here  and  there  saw  that  things  were  not  being 
handled  and  done  in  a  slovenly- manner — all  of 
which,  in  her  peremptory,  kind,  cheerful  way,  she 
set  right  by  having  them  done  over  again.  In 
the  cheese-room  she  put  her  own  hands  to  some 
delicate  preparations,  and  examined  the  cream  in 
its  various  stages,  to  see  which  was  ripest,  and 
which  ready  for  rennet,  turmeric  and  what  not,  for 
in  her  great  knowledge  and  experience  the  sue- 
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cess  of  her  far-famed  cheese  depended.  In  a  day 
or  two  Amy  had  her  allotted  tasks,  sometimes 
working  with  Mrs.  Dahl,  sometimes  in  the  dairy, 
with  the  women,  who  seeing  that  she  knew  how 
to  hold  her  tongue,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
get  anything  out  of  her  concerning  herself,  and 
that  she  was  growing  in  favor  with  John  Dahl 
and  his  wife,  began  to  grow  jealous,  twit  and 
chaff  her.  Old  Andy  and  Bob  were  friendly 
whenever  she  saw  them,  but  their  work  lay  far 
apart  from  her's.  Sometimes  she  couldn't  stand 
the  rough  jokes  and  cruel  gibes  of  these  coarse 
women  and  used  to  run  away  and  have  a  good 
cry  to  herself ;  but  why  after  all,  she  thought, 
need  she  care  ;  for  wasn't  she  going  back  home 
some  day  ?  They  got  to  calling  her  names  after 
a  while,  such  as  *' Come-by-chance ;  "  "Witch- 
child  ;  "  "  Trotty,"  and  "  Frowzy-head,"  by  way 
of  exasperating  her  into  telling  them  where  she 
came  from  and  whose  child  she  was ;  but  with 
rare  wisdom  she  held  her  peace,  and  only  that  her 
face  grew  red  and  hot,  and  her  eyes  wore  the  look 
of  a  hunted  hare  in  them,  no  one  could  have  told 
how  their  shafts  hurt  her.  Mrs.  Dahl  was  fond 
and  proud  of  her  dairy  and  its  work,  and  she 
wanted  to  make  Amy  an  expert,  as  she  was  her- 
self, in  everything  appertaining  to  it,  hence  she 
left  her  there  the  forenoon  of  every  day  to  be 
taught  practically.  After  that,  she  assisted  Mrs. 
Dahl  in  the  hoqse,  and  sat  down  beside  her  when 
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everything  was  done,  to  help  about  light  sewing 
or  the  darning. 

Nothing    was    required    of    her    beyond    her 
strength,  and  she- would  have  been  comparatively 
happy  had  it  not  been  for  the  enmity  of  the 
coarse,  ignorant  women  at  the  dairy,  who  having 
no  fixed  religious  principles  of  any  sort  or  degree, 
and  under  no  restraints  of  a  high  moral  nature, 
held  conversations  in  her  presence  which  but  for 
her  perfect  innocence  would  have  corrupted  and 
stained  her  mind.     They  made  her  wait  upon 
them,  run  errands  to  the  men  in  the  fields  or 
bam,   and    when    in    order  to    finish    her    own 
.  task  she  refused  to  go,  they  scolded  and  abused 
her,  and  called  her  **  Miss*  Dahl's  spy."     But  the 
brave  child  would   have   died   before   she   com- 
plained, and  that  they  knew,  hence  they  tyran- 
nized  over  her  at  will  when  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity.    Mrs.   Dahl  gave  her  good,  substantial 
clothes,  not  foi^etting  to  choose  pretty,  tasteful 
colors  in  her  dresses,  and  add  some  prettiness  in 
the  way  of  neat  collars,  and  a  ribbon-bow  or  two 
for  the  throat,  and  she  was  always  helped  plenti- 
fully to  the  best  there  was  on  the  table.     Mrs, 
Dahl  was  getting  to  love  the  child,  who  grateful 
at  heart  for  all  her  kindness,  was  affectionate  and 
obedient  in  all  things.     But  she  was  puzzled  as  to 
how  she  should  ever  be  able  to  make  money  to 
get   back  home,  seeing  that  nothing  there   be- 
longed to  her.      She  knew  that  .Rob  went  out 
chestnut-hunting  on  Sundays,  and  later  on   got 
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loads  of  walnuts;  and  she  used  to  see  him 
"curing"  the  skins  of  rabbits  that  he  snared  or 
shot.  She  asked  him  one  day  what  he  did  with 
them  all,  and  he  told  her  that  he  sold  them  to  a 
pedler  whose  wagon  came  to  the  farm  twice  a  year. 
After  that  she  heard  one  of  the  dairy-women 
telling  another  how  many  socks  she  had  ready 
for  the  pedler — the  result  of  three  months*  knit- 
ting. Then  Amy  resolved  that  she  would  ask 
Mrs.  Dahl  to  teach  her  how  to  knit  socks  and 
stockings ;  oh !  she  would  be  so  diligent  to  learn, 
so  swift  after  she  knew  how  to  use  the  needles 
and  fashion  and  frame  the  stockings ;  they  should 
be  so  smooth  and  fine  that  the  pedler  would  be 
sure  to  give  her  a  good  price  for  them,  and  she 
would  knit  and  save,  and  knit  and  save,  until  she 
had  enough  money  to  pay  her  way  home, — keep- 
ing her  secret  so  that  no  one  should  suspect  or 
prevent  her.  And  she  did  ask  Mrs.  Dahl,  the 
very  next  day,  who  not  only  agreed  willingly  to 
teach  her  the  art  of  knitting,  but  promised,  after 
she  had  learnt  how,  to  give  her  a  lot  of  her  fine 
yam  that  she  might  knit  some  hose  of  a  superior  ^ 
quality  to  sell.  **  For  you  know,  Anne,"  said  the  ' 
thrifty  woman,  "  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
something  laid  by  against  you  grow  up  and  get 
married."  Amy  thanked  Mrs.  Dahl,  but  a  little 
shame  was  mixed  with  her  gratitude,  for  she  could 
not  help  feeling  that  she  was  deceiving  the  kind 
woman  by  having  far  different  motives  than  a 
desire  to  be  industrious  and  saving. 
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"  And  when  you  earn  a  dollar  or  so,  Anne,  ni 
buy  you  some  fine  colored  zephyr  wool  at  Ebens- 
burg,  when  I  go  over  to  do  some  shopping  before 
Christmas,  and  show  you  how  to  crochet  the  pret- 
tiest baby-socks  you  ever  saw  ;  you'll  get  a  better 
price  for  them  than  the  stockings,  and  the  work 
will  suit  your  little  hands  better."  The  matter 
being  settled,  Amy  was  a  happy  child  that  day, 
heedless  of  outside  annoyances,  and  deaf  to  the 
usual  exasperating  chaff  of  the  women  at  the 
dairy,  who  couldn't  imagine  what  had  come  over 
her;  she  ran  about  with  such  a  spring,  and  sang 
over  her  work  in  tones  so  merry  and  sweet  that 
they  held  their  tongues  several  times  to  listen,  for 
they  had  never  heard  anything  like  it  before.  It 
was  a  "  white  day  "  altogether  for  Amy. 

On  Sundays,  after  certain  necessary  things  were 
attended  to  in  house,  dairy  and  bam,  there  was 
holiday  at  Dahl's  farm,  but  nobody  went  to 
church  or  meeting;  they  were  all,  from  the 
"boss"  and  his  wife,  down  to  the  cowboys,  a 
godless  set.  Some  of  the  folks  slept  half  the  day, 
and  lounged  about  in  the  sunshine,  smoking  and 
chatting,  the  other  half ;  others  went  off  frolick- 
ing somewhere;  the  women  who  remained  at 
home  overhauled  their  boxes,  made  up  rustic 
fineries,  and  sewed  or  knitted  as  the  fancy  served 
them,  nobody  interfering.  All  this  was  new  to 
Amy,  who  had  lived  in  the  land  of  the  Puritans, 
and  had  always  seen  this  day  hedged  about  with 
the  terrors  of   the  law  and  kept  holy  to    utter 
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weariness ;  but  on  the  whole  she  liked  being  free 
to  do  what  she  pleased,  without  question  or  re- 
straint, here  among  these  mountain  pagans,  and 
was  happier  by  far  than  when  she  used  to  sit  in 
moral  stocks  under  the  shadow  of  Sinai.  Under 
the  great,  rustling  crimson-and-gold  trees  of  the 
old  forest,  through  which  the  solemn  undertone 
of  the  wind  made  moan  unspeakably  solemn  and 
tranquillizing,  where  only  the  birds,  the  squirrels 
and  herself  flitted  about,  her  heart  used  to  go 
up  to  God  with  simple  childlike  love ;  tender 
thoughts  would  come  to  her  about  the  sweet 
Mother  of  His  Son,  and  the  Angel  who — all  un- 
seen— she  believed  ever  walked  with  her,  until 
some  beautiful  hymn  burst  from  her  lips  and 
thrilled  the  silence  of  nature  with  adoring  strains 
and  words  of  praise  to  the  Creator.  It  sounds 
dramatic  to  relate,  but  the  lonely  child  had  no 
such  thought ;  her  simple  worship  was  the  spon- 
taneous outgush  of  her  heart  to  Him  who  had 
made  the  world  so  beautiful ;  she  had  never  felt 
devout  even  though  she  used  to  sing  in  the  Puri- 
tan meeting-house  at  home ;  she  had  been  mal- 
treated and  made  miserable  there  in  the  name  of 
religion  until  in  her  wicked  little  heart  she  hated 
and  feared  it ;  but  now,  softened  by  human  kind- 
ness, in  a  measure  free,  with  no  grim  spiritual 
restraints  full  of  gloom  and  dread  to  shadow  her 
life,  is  it  any  wonder  that  she  thought  the  people 
around  her  were  better  Christicins  than  the 
**  children  of  light  "  she  had  left  behind  her :  or 
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that  even  in  the  land  of  bondage  she  could  sing 
the  songs  of  Zion  as  she  had  never  sung  them 
there?  Not  that  Amy  spent  her  Sundays  in  re- 
ligious exercises :  far  from  it ;  but  these  were  her 
sometimes-moodsy  while,  in  thought  and  mind, 
there  was  ever  a  more  recollected  and  tender 
sense  of  God  than  she  was  ever  conscious  of  be- 
fore ;  indeed  it  can  scarcely  be  said  she  was  con- 
scious of  it  now,  but  it  was  there  all  the  same. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  she  put  on  her  hood 
and  shawl  and  trudged  through  the  snow,  knee- 
deep,  to  the  bam,  to  look  at  a  two-days'-old 
Alderney  calf :  the  cow  was  lying  down,  her  eyes 
half  closed,  chewing  her  cud,  while  the  calf  as  if 
pleased  with  its  own  legs  seemed  to  be  making 
experiments  with  them  to  see  how  long  he  could 
stand  upon  them,  and  to  what  extent  they  would 
bear  him  prancing  round  his  mother.  Amy  ap- 
proached the  warm,  sunny  corner,  and  stood  hold- 
ing out  her  hand,  which  the  calf  presently  ap- 
proached and  licked  off  the  salt  she  had  rubbed 
on  it ;  then  she  smoothed  its  sleek  sides,  patted 
and  crooned  to  it,  and  finally  sat  down  upon  a 
heap  of  clean  straw  near  by,  the  soft  creature  fol- 
lowing, its  great  brown  eyes  watching  her  face  as 
if  he  were  doing  his  best  to  think  what  manner  of 
beast  or  fowl  she  might  be.  Just  then  Rob  came 
into  the  barn  and  looked  very  sheepish  when  he 
saw  Amy  sitting  there  in  the  straw  fondling  the 
sleek  little  animal,  which  now  rubbed  its  nose 
against  her  cheek  and  let  her  smooth  its  soft  ears. 
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He  did  not  go  back,  however,  but  pretended  to 
be  busy  hanging  up  some  cast  horseshoes  on  a 
nail ;  then  he  put  an  armful  of  timothy-grass  into 
the  hay-cutter,  as  if  he  was  going  to  chop  a  lot  of 
short  feed  for  the  cow. 

"  Ain't  you  afraid  of  that  cow  ? ''  he  said  after 
awhile  ;  "  she's  the  savagest  one  on  the  farm." 

"  No :  Tm  not  afraid.  Don't  you  see  she 
knows  I  wouldn't  hurt  her  baby  !  " 

"  Baby  !  "  said  Rob,  with  a  big  boy-laugh. 

"  Calf  then.  See  how  kind  her  big  brown  eyes 
are,  watching  me.     She  knows."  ' 

"  She'll  make  a  pitch  at  you  presently  if  you 
don't  mind  and  get  out  of  her  way." 

"  I'm  not  afraid,"  replied  Amy,  still  smoothing 
the  calf,  which  was  now  lying  down  in  the  straw 
with  its  head  upon  her  lap. 

Rob  began  to  chop  the  fine  sweet  hay,  keeping 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  cow,  for  he  noticed* 
that  her  ears  twitched,  while  her  eyes  began  to 
roll  sullenly,  showing  a  streak  of  reddish  white 
above  them.  The  calf,  now  tired  of  Amy's 
blandishments,  suddenly  got  restive,  bleated, 
threw  up  its  hind  legs,  almost  upsetting  her,  while 
at  the  same  instant  the  cow,  having  risen,  lowered 
her  head  and  made  a  lunge  at  her,  but  not  in 
time  to  harm  her :  for  Rob,  on  the  alert,  sprang 
forward,  snatched  Amy  up,  and  running  a  short 
distance,  tossed  her  up  like  a  kitten  on  a  great 
pile  of  oat  straw,  beyond  reach  of  the  cow,  that 
stood  ramping  and  bellowing  at  the  end  of  the 
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long  rope  by  which  she  was  tied  to  the  stall. 
Amy  was  very  pale ;  but  she  laughed  when  she 
scrambled  up  and  sat  down,  to  find  where  she  had 
been  tossed  all  of  a  heap ;  then  she  saw  Rob 
squared  off  in  front  of  the  cow,  his  eyes  dilated 
and  fixed  steadily  upon  hers  as  if  he  was  ready 
for  deadly  combat  in  case  the  rope  snapped  or 
the  knot  gave  way,  which  he  expected  it  would 
do  every  moment,  from  the  great  strain  upon  it- 
Ere  long  the  raging  animal  felt  herself  mysteri- 
ously caught  by  his  glance,  then  subdued  by  the 
strong  human  will  that  flamed  through  it,  and 
presently,  with  a  low  bellowing  sound,  she  turned 
sullenly  away  and  went  back  to  her  stall. 

"  Thank  you,  Rob.  I'm  so  glad  you  were 
here  !     She  might  have  killed  me." 

**  I  told  you  so ! "  he  answered  gruffly,  as  he 
went  back  to  the  hay-cutter. 

**  You  aren't  mad  ?  " 

"  No  :  I  aint  mad,  but  I  don't  like  to  see  peo- 
ple foolhardy." 

"  It  was  such  fun  to  be  tossed  up  here  !  " 

"  The  next  time  you  go  to  coddling  Red 
Betty's  calf  there'll  be  nobody  here,  maybe,  to 
give  you  another  toss  ;  so  look  out  I  " 

"  I  won't  try  it  again.  But,  Rob,  I  want  to 
ask  you  something.  " 

"  Well,  go  ahead." 

"  Do  the  people  here  ever  go  to  meeting  on 
Sabbaths?"  It  wasn't  so  much  that  she  wanted 
to  find  that  out,  for  in  fact  she   knew  they  did 
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not  go  to  church,  but  she  wished  to  ascertain — in 
a  round-about  sort  of  a  way,  to  avoid  suspicion — 
where  the  Dahl  Farm  was,  and  how  far  from  the 
nearest  settlement. 

**  No;  they  never  goto  meeting,  or  church 
either  ;  they  go  frolicking  round  mostly." 

-Whereto?" 

**  Well,  sometimes  the  *boss*  lends  'em  the 
long  wagon,  and  them  as  have  any  kinfolk  living 
inside  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  here  goes 
to  spend  the  day.  Some  of  the  men  go  away 
Saturday  night, — them  as  can  be  spared." 

"  How  far  is  it  to  where  the  cars  stop  ?  " 

'*  Down  there  to  Cresson  ?  It's  twenty  mile  I 
reckon." 

Twenty  miles  to  Cresson.  She'd  treasure 
that  up  against  a  certain  timfe.  **  And  where," 
she  asked,  "  do  the  big  trains  come  from,  and  go 
to." 

"  I  don't  know  much  :  they  come  from  Phila- 
dclphy,  I've  heard  say  ;  and  they  go  'way  out 
West  somewhere,  beyond  the  mountains." 

"  They  don't  go  to  New  York,  do  they  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  *bout'  'em.  What  do  you 
want  to  know  for?  Did  you  come  from  New 
York  ?  " 

**  No  :  I  just  asked."  I  heard  somebody  say 
that  the  *boss  '  went  there  sometimes  to  sell  his 
horses."  She  meant,  when  she  said  she  did  not 
come  from  New  York,  that  she  was  not  born 
there,  nor  had  ever  lived  there ;  no  one  had  been 
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able  either  by  taunts,  threats  or  persuasion  to 
get  a  word  out  of  Jier  mouth  about  herself  or  her 
former  life ;  she  had  been  questioned  over  and 
over  again  as  to  where  she  was  bom,  where  she 
came  from  last,  where  she  had  lived  and  with 
whom, — not  by  Mrs.  Dahl,  who  had  reasons  of 
her  own  for  never  referring  to  Amy's  antecedents;  . 
but  to  all  such  questions  she  was  dumb,  until  at 
last,  wearied  out  by  her  stubborn  silence,  they 
told  her  she  must  be  the  daughter  of  the  man  in 
the  moon,  which  she  did  not  contradict. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  steam-cars, 
Anne  ;  I've  never  even  seen  'em  since  I  was 
brought  here,  a  long  time  ago." 

"  Where  from  ? " — hoping  that  he  would  say 
from  Connecticut. 

"  I've  forgot.  It  was  a  town  'way  off.  My 
father  and  mother  died  one  winter ;  I  was  sick 
and  they  took  me  to  the  alms-house,  for  I  had 
no  friends  to  look  after  me,  and  no  money.  The 
priest  who  buried  my  father  and  mother  came  to 
see  me,  and  told  me  he'd  do  something  for  me 
when  I  got  well ;  but  I  got  out  of  my  head,  and 
when  my  senses  came  back  he  was  gone  away. 
My  parents  were  Catholics,  if  you  know  what 
that  is,"  said  Rob,  gravely  and  quietly. 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  Ellen  Casserly  was  a  Catholic 
when  she  was  a  little  child  ;  and  she  told  me  such 
beautiful  things  about  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and 
the  great  bright  Angel  that  watches  over  me  day 
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and  night ;  and   if  you  won't   tell,   TU   tell  you 
something." 

"  I  won't  tell." 

"  I  pray  to  them  !"  she  said,  folding  her  hands 
together  on  her  knees,  while  a  soft  smile  beamed 
upon  her  countenance. 

**  You  do !  So  do  I.  But  I  forget  many 
things.  I  was  only  seven  year  old  when  I  was 
left  all  by  myself ;  but  I  remember  the  church 
altars  all  lit  up  and  dressed  with  flowers ;  and  the 
priest,  in  his  shining  dress,  swingin*  a  golden  ves- 
sel  in  his  hand,  that  clouds  of  sweet-smelling 
smoke  came  out  of ;  and  the  music  of  the  organ 
that  used  to  roll  through  the  church  and  make 
me  shiver.  One  day  a  man  came  to  the  alms- 
house to  get  boys  for  the  farmers  to  raise,  so 
they  give  me  to  him  and  I  was  brought  here.  I 
often  think  Td  like  to  see  inside  a  Catholic 
church  ag'in,"  said  Rob,  in  the  same  low,  quiet 
voice. 

"Aint  there  any  Catholic  churches  about 
here  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  near  by.  There's  one  at  St.  Augustine's, 
thirty  mile  away,  and  one  somewhere  about 
Cresson." 

•*  Why  don't  you  ask  to  go?  " 

"  Mr.  Dahl  won't  let  me  off  the  farm.  I'm 
bound  to  him  till  I'm  one  and  twenty;  I'm 
fifteen  years  old,  and  'twon't  be  long  before  that 
time  comes.  Mr.  Dahl's  good  enough  to  me ; 
so  is  she  ;  but  I  guess  if  I  didn't  do  my  work,  or 
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if  I  run  contrairy  anyway,  he'd  horsewhip  me 
within  an  inch  of  my  life.  I  wouldn't  like  to  be 
struck,  Anne  ;  so  I  try  to  do  my  best.  Some  of 
the  other  folks  here  was  bound  to  him  the  same 
as  I  am,  and  when  their  time  was  up  they  stayed 
on,  for  he's  good  to  them  as  work  for  him,  and 
pays  liberal.     But  I  won't  stay." 

"  Where  will  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  yet.  I'm  savin'  every  cent  I 
can  make,  except  when  I  buy  a  book  fiom  the 
pedler." 

"  Can  you  read  and  write  ?  '* 

"  Did  you  think  I  was  a  fool  ?  Yes,  I  can  read 
and  write  :  and  all  the  spare  time  I  geb  I  study,  * 
said  the  boy,  proudly.  **  But  I  must  be  going; 
It's  time  the  critturs  was  drove  up  from  the  pars- 
tures." 

Rob  went  away,  and  Amy  sat  there  upon  that 
pile  of  golden  straw,  thinking  over  all  that  he 
had  told  her ;  but  what  left  the  deepest  impres- 
sion upon  her  was  what  he  had  said  of  forgetting 
the  name  of  the  place  he  came  from.  Suppose 
she  should  forget  all  about  Ridge-Croft,  Bolton, 
and  Connecticut, — how  would  she  ever  get  home 
again  ?  Full  of  the  thought,  she  came  out  of 
the  bam  and  ran  home  before  dark. 

Adversity  makes  some  children  very  wise. 
The  next  morning  Amy  was  up  at  daydawn  and 
quickly  dressed.  She  looked  through  a  bandbox 
of  scraps,  odds  and  ends,  and  what  not,  and 
having  found  a  piece  of  pasteboard  she  cut  it  into 
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two  narrow  strips,  three  inches  long  by  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide ;  these  she  covered  with  some 
scraps  of  calico  left  from  her  dresses,  and  sewed 
them  strongly  together,  leaving  one  end  open. 
Then  she  cut  a  leaf  out  of  an  old  blank-book  Mrs. 
Dahl  had  given  her  to  write  copies  in,  and  having 
dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink,  she  wrote  down  her 
own  true  name,  the  names  of  her  father,  mother, 
uncle  and  aunt,  her  cousins  Dan  and  Josh,  and 
Mr.  Abert's.  To  this  she  added  the  date  of  her 
birth,  where  she  was  born, — at  Ridge-Croft, — 
where  Mr.  Abert  lived,  adding  that  she  got  lost 
in  New  York  City,  and  had  been  taken  by  a 
farmer  named  John  Dahl  to  live  with  them,  the 
last  of  September,  1872  ;  he  treated  her  very 
well.  Having  completed  her  simple  memoran- 
dum, she  dried  it  with  her  breath,  folded  it  up 
compactly  and  put  it  into  the  case  she  had  made, 
sewed  up  the  open  end  of  it,  stitched  a  long 
loop  of  bobbin  to  it  and  slipped  it  over  her  head, 
into  her  bosom,  where  she  would  wear  it  and 
guard  it  henceforth  until  she  could  get  away  and 
start  homeward. 
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Being  a  little  curious  to  see  how  Deacon 
Wythe  bore  his  wickedly  earned  prosperity,  we 
will  make  a  short  digression  for  the  purpose  of  a 
visit  to  Ridge-Croft  to  observe  whether  it  goes 
well  or  ill  with  him.  .You  have  seen  how,  in  a 
natural  kind  of  way,  all  things  had  worked  to- 
gether to  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of  his 
evil  hopes  when  he  least  expected  it  ;  you  know 
how  he  had  brooded  covetously  for  years  over 
what  the  death  of  his  kindred  had  at  last  given 
him — Iiow  he  had  schemed  and  planned,  trying 
first  one  cruel  way,  then  another,  to  rid  himself 
of  the  last  frail  obstruction  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  wishes ;  and  how,  when  that  failed  and  his 
good  name  was  about  being  dragged  into  the 
mire,  he  had  put  down  and  kept  out  of  sight  his 
bitter  hate  for  his  brother's  child,  covering  his 
tracks  so  plausibly  as  he  went  on,  that  all  sus- 
picion was  baffled  and  disarmed,  and  no  man 
could  rise  up  and  say  he  had  wilfully  wronged 
her.  And  now  that  he  and  Mr.  Abert  had  come 
back— he  in  mourning,  with  an  expansive  hat- 
band and  black  gloves— with  the  news  of  the 
fatal  accident  on  the  ferry-boat  by  which  Amy 
had  lost  her  life,  the  greatest  enemy  the  man  had 
340 
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could  throw  no  blame  upon  him,  seeing  that  Mr. 
Abert  had  witnessed  all  that  happened,  never 
having  let  the  child  out  of  his  sight  after  they 
left  Bolton,  except  when  she  was  asleep,  and 
when  she  slipped  away  from  him  that  fatal  day 
while  he  was  discussing  the  political  issues  of  the 
hour  with  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  dragged 
him  unwillingly  into  it  by  assailing  the  principles 
of  his  party.  And  for  this  he  never  ceased  to  re- 
proach himself,  almost  believing  he  had  indirectly 
caused  her  death  by  his  carelessness.  **  I  am 
such  a  fiery  old  ass  !  **  he  said  with  scornful  em- 
phasis to  his  wife  and  daughter,  **  that  I  lose  my 
head  entirely  when  politics  come  up  :  so  when 
those  fellows  began  with  their  platitudes  and 
false  assertions,  I  couldn't  stand  it,  but  gave  them 
a  piece  of  my  mind,  forgetting  the  child  in  my 
excitement,  until  the  confusion  and  panic  caused 
by  the  horses  interrupted  me.  Then  I  missed 
her,  searched  for  her,  ran  here  and  there  in  every 
corner  of  the  boat,  and  among  the  crowd  after 
we  landed,  but  never  saw  her  again  until  she  was 
fished  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river.  As  to 
Wythe  he  was  half  distracted  :  for  he  had  left 
her  with  me,  and  didn't  learn  she  was  missing 
until  we  met  on  the  pier," 

That  was  what  Mr.  Abert  told  every  one.  It 
was  what  had  been  apparent  to  him,  and  as  he 
firmly  believed  it.  There  were  many  who  would 
never  have  credited  Deacon  Wythe's  statement, 
knowing  how  much  he  would  be  benefitted  by 
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the  child's  death ;  in  fact,  the  law — leaving  public 
opinion  aside — would  have  held  him  to  a  strict 
account  on  this  point,  and  made  difficulties  which 
would  not  have  been  pleasant,  before  it  allowed 
him  a  legal  right  to  her  estate,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Abert,  who  had  no  pe- 
cuniary interest  in  her  living  or  dying — no  motive 
but  that  of  old  friendship  for  her  parents  and 
grandparents,  and  affection  for  herself.  Mr. 
Abert's  words  could  not  be  impeached  ;  and 
when  Deacon  Wythe's  statement  on  oath  was 
ratified  in  like  manner  by  Mr.  Abert  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact,  willingly  by  some,  grudgingly  by- 
others,  that  Amy's  death  was  accidental.  Had 
not  Mr.  Abert  seen  the  poor  little  body  all 
mangled  by  the  frshes,  and  identified  it  as  hers  ? 
What  other  testimony  was  needed?  But  not- 
withstanding all  this,  there  were  still  persons — 
women  generally,  who  are  always  apt  to  jump  at 
conclusions  in  an  unreasoning  way,  which,  as  the 
logic  of  events  afterwards  proves,  seem  like  pre- 
vision — who  in  their  hearts  believed  that  Deacon 
Wythe  had  somehow  been  the  cause  of  Amy's 
death,  and  would  so  have  believed  had  he  been 
in  Australia  at  the  time  it  happened.  Among 
these  was  Sadie  Abert,  who  told  her  father  the 
morning  that  he  and  the  Deacon  got  home,  after 
having  heard  from  him  all  there  was  to  be  told, 
that  she  believed  his  statement  of  facts  as  far  as 
he  had  witnessed  them  zvith  his  oiun  eyes,  but  that 
the  testimony  of  an  angel  would  fail  'to  convince 
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her  t/iai  Deacon  Wyt/ie  was  innocent  of  the  chilcTs 
death. 

*'  You  are  mistaken,  Sadie;  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  keep  your  unreasonable  opinions  to  yourself," 
said  Mr.  Abert,  in  a  sterner,  graver  tone  than  he 
usually  addressed  her. 

"  Oh  of  course,  sir,  because  they  might  begin 
to  throw  dirt  at  you  and  say  you  compounded  a 
felony — I  believe  that's  what  you  call  it ;  but  I 
have  my  own  thoughts,  and  you  mind  if  Tm  not 
right !  "  replied  this  positive  young  woman,  afte!" 
which  she  marched  up-stairs,  put  on  her  hat  and 
polonaise,  and  went  to  cry  over  the  child's  coffin 
where  it  lay  in  a  private  room  at  the  d6p6t,  wait- 
ing to  be  removed  to  Ridge-Croft;  she  hung  gar- 
lands of  rare,  sweet  flowers  around  it — her  great 
warm  womanly  heart  yearning  over  the  blighted 
blossom  within,  with  a  love  almost  strong  and 
wilful  enough  to  reclothe  it  once  more  with  life. 

As  to  Wythe  himself,  he  did  sometimes  believe 
that  Amy  was  dead  ;  and  as  he  had  not  bargained 
for  her  death,  he  laid  the  flattering  unction  to  his 
soul  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it.  Sometimes  he 
dreaded  that  she  was  not  dead ;  again  he  hoped 
she  might  be.  Then  there  were  times  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  night,  when  the  dreadful 
thought  came  to  him  that  if  she  was  dead  he  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  her  murderer  in  wish, 
intention  and,  indirectly,  in  fact  ;  for  in  the  depth 
of  every  soul  the  accusing  angel  holds  secret 
tribunal,  before  which  no  man  can  excuse  or  evade 
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his  guilt ;  and  without  wish  or  will  of  his  own,  as 
if  bound  hand  and  foot,  helpless  to  prevent,  im- 
potent  to  extenuate  or  prevent,  Deacon  Wythe 
found  himself  there,  time  and  again,  listening  to 
the  records  of  his  past  as  if  sifted  of  all  extra- 
neous demerits  and  sophistical  reasons ;  it  left  him 
without  a  refuge,  a  criminal  without  a  sanctuary 
wherein  to  hide  from  the  terrible  accuser  who 
could  not  be  silenced.  But  when  the  morning 
sun  shone,  he  would  rise  from  his  sleepless  couch 
and  go  forth  from  his  chamber  to  compensate 
himself  for  these  tortures  by  gazing  abroad  over 
the  fair  acres  of  Ridge-Croft,  at  his  full  barns  and 
his  store-houses  filled  to  repletion  with  all  that 
constitutes  rural  wealth,  and  think  of  the  thou- 
sands that  were  yielding  him  interest  and  com- 
pound  interest  at  the  bank  in  Bolton,  until  in  the 
certainty  of  possession  he  would  feel  comforted, 
and  be  ready  to  read  the  Psalms  of  David  which 
were  most  exultant  over  deliverance  from  ene- 
mies, and  the  mercies  of  God  toward  His  faithful 
servants,  when  the  family — all  except  poor  Dan — 
were  assembled  for  family  worship.  But  there 
were  other  thoughts  that  stung  and  tormented 
him,  of  a  different  kind.  Suppose  after  all  John 
Dahl,  in  the  confusion  and  rush  on  the  boat  that 
day,  had  not  got  his  niece  off,  as  he  promised 
faithfully  to  do,  what  peace  could  he  ever  expect 
to  have  henceforth,  for  she  was  old  enough  to 
remember  names  of  persons  and  places,  and 
might  run  off  and  find  her  way  back  to  Ridge- 
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Croft  any  day!  "But  suppose  she  did/*  he  ar- 
gued:  "who  would  believe  her?"  Had  it  not 
been  proved  that  she  was  dead  by  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  body?  Was  she  not  buried  out  there 
on  the  hillside  by  her  father  and  mother?  Had 
not  the  law  awarded  him  the  Carson  property, 
real,  personal  and  residuary,  as  the  nearest  of  kin 
and  therefore  the  legal  heir?  What  would  be 
more  easy  than  to  prove  she  was  an  imposter,  if 
she  came,  and  get  her  out  of  the  way?  The 
man,  thus  exercised  by  his  conscience  and  his 
fears,  grew  thin  and  sallow,  and  his  deep-set  eyes 
got  to  have  a  haggard  look  in  them  that  used  to 
frighten  Dan  and  make  him  violent  when  his  bad 
moods  were  coming  on  him.  And  Dan  used  to 
make  him  sometimes  quake  with  horror  by  assert- 
ing while  he  gazed  past  him,  that  there  was  a 
pale  girl  in  white  following  him,  stopping  when 
he  stopped,  moving  when  he  came  and  went ;  mad 
fancies  these  we  know,  but  not  so  to  Deacon 
Wythe — who,  although  he  could  see  nothing,  be- 
lieved that  what  Dan  saw  was  Amy's  ghost. 
About  this  time  he  occasionally  dreamed  of  her ; 
and,  whenever  he  did,  he  thought  she  kissed  him 
just  as  she  did  that  day  in  Brooklyn,  the  day  she 
was  drowned  ;  and  if  a  living  coal  had  suddenly 
touched  his  lips  he  could  not  have  started  from 
his  sleep  in  keener  pain,  or  sprang  up  in  wilder 
affright  to  light  the  candle  and  hold  it  to  the 
looking-glass  to  see  if  his  mouth  was  scorched 
and  scarred  by  the  shadowy  caress. 
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Outwardly  he  was  the  same  grave,  decorous, 
righteous-minded  man,  only  more  intent  on 
heavenly  things,  and  more  strict  in  all  religious 
observances.  They  said  that  his  trials  had 
chastened  him  and  taught  him  the  nothingness 
of  worldly  things,  proving  that  even  the  elect 
must  be  saved  so  as  by  fire  ;  and  they  treasured 
up  as  precious  balsam  the  answer  he  had  made 
the  Court  the  day  the  estate  was  formally  given 
into  his  possession. 

"  I  don't  want  it,"  he  had  said,  in  an  unsteady- 
voice  ;  *'  I  won't  use  a  dollar  of  it  for  my  own 
interest,  but  I  agree  tu  hold  it  in  trust  in  case 
a  mistake  hez  been  made  ;  if  it  is  so  that  my 
niece  is  surely  dead,  ez  time  will  prove,  it  will  be 
there  ready  for  my  sons ;  ez  to  myself,  I  want 
none  of  it." 

This  little  speech,  showing  such  an  absence  of 
selfishness,  and  so  great  a  spirit  of  disinterested- 
ness, with  the  change  that  had  come  over  his 
outward  man,  told  so  much  in  his  favor  that  in 
a  few  weeks  he  was  installed  Elder  of  his  congre- 
gation, and  shortly  afterwards  appointed  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  his  district  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  So  honors  and  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  men  gathered  around  him  ;  in  his  worldly 
affairs  he  prospered  like  "  the  green  baytree  ;  *' 
and  in  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut  there  was 
no  man  considered  more  just  and  upright,  nor 
one  who  walked  more  closely  according  to  divine 
law. 
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Many  were  the  tears  that  Mrs.  Wythe  shed  in 
secret  over  the  untimely  fate  of  tlie  fair  child  she 
had  learned  to  love  in  her  own  grim  way ;  but 
Amy's  name  was  never  mentioned,  as  if  by  tacit 
consent  between  husband  and  wife,  after  the 
burial.  Whether  the  woman,  with  her  keen  in- 
tuitions, had  discovered  his  dark  secret,  or  whe- 
ther his  increased  moroseness,  and  his  almost 
fanatical  observance  of  religious  formalities — his 
growing  captious  parsimony,  which  held  her  to  a 
stricter  account  than  he  had  exacted  in  the  days 
of  their  greatest  poverty — filled  her  mind  with 
an  unspeakable  dread  and  discomfort,  there  was 
none  to  say ;  but  whatever  it  may  have  been,  and 
perhaps  it  was  all  together,  combined  with  her 
trouble  about  poor  Dan,  who  appeared  to  have 
settled  down  into  a  sullen  sort  of  idiocy  varied  by 
alternations  of  frenzy,  she  had  now  the  look  of 
a  hunted  animal  in  her  great  eyes  and  was  often 
very  nearly  beside  herself. 

One  evening  late,  Elder  Wythe  was  coming 
home  alone  from  where  his  men  had  been  blast- 
ing stone  in  a  newly  discovered  granite  quarry 
on  his  lands  —  granite  of  that  fine-grained  hard 
quality  which  is  held  in  high  value  in  the  mar- 
kets, ranking  next  to  the  best  marbles.  It  was 
a  gray,  cold  evening;  a  faint  gleam  of  daylight 
outlined  the  hills  against  the  dun,  low-hanging 
clouds  that  were  burdened  with  spow  and  now 
and  then  scattered  a  few  Bakes  on  the  air.  The 
wind  did  not    blow    steadily,  but   came   in  wild 
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gusts,  hurtling  through  the  pines  and  the  bare 
boughs  of  the  -deciduous  trees,  with  a  shrill  eerie 
moan,  as  it  swept  down  into  the  valley,  that 
sounded  human.  It  had  often,  thousands  of 
times  before,  been  like  this;  Elder  Wythe  knew 
every  sign  and  change  of  the  weather ;  he  was 
used  to  the  severe  winter  storms  of  that  region, 
with  all  their  sounds  and  phases;  but  it  was  now 
he  could  not  understand  ;  there  was  something  in 
the  voice  of  the  wind  that  made  his  heart  stand 
still,  and  he  halted,  looking  around  and  peering 
through  the  twilight  as  if  seeking  to  reassure 
himself ;  he  discovered  that  he  had  followed  the 
wrong  path,  and  there,  lying  a  short  distance 
ahead,  was  the  burial-place,  its  tall  marble  head- 
stones showing  white  and  distinct  amidst  the 
surrounding  gloom,  and  the  little  mound  that 
covered  Amy  plainly  discernible,  from  the  white 
cross  of  flowers  and  the  garlands  that  Sadie  Abert 
had  knelt  down  and  fastened  securely  upon  it 
with  strong  hair-pins  the  day  of  the  burial,  after 
every  one  had  gone  away. 

The  flowers  were  withered  to  a  ghastly  white- 
ness ;  no  rain  had  fallen  upon  them,'  and  they 
were  slowly  and  it  seemed  reluctantly  yielding 
their  form  and  fair  image  to  the  immutable  law 
of  decay,  without  discoloration.  Thousands  of 
dark  hemlock  leaves  had  drifted  down  among 
them,  throwing  out  the  shape  of  the  cross  and 
the  garland  that  encircled  the  grave  in  pale  con- 
trast, making  it  a  conspicuous  object,  so  conspic 
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uous  that  Elder  Wythe  saw  nothing  else.  What 
had  brought  him  here,  of  all  other  places  in  the 
land  ?  He  had  ever  avoided  it ;  he  had  always 
dreaded  the  sight  of  it  as  much  as  Louis  le  Grand 
did  the  view  of  St.  Denis,  where  the  bones  of  all 
his  royal  ancestors  reposed  ;  but  most  of  all  he 
had  shunned  it  since  that  little  cross-crowned 
grave  was  made  there.  The  state  of  the 
man's  mind  prevented  it  occurring  to  him 
that  he  had  overtaxed  himself  that  day  with  act- 
ual labor  and  mental  calculations;  his  men  had 
got  out  some  magnificent  blocks  of  granite  from 
the  quarry  that  he  counted  on  for  handsome 
profits;  altogether  he  had  been  busy  above  the 
common,  and  was  so  elated  by  his  good  fortune 
and  so  preoccupied  when  he  started  home  that 
he  did  not  notice  which  path  he  had  taken.  But 
there  he  was,  and  there  //  was ;  and  uttering  an 
ejaculation  that  would  not  have  sounded  well  in 
Meeting,  he  tramped,  by  a  short  detour,  through 
the  undergrowth,  heedless  of  the  tangled  vines, 
stumps,  and  fallen  trees  that  obstructed  his  way, 
to  strike  the  wagon-road  leading  down  to  the 
barnyard.  Fighting  his  way  through  the  almost 
impenetrable  obstructions,  he  at  length  emerged, 
scratched  and  scarred,  his  coat  torn  into  ribbons 
and  his  hat  gone,  into  a  clearing,  where  he 
stopped  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face  and  rest  a 
moment  to  regain  his  breath,  when  he  suddenly 
and  distinctly  heard  a  sound,  half  sigh,  half  sob, 
such  as   one    hears    from    children    who    have 
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cried  themselves  to  sleep,  close  at  his  side. 
Startled,  he  turned  quickly,  but  saw  nothing. 
Was  it  the  wind?  He  supposed  it  must  be  some 
prank  of  the  wind,  and  began  to  move  on,  but 
was  now  conscious  of  a  presence  near  him  which 
turned  half  his  body,  on  that  side,  cold,  and  made 
his  heart  quail  until  it  seemed  to  cease  its  func- 
tions ;  nearly  benumbed  with  horror,  he  stopped 
once  more,  and  there,  right  in  front  of  him,  only 
a  few  feet  distant,  he  saw  a  gray  shadow,  a 
shadow  so  indistinct  and  wavering  that  he  could 
only  distinguish  that  it  had  the  dim  outlines  of 
a  human  figure ;  a  woman's  form  it  appeared  to 
be,  but  it  was  nothing  human,  for  he  saw  the 
twinkling  light  from  a  distant  farm-house  window 
through  it.  He  sprang  aside,  but  wherever  he 
moved  it  was  still  before  him  ;  and  with  a  loud 
ciy,  dashing  his  arms  wildly  before  him  as  if  to 
ward  it  off,  he  went  leaping  down  the  rough 
wagon  road,  never  stopping  until  he  reached 
home,  and  fell,  bereft  of  consciousness,  on  the 
veranda  at  the  hall-door,  where  his  wife,  who 
was  waiting  supper  for  him,  hearing  the  foot- 
steps on  the  gravel,  then  the  fall,  ran  out  and 
found  him.  When  he  recovered  he  gave  no  rea- 
son for  his  strange  indisposition  except  that  "  he 
hed  overworked  himself  and  didn't  feel  overely 
well ;  guessed  he'd  take  some  patent  pills  tu  set 
him  straight."  He  did  as  he  said ;  he  doctored 
and  dieted  himself,  and  drank  enough  boneset 
tea  to  have  drowned  himself  in;     he   read   the 
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prophecies  and  Revelations  morning  and  night, 
he  prayed  like  Job  without  Job's  humility  and 
innocence  ;  he  made  hard  lines  for  everybody 
around  him,  but  from  the  day  he  first  saw  it,  the 
gray  shadow  never  left  him ;  it  haunted  him  out 
on  the  hills,  in  the  fields ;  it  stdbd  by  his  bedside 
at  night,  it  was  there  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morning ;  wherever  he  went,  there  it  was,  waver- 
ing and  gliding  before  him,  coming  at  the  most 
unexpected  times,  silent,  intangible,  casting  the 
cold  of  its  presence  upon  him.  Was  it  the  old 
Carson  shadow  or  what  scientists  call  an  optical 
illusion  ?  The  man  was  like  a  whited  sepulchre  ; 
his  inner  life  a  foul  charnel-house  that  mayhap 
sent  forth  its  own  ghosts  to  torment  him  ;  perhaps 
certain  conditions  of  his  health — ^oot  so  strong  as 
a  year  ago — disorganized  some  of  the  fine  mech- 
anism of  his  eye  and  brought  the  spectre  before 
him  ;  such  things,  oculists  say,  are  not  infrequent. 
I  don't  pretend  to  define  what  it  was,  and  only 
relate  the  fact  to  show  that  his  bed  was  not  upon 
roses  after  he  came  into  the  property  he  had  so 
long  coveted,  betrayed  his  trust  to  the  dead  and 
wronged  the  orphan  to  gain.  But  he  kept  his 
own  counsel  ;  nothing  indicated  that  he  had  any 
secret  disturbance  except  that  his  head  and  hands 
trembled  all  the  time  now,  and  his  eyes  showed 
a  narrow  rim  of  white  above  them,  which  gave 
them  a  haggard,  frightened  expression. 

But  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  who  had  been 
tried  in  an  ordeal  of  tribulation  and  came  out 
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purified ;  no  man*s  daily  life  so  unassailable  as 
his ;  none  counted  more  righteous ;  none  who 
meted  out  judgfnent  in  stricter  accord  with  jus- 
tice than  he.  And  so  we  will  leave  him  for  the 
present,  apparently  crowned  with  worldly  pros- 
perity, and  enjoying — if  he  enjoyed  anything — 
the  respect  and  almost  veneration  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  Dan  (as  far  as  they  knew)  the 
only  skeleton  in  his  closet ;  and  with  Sadie  Abert, 
as  from  a  watch-tower,  keeping  a  lynx  eye  upon 
him,  while  she  held  her  suspicions  closely  locked 
in  her  own  breast  except  when  she  regaled  her 
father  with  them,  biding  her  time.  But  of  Sadie 
Abert*s  enmity  he  was  in  blessed  ignorance;  if 
he  ever  thought  of  her  at  all  it  was  as  of  a  vain 
worldly  minded,  forward  young  woman. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  winter  was  an  exceptionally  cold  one 
everywhere  ;  but  up  there  along  that  elevated  re- 
gion of  the  Alleghanies  it  was  more  severe  than 
any  could  remember  ;  happily  there  was  no  want 
or  pauperism  among  the  dwellers  of  the  moun- 
tain to  make  it  pitiable  by  human  sufferings, 
which  bring  out  in  bitter  and  mocking  contrast 
the  luxury  and  cruelty  of  man,  as  in  cities. 
Heavy  and  frequent  snow-falls  which  succeeded 
each  other,  piling  up  immense  drifts  where  the 
road  lay  between  steep  gorges,  followed  in  turn 
by  hard  iron-like  freezes,  altogether  shut  off  the 
••  Dahl  Farm  "  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  the 
only  intercourse  possible  being  when,  as  it  hap- 
pened now  and  then,  a  hardy  lumberman,  his 
great  sled  loaded  with  huge  logs  of  oak  and  hem- 
lock, and  drawn  by  strong  patient-eyed  oxen, 
stopped  there  over  night  out  of  the  storm,  ask- 
ing hospitality,  which  was  always  accorded  with 
a  hearty  good-will.  On  such  occasions  Amy  was 
but  too  willing  to  make  work  for  herself  in  the 
dining-room,  her  ears  intent  to  catch  whatever 
the  men  of  the  woods  might  say  about  their  jour- 
ney, whence  th^y  came  and  how  far  they  were 
going,  as  she  placed  steaming  bowls  of  coffee  and 
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hot  substantial  food  before  them,  in  obedience  to 
Mrs.  Dahl's  directions.  But  sometimes  one  was 
going  no  farther  than  the  Altoona  saw-mills,  and 
her  interest  waned ;  then  followed  another  with 
two  sled-loads  of  massive  timbers  for  the  new 
bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  at  rfarrisburg,  a 
place  she  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  she 
thought  with  a  sigh,  that  was  almost  a  sob,  that 
people  were  travelling  everywhere  in  the  wide 
world  except  just  in  the  direction  she  most 
wanted  to  hear  about.  But  at  last  one  tempest- 
uous night,  when  snow,  sleet  and  wind  contended 
together  in  wild  uproar  that  sjiook  the  chimneys 
of  the  old  house  and  rattled  the  windows  like  a 
gobUn  tattoo,  while  the  frozen  snow  dashed 
against  the  panes  with  a  sound  like  the  beat  of 
angry  wings  in  an  agony  of  unrest,  the  dogs,  sud- 
denly springing  from  their  kennels,  added  their 
deep-mouthed  baying  and  shrill  yelps  to  the 
voices  of  the  storm,  then  came  faintly  a  **  Hallo  ! " 
and  John  Dahl,  followed  by  one  or  more  of  the 
men,  who  had  been  smoking  drowsily  around  the 
fire,  went  out  with  a  lantern  to  see  who  the  be- 
nighted traveller  might  be. 

*'  It's  some  lumbermen  from  above,"  said  Mrs. 
Dahl  calmly.  "  Get  down  the  coffee-pot,  Anne  ; 
and  some  of  you  go  to  the  cellar  for  two  or  three 
rashers  of  bacon  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  eggs.  And 
here  !  don't  forget  a  pitcher  of  cider,  for  I  reckon 
the  poor  fellows  are  half  frozen.*' 

Every  one  was  astir,  and  before  the  strangers 
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came  in,  the  coflfee  was  on  the  fire  and  the  bacon 
and  eggs  sizzling  in  the  frying-pan,  while  each 
countenance  wore  an  expectant  look,  eager  to  see 
who  and  what  the  storm  had  drifted  in  from  the 
outer  world,  and  more  than  glad  of  what  was  to 
them,  in  the  dull  monotony  of  their  daily  lives,  an 
event.  Mrs.  Dahl  was  right.  Her  husband  came 
in  shortly,  followed  by  three  stalwart,  rough-look- 
ing lumbermen — a  father,  brother  and  son,  the 
father  middle  aged,  the  brother  old,  the  son 
somewhere  in  the  twenties,  all  of  them  in  rough 
linsey  overcoats  lined  with  the  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals slain  by  themselves,  with  rabbit-skin  caps 
whose  lappets  tied  under  their  bearded  chins 
gave  them  a  likeness  to  grim  Teuton  Knights  of 
the  early  centuries.  They  flung  off  their  outer 
wrappings,  and  their  caps  after  them,  saluted 
Mrs.  Dahl  and  the  others  with  a  grave,  quick  nod, 
and  took  the  seats  offered  them  at  the  fire. 
These  men  of  the  woods  from  their  occupation 
become  taciturn,  and  John  Dahl's  guests  formed  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  until,  after  getting 
thawed  out  and  having  partaken  of  a  generous 
meal  and  plentiful  libations  of  hot  spiced  cider, 
with  roasted  apples  floating  in  it,  they  began  to 
be  more  free  in  answering  and  asking  questions. 
They  were  going  to  Cresson  with  three  sled-loads 
of  lumber,  which  was  to  be  shipped  on  the  freight 
trains  and  forwarded  to  Philadelphia  for  the  ship- 
yards.  Amy  did  not  lose  a  word  ;  "  Philadel- 
phia "  was  the  key-note  she  wanted,  "  and  now  " 
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she  thought,  "  all  will  be  right ;  I  shall  hear  how 
far  it  is  and  what  it  costs  to  get  there." 

But  she  heard  nothing  of  what  she  hoped  to 
hear.  They  talked  about  their  business,  its  perils 
and  profits,  what  work  they  had  had  that  wild 
night  to  get  even  as  far  as  Dahl's  farm,  the  oxen 
having  to  tramp  the  snow  and  force  their  way 
through  drifts  fifteen  and  twenty  feet  deep,  until 
they  feared  the  beasts  would  drop  dead  by  the  way. 
But  here  they  were — the  tired  animals  housed  and 
fed  in  the  great  bam  teeming  with  plenty;  they 
sheltered  from  the  pitiless  storm,  beside  a  hos- 
iptable  hearth,  around  which  they  gathered,  their 
pipes  alight,  the  centre  of  clouds  of  tobacco- 
smoke  which,  lit  up  by  the  fire-glow,  made  one  of 
those  pictures  which,  in  its  chiaroscuro^  half 
eerie,  half  human,  Salvator  Rosa  so  delighted  in. 
Amy  sat  on  a  low  bench  near  Mrs.  Dahl,  after 
the  table  was  cleared  off  and  everything  put  to 
rights,  listening  hungrily  for  the  least  crumb  of 
information  that  she  could  gather  to  treasure  up 
for  her  future  needs,  when  she  should  turn  her 
face  homewards  and  leave  the  Dahl  farm  forever, 
and  ready,  when  she  thought  of  the  motherly 
kindness  of  the  woman  against  whose  knee  she 
leant,  to  cry  out  with  the  bitter  sense  of  ingrati- 
tude that  wounded  her  sensitive  heart,  and  made 
her  feel  like  a  guilty  thing.  But  as  the  fire  burnt 
low,  and  only  a  great  heap  of  smouldering  logs 
and  fiery-red  winking  coals  were  left  of  the  piled' 
up  wood  and  flames  that   made   everything  so 
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bright  a  short  time  before,  the  men  gathered 
closer  around  the  hearth  and  began  to  tell,  one 
to  another,  tales  of  their  wild  adventures  among 
the  mountains,  with  bears,  panthers,  snakes,  wild- 
hogs,  and  what  hot  besides,  each  one  more  won- 
derful than  the  last,  until  finally,  their  imagina- 
tions  warmed  up  and  slightly  narcotized  by 
draughts  of  hot  cider  and  the  fumes  of  to- 
bacco, the  talk.turned  upon  spooks,  wizards  and 
goblins,  in  the  existence  of  which  all  present  had 
such  faith  that  no  man  of  them  would  have  trav- 
elied  the  lonely  forest  roads  of  the  mountains 
without  a  hazel-stick  to  keep  off  witchcraft,  and 
an  old  horseshoe  nailed  to  sled  or  wagon  to 
warn  off  evil  spells  and  bring  good  luck.  None 
could  beat  old  Andy,  however,  who  had  all  the 
superstitious  folk  lore  of  the  Scotch  Highlands 
at  his  tongue  s  end  ;  and  if  the  men  of  the  woods 
told  a  thing  that  made  the  Oesh  of  their  hearers 
creep  with  terror,  Andy  straightway  related  an- 
other that  raised  the  hair  upon  their  heads. 
Amy  shrunk  closer  and  closer  to  Mrs.  Dahl,  who 
knit  and  listened,,  well  pleased  and  unshaken  in 
nerve,  to  the  wild,  rude  fictions  and  traditions  of 
the  mountains,  while  she,  to  whom  it  was  all  new, 
cowered  and  trembled,  afraid  to  remain,  yet  more 
afraid  to  go  out  through  the  long,  lonely  crooked 
passages,  up  the  steep,  narrow  stairways  and 
through  the  dark  rooms  that  led  to  her  bedroom. 
Presently,  looking  up,  she  caught  Rob  Delaney*s 
eye,  who  had  been  watching  her  without  seeming 
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to  do  so,  and  now  told  her  by  signs — seeing  how 
white  and  frightened  she  looked — that  he  would 
go  up-stairs  with  her,  after  which  he  slipped  out 
unnoticed;  and  she  having  whispered  to  Mrs. 
Dahl  that  she  was  tired  and  wanted  to  go  to  bed, 
followed  him.  He  had  lit  her  candle  and  was 
waiting  for  her  at  the  door,  then,  without  speak- 
ing a  word,  he  marched  before  her,  holding  it 
above  his  head  to  light  her  way.  ^  She  kept  close 
behind  him,  feeling  that  at  any  moment  a  hand 
might  be  stretched  out  of  the  darkness  to  drag 
her  away  she  knew  not  whither,  until  they  got  to 
her  room  door ;  then  the  boy,  as  he  placed  her 
candlestick  in  her  hand,  seeing  how  white  she  still 
was,  and  how  her  eyes  were  dilated  with  terror, 
said : 

*'  Do  not  be  afraid,  Anne  ;  the  Blessed  Mother 
will  not  let  anything  harm  you  ;  then,  you  know, 
it's  all  bosh  theyVe  been  talking  down  there  !  ** 

"O  Rob,  ain't  it  all  true?" 

"  True  !  Not  a  word  of  it.  If  those  fellows 
b'lieve  it  is,  more's  the  pity.     Good  night !  " 

"Good  night,  Rob,  I'm  so.  afraid!  Do  you 
think  the  strong,  bright  angel  is  here  to-night  ?  ** 

**  He  is  always  with  you,  Anne  ;  don't  be 
afraid !  *'  said  the  boy,  as  he  turned  to  go 
away. 

Amy  fastened  her  door,  and  stood  listening  to 
his  descending  footsteps  until  the  sound  died 
away  in  the  distance,  and  everything  was  still 
except  the  ravings  of  the  storm.     She  put  down 
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her  candle,  and  wfth  a  resolution  born  of  desper 
ate  terror,  she  stooped  down  and  looked  under 
her  bed  to  make  herself  sure  that  a  bear  was  not 
curled  up  there  ready  to  devour  her  as  soon  as 
she  fell  asleep  ;  then  she  pulled  down  the  window 
curtain  that  she  might  not  see  the  ghastly  faces 
of  the  spooks  if  they  peeped  through  the  window- 
panes  at  her ;  and  at  last  she  undressed  herself 
and  was  about  jumping  into  bed,  intending  to 
leave  the  light  burning,  and  cover  up  her  head 
under  the  feather-quilt,  when  she  thought  of  her 
prayers.  She  would  have  liked  to  say  them  in 
bed,  but  better  impulses  ruled,  and  she  knelt  down, 
folded  her  hands,  bowed  her  fair  head,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  light  she  had  she  confided  her 
fright-stricken  heart  to  the  tender  keeping  of  In- 
finite Mercy  and  the  watchful  care  of  His  holy 
ones.  The  words  were  few,  stammering  and  sim- 
ple ;  but  what  mattered  that  unto  Him  to  whom 
the  dumb  petitions  of  the  soul  are  eloquent  of 
all  that  He  demands  of  His  creatures?  The 
child  grew  calm  at  her  Father's  feet,  as  if  enfolded 
in  the  arms  and  leaning  on  a  mother's  breast; 
she  did  not  understand  this  mystery  of  grace,  but 
was  joyful  and  thankful  when  she  arose  from  her 
knees  to  find  that  she  had  courage  to  blow  out 
her  candle ;  and  when  she  snugged  herself  under 
the  warm  covering  of  her  soft  bed,  the  sounds  of 
the  storm  lulled  her  and  she  fell  asleep  with  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of  her  Angel  protector  who 
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would  keep  her  from  the  spirit  of  evil.     So  God 
gives  slumber  to  His  innocent  ones. 

After  this  scare  Amy  never  stayed  up,  when 
the  lumbermen  stopped  at  Dahl's  farm,  long 
enough  to  hear  them  tell  their  winter's  tales 
of  things  real  and  unreal :  but  still,  ever  on  the 
lookout  while  they  talked  about  their  journey- 
ings  up  and  down,  she  heard  much  about  the 
roads,  how  far  it  was  from  this  place,  how  far  to 
that,  how  long  it  took  to  get  the  lumber  to  Phila*^ 
delphia  by  rail,  and  that  New  York  was  only  a 
half  day's  travel  from  that  city — all  of  which  she 
noted  down  as  soon  as  she  went  up  to  her  room 
at  night,  and  consigned  the  precious  information 
to  the  little  calico  case  that  she  never  left  off  for 
a  single  moment.  One  day  she  ventured  to  ask 
one  of  the  women  in  the  cheese-room  what  it 
cost  to  go  from  Cresson  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
cars. 

"  Hev  you  any  thought  of  goin*  there  I'd  like 
to  know  ?  "  replied  the  woman  snappishly.  Amy 
was  quite  frightened.  She  feared  that  Nancy 
Bredt  had  found  out  her  secret,  and  she  was  care- 
ful to  ask  no  more  questions.  The  woman,  spite- 
fully glad  to  have  a  hold  on  Amy,  inconsequent 
as  it  was,  lost  no  time  in  admonishing  Mrs.  Dalil 
to  keep  her  eyes  on  Anne  Wyatt ;  for  she  b'lieved 
the  sly  little  minx  had  a  mind  to  take  herself  off 
the  first  chance." 

"  Nonsense !  It  seems  to  me  I  wouldn't  peck 
at  Anne  so  much,  if  I  was  you,"  answered   Mrs. 
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Dahl  in  her  calm,  even  way.  "  She's  very  happy 
here,  and  has  no  more  thought  of  runnin'  ofif  than 
you  or  I." 

"  How  do  you  know  she  hesn't  ?  Them  sort 
often  do/' 

"  She's  not  of  that  sort,  then  ;  so  don't  bother 
yourself,  Nancy,  any  more  about  her.  She's  a 
good  child  in  the  main,  and  I  think  if  you*d  look 
back  to  the  time  when  you  came  here  a  poor 
unfriended  orphan  yourself,  you'd  have  kinder 
feelin's  to  her." 

"  It's  no  reason  you  should  fling  my  poverty 
in  my  face.  Miss'  Dahl,  if  I  don't  like  your  fav'rite, 
so  there !  "  snivelled  Nancy  Bredt. 

"  Go  'long  with  your  nonsense,  Nance.  Tears 
mustn't  be  wasted  that  way.  But  laws!  your 
bucket  always  did  lay  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
well,  and  it  took  precious  little  to  upset  it,  in 
season  and  out  of  season  !  "  said  Mrs.  Dahl,  as 
she  opened  a  chest  and  hauled  out  a  roil  of  flan* 
nel  made  from  the  fleece  of  her  own  sheep. 
"  Here  now,"  she  added,  measuring  six  long  yards 
from  the  end  of  her  nose  to  the  extremity  of  her 
middle  finger,  counting  them  off  slowly — "  here's 
that  flannel  I  promised  you,  and  I  want  you  to 
make  yourself  some  warm  under-jackets  right 
off  ;  you  have  had  rheumatics  ever  since  you  had 
that  fever,  five  years  ago  ;  and  all  I  could  say,  put 
on  your  flannel  you  wouldn't  because  you  never 
had  to  wear  it  before.  I  never  heard  such  non^ 
sense !  " 
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**  Thank*ee,"  answered  the  woman,  well-pleased     ' 
with  the  gift,  but  holding  out  her  hand  to   show 
the  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand  bundled  up. 

"Not  a  bone  felon?" 

**  No,  one  of  them  pesky  *  run  'rounds  ' ;  the 
nail's  comin'  off." 

"  That's  a  bad  look-out  for  the  flannel  jackets. 
Very  well  ;  me  and  Anne  Wyatt  will  make  *em 
for  you.  She  ain't  got  much  spwin'  on  hand, 
neither  hev  I ;  you  shall  hev  one  to  put  on  this 
very  night  if  I'm  spared.  Hand  me  my  scissors 
and  let  me  measure  you.  Then  go  heat  some 
wood-ashes  lye  and  keep  dippin'  your  sore  finger 
in  it  time  and  again,  as  hot  as  you  can  bear  it. 
It'll  be  well  in  a  day  or  two." 

The  woman  went  to  do  as  she  was  bid,  her 
heart  warmed  up  a  little  by  Mrs.  Dahl's  goodness, 
but  no  chord  of  its  jealous  burning  toward  Amy 
softened  or  assuaged.  She  left  Mrs.  Dahl  ill  at 
ease.  The  very  thought  of  losing  Amy — improb- 
able as  it  seemed — gave  her  pain.  She  had 
grown  more  and  more  accustomed  to  her  pres- 
ence, to  her  fair  loveliness  and  gentle,  shy,  sweet 
ways,  to  her  quick  obedience,  her  neat,  industri- 
ous habits,  the  sound  of  her  voice  singing  scraps 
of  songs  when  she  thought  no  one  was  listening 
— the  void  in  her  honest,  kind  heart  for  child-love 
was  satisfied  in  the  possession  of  this  waif  that 
had  drifted  to  her  door,  and  she  had  settled  in 
her  own  mind  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
deserve  and  win  love  in  return  ;  thinking  that 
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perhaps,  in  after  time,  Anne  Wyatt  would  be  to 
her  as  her  own  would  have  been  had  God  blessed 
her  with  living  children — a  solace  and  staff  for  her 
declining  years.  These  were  Mrs.  Dahl's  thoughts 
as  she  cut  and  fashioned  the  flannel  into  gar- 
ments for  Nancy  Bredt ;  she  had  often  had  these 
thoughts  before  without  a  bit  of  sentimentality, 
or  a  wish  to  be  looked  upon  as  more  humane  or 
benevolent  than  others  ;  in  fact  she  could  not  tell 
whether  it  were  not  more  for  her  own  sake  than 
that  of  the  friendless  child  that  she  yearned 
toward  with  such  strong  mother-love  that  made 
her  cling  to  her  possession  as  if  she  were  bone  of 
her  bone,  flesh  of  her  flesh.  But  she  was  no  more 
given  to  metaphysics  than  to  sentimentalism  ; 
she  knew  nothing  of  either,  even  by  name  ;  but 
when  by  the  very  circumstances  that  had  given 
her  the  child,  ideas  were  suggested  which  made 
her  question  and  sift  her  motives  and  actions  in 
the  case  at  times,  she  was  rendered  so  confused 
and  unhappy  by  the  conflict  of  principle  in  her 
own  mind  and  the  whispers  of  conscience,  that 
by  an  effort  of  her  strong  will  she  would  put 
them  aside,  determined  not  to  be  baffled,  but  to 
act  according  to  the  line  she  had  marked  out  for 
herself,  having  a  firm*belief  that  she  was  doing  a 
better  part  for  Amy,  and  could  make  her  life 
happier  and  more  useful  than  her  unnatural  rcla- 
tives,  whohad  turned  her  adrift  in  the  wide  world, 
could  or  would  ever  do.  This  consideration  was 
the  panacea  that  always  tranquillized   Mrs.   Dahl 
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when  her  fits  of  uneasiness  came  over  her,  and 
having  read  one  day  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his 
brethren  in  the  Bible,  which  she  had  accidentally 
opened  at  the  very  place,  at  a  time  when  she  was 
more  than  usually  perplexed  by  her  misgivings — 
hoping,  in  a  superstitious  kind  of  way,  to  find 
something  in  the  Holy  Book  that  would  make 
the  keeping  of  Amy  seem  entirely  right  to  her 
mind, — she  closed  the  book,  and  laying  her  large, 
shapely  hand  on  it,  said  :  "  The  very  thing!  Her 
own  kindred  have  sold  her  to  strangers,  but  if 
she  don't  find  more'n  she's  lost  up  here  in  this 
Egypt  among  the  mountains,  may  .the  Lord  judge 
me."  After  that  Mrs,  Dahl  had  fewer  misgiv- 
ings, and  her  love  grew  toward  the  child  of  her 
adoption,  until  often  and  often  her  heart  yearned 
to  fold  her  to  her  bosom,  to  shower  kisses  on  her 
fair  head  and  tell  her  how  dear  she  was  to  her  ; 
but  for  her  sake  she  quickly  repressed  all  such 
demonstrations,  lest  the  jealousy  of  those  around 
her  being  aroused  should  make  the  lines  hard  for 
her. 

John  Dahl,  who  had  at  first  seemed  to  like 
Amy,  could  now  scarcely  tolerate  her  presence, 
and  rarely  spoke  to  or  noticed  her  at  all ;  not  that 
he  felt  any  positive  or  personal  dislike  to  her,  but 
she  kept  him  constantly  reminded  that  he  had 
been,  through  her,  however  innocently  on  her 
part,  drawn  into  an  act  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  which — if  ever  discovered — would  be 
his  ruin.     The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more 
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dreadful  did  it  seem ;  and  he  could  not  have  felt 
much  worse  had  there  been  a  drawn  sword  sus- 
pended over  his  head  all  the  while.  Suppose  she 
should  tell  some  of  his  own  people  how  it  hap- 
pened that  she  came  to  be  there  ?  Suppose  she 
should  steal  off  one  of  those  days,  and,  finding 
her  way  to  New  York,  make  her  case  known  ? 
He  would  get  so  uneasy  sometimes  when  going 
over  it  again  and  again  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
was  almost  maddened,  and  wished  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  that  she  had  been  knocked  over- 
board  that  day  and  been  drowned  for  good.  He 
warned  his  wife  not  to  let  Anne  Wyatt  talk  to 
the  farm  folks. 

*' There's  no  use  frettin*  yourself,  John.  I've 
asked  her  things  myself,  just  to  try  her,  but 
couldn't  get  a  word  out  of  her ;  and  as  to  the 
farm  folks,  they've  give  up  tryin'  to  get  anything 
out  of  her.  They  hate  her,  and  I'm  that  mad 
with  'em  sometimes  for  their  hard,  tormentin' 
ways  to  the  child,  that  I'd  like  to  put  my  fist  in 
their  faces,  only  it  would  make  it  worse  for  her. 
Do  you  know,  they've  been  even  tryin'  to  make 
her  bad  by  their  dirty  talk  ?  I  tell  you  I  caught 
them  at  it  more'n  once  or  twice,  but  I  couldn't 
do  anything  but  send  her  away  from  *em,  and 
tell  'em  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  hold  such 
conversations  before  a  child  like  Anne." 

"And  what  did  they  say?"  he  asked,  in  a 
glum  tone. 

'*  They  said,  sassy  enough,  that  she  was  no  bet- 
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ter  than  they  was,  to  hev  nice  raisin',  and  if  she 
come  any  airs  over  them  they'd  make  her  dance 
for  it." 

"  So  they  will.  Let  'cm  fight  it  out  between 
'em.  I  won't  hev  a  muss  raised  with  my  hands. 
They  aint  saints,  any  more'n  you  and  I  be;  but 
they're  close  to  my  intrusts,  and  work  to  suit  mc, 
so  Anne  Wyatt  must  take  her  chances  with  'em," 
he  replied,  in  the  same  surly  way. 

"John  Dahl!"  said  the  woman,  rising  from 
her  chair  and  turning  her  grand  figure  and  hand- 
some, honest  face  squarely  before  him  as  he 
lounged  against  the  fireplace,  smoking :  **I  have 
never  gainsaid  your  word,  or  put  myself  against 
your  plans  sence  we've  been  man  and  wife,  but  I 
tell  you  now  plainly  that  I'm  going  to  protect 
that  child,  and  see  that  her  innocence  aint  ruined, 
if  I  die  for  it." 

*'  I  don't  keer  what  you  do  with  her,  so  long's 
my  farm  hands  aint  riled  and  put  out  about  her; 
and  I  tell  you  another  thing,  Jenny,  I  won't  hev 
her  comin*  atween  you  and  me.  It  was  to 
obleege  you  that  I  got  my  head  in  sech  a  noose 
along  of  her;  and  that's  enough,  dang  it!" 

"The  Lord  help  us,  John!  we'll  be  judged 
some  day  accordin*  to  our  treatment  of  that 
friendless  young  one.  There's  been  a  great 
wrong  done  her,  and  if  we've  helped  to  do  it  she 
musnT:  be  the  one  to  suffer." 

"Oh,  dang  it!  I  wish  I'd  never  heerd  of  her! 
I  wouldn't  either,   if  I  hadn't  gone,  like  a  fool, 
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out  of  my  way  to  hunt  up  that  old  aunt  of  your'n 
in  Connecticut !  '*  exclaimed  John  Dahl,  flinging 
his  pipe  upon  the  stone  hearth,  where  it  was 
shivered, — for,  manlike  from  Adam  down,  he 
was  ready  to  say,  when  the  evil  days  came,  "  The 
woman  gave  me  the  apple  and  I  did  eat ;"  the 
world-old  story  until  now,  and  the  ever-will-be- 
old,  old  story  until  time  shall  end. 

"I  hev  nothin*  to  say,  John.  For  some  rea- 
sons I  thank  God  that  Anne  is  here ;  for  others 
I  wish—  for  her  own  sake — she  hed  never  come. 
But  here  she  is ;  she  hes  grown  near  and  dear  to 
me,  and  I  mean  to  do  a  mother's  part  by  her — 
if  you  don't  get  too  set  against  her,  John — then, 
why  then,  Til  get  some  good  woman  to  take 
her  and  do  for  her  what  it  would  make  me  happy 
to  do.  My  dead  babies  left  me  very  lonely — but 
there!  if  I  bore  losin'  them  I  suppose  my  heart 
won't  break  if  a  stranger's  child  is  taken  from 
me." 

"  Oh,  dang  it !  how  women  do  run  off  and 
make  a  man  feel  ez  if  he  had  tried  to  kill  some- 
body !  all  for  nothing !  Keep  the  gal,  wife,  and 
love  her  too,  if  you  want  to,  and  it's  any  comfort 
to  you  ;  only  I  mustn't  be  bothered  with  her  one 
way  or  another:  and  I  won't  have  any  musses 
kicked  up  with  my  people  about  her.  She  aint 
my  child,  nor  yet  yours ,  she's  to  be  brought  up 
to  work,  and  earn  her  own  livin',  and  I  won't 
have  her  head  filled  with  notions  and  expec- 
tations any  more'n  any  other  hired  help  on  the 
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farm.  So  let  no  more  be  said  about  it.  But  if 
I  ever  catch  that  sleek  devil,  Silas  Brown,  Til— 
ril— dang  it — "  exclaimed  John  Dahl,  bringing 
his  fist  down  with  such' vim  against  the  high,  old- 
fashioned  mantel-piece  that  two  antique  faded 
plaster  parrots  that  had  been  sitting  at  each  end 
of  it  for  twenty  years  staring  disconsolately  into  * 
vacancy,  came  bouncing  off  and  fell  on  the  stone 
hearth,  broken  into  a  hundred  or  more  pieces. 
He  stood  looking  down  at  the  ruin  he  had 
wrought,  with  a  white  flash  in  his  light  steeUgray 
eyes,  and  his  teeth  viciously  set 

"  Is  that  what  you'd  like  to  do  to  Silas 
Brown?"  asked  Mrs.  Dahl,  in  gravestones. 

"Dang  it,  yes!  Hes  got  to  catch  it  some 
way,  wife,  so  sure  as  you're  bom;  if  I  don't 
punish  him,  God  Almighty  will;  I  know  it;  I 
feel  it  in  my  bones ;  he'll  be  broke  to  pieces  like 
that ;  and  if  I'm  only  on  hand  to  look  on ! 
whew !  I'll  be  satisfied  to  die ! " 

•*  Don't  be  rash,  John  ;  curses,  like  crows,  come 
home  to  roost  ;  and  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  in  the 
Bible  the  other  day  when  I  happened  to  open  it : 
*  It  is  a  fearful  and  terrible  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God ! '  What  may  that  mean, 
John?" 

"  Danged  if  I  know !  I  aint  a  preacher !  "  he 
said,  looking  at  her,  first,  with  surprise;  then 
throwing  his  hat  upon  his  head  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Several  of  Dahl's  people  always  left  the  farm 
to  go  to  their  homes  in  winter — their  special 
work  being  over  until  spring,  when  they  returned 
— so  that  now  the  family  was  smaller  by  seven  or 
eight  than  when  Amy  first  came,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  her,  those  who  remained  had  always 
been  and  continued  to  be  the  most  unfriendly  of 
them  all  towards  her.  Whenever  an  opportunity 
offered  they  snubbed  and  teased  her  in  their 
rough  way,  which,  to  a  child  of  her  delicate  or- 
ganization,  was  physically,  as  well  as  mentally, 
painful.  They  made  no  scruple — as  Mrs.  Dahl 
complained — of  talking  in  an  immodest  style, 
and  of  matters,  in  her  presence,  which,  but  for 
her  genuine  innocence,  would  have  sullied  her 
purity.  One  of  their  greatest  jokes  was,  when 
Mrs.  Dahl  was  safely  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
for  one  of  the  young  fellows  to  seize  her,  una- 
wares, and  kiss  her,  then  toss  her  from  one  to 
the  other  for  the  same  rude  caress;  while  she, 
crimson  with  anger,  struggled  to  escape  them, 
but  not  daring,  when  let  go.  to  complain  to  Mrs. 
Dahl,  lest  they  should — as  they  threatened — 
not  let  her  off  so  well  the  next  time.  Rob 
Delaney  flew  at  them  once,  raging  like  a  young 
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tiger,  and  planted  his  knuckles  sharply  in  their 
ribs,  but  what  could  he  do  against  such  odds? 
He  was  simply  caught  up,  his  arms  pinioned  to 
his  side  in  the  iron-like  grasp  of  two  great  mus- 
cular hands,  and  dropped  out  of  the  window  into 
a  snow  bank,  in  a  fury  hot  enough  to  have 
melted  the  frozen  snow  for  a  mile  round ;  but  his 
fury  availed  him  no  more  than  did  the  justice  of 
his  cause,  for  not  until  they  were  ready  to  go  to 
their  beds  did  the  rude  young  savages  unbar  the 
outer  door  to  let  him  in,  so  stiffened  and  drowsy 
with  the  cold,  that  he  dropped  down  by  the 
hearth  where  he  slowly  thawed  out  and  fell 
asleep.  It  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  laborers  at 
the  *'  Farm  "  never  to  "  tell  tales,"  and  Rob  De- 
laney  had  too  nice  a  natural  sense  of  honor,  and 
was  too  brave,  to  go  whining  with  his  grievances 
to  the  "boss";  he  saw  the  odds  were  against 
him,  and  although  he  was  not  afraid,  and  would 
have  fought  for  Amy  until  he  died,  he  saw 
plainly  that,  so  far  from  being  able  to  protect 
her,  his  interference  would  do  her  harm  instead 
of  good,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but 
to  bide  his  time,  watch  and  wait  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  he  felt  confident  would  come  when 
he  could  assist  her.  It  was  very  humiliating  to 
a  boy  of  Rob's  spirit  to  be  obliged  to  appear  de- 
feated and  put  down,  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  and  he  bore  it,  without  defining  or  being  even 
conscious  of  its  quality,  with  that  higher  sort  of 
courage  which,   best  of  all,  fits  a  man  for  the 
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struggle  and  battle  of  life.  Before  long  a  little 
incident  occurred  which  afforded  the  boy  some 
slight  compensation  and  a  deep  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion. Old  Andy  happened  to  come  in  one  night 
and  caught  the  young  fellows  tormenting  Amy 
with  their  rude  fun ;  a  sight  of  her  white  face 
and  her  frightened  cry  of  help  was  enough  for 
him,  and  before  they  scarcely  knew  he  was  near 
them  he  had  nearly  broken  two  hard  heads,  and 
let  his  stout  cudgel  fly  round  in  such  swift  circles, 
right  and  left,  fore  and  aft,  that  he,  with  Amy 
clinging  to  his  knees,  was  left  in  a  few  moments 
with  a  clear  space  around  him.  Then  they  tried 
to  rush  on  him,  but  planting  his  back  against  the 
wall,  the  frightened  child  still  hanging  about  him, 
the  tough  old  Highlander,  his  eyes  flashing  white 
lights,  fenced  with  such  skill  with  his  knotted 
staff  that  his  assailants  were  completely  kept  at 
bay  and  at  last  discreetly  gave  it  up,  jeering  and 
mocking,  pretending  it  was  all  a  joke^  but  telling 
him  with  a  big  oath  that,  if  he  wasn't  such  an 
old  white-head,  they'd  give  him  galore,  and  leave 
him  without  a  whole  bone  in  his  skin. 

"  You're  unco'  considerate  o'  my  bones,**  growled 
Andy,  with  a  grim  chuckle.  "  I  beant  afeard  o' 
my  bones,  laddies  ;  an*  if  you'd  like  to  try,  come 
on ! "  an  invitation  no  one  of  them  cared  to 
accept.  *  "  And  noo'  there's  anither  word  I'd  say 
t'ye,  an'  it's  this:** — he  added,  after  waiting  to 
see  if  his  challenge  would  be  taken  up—*'  If  ever 
I  see  a  finger's  weight  laid  upon  this  chiel  agin. 
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'fore  God  Til  hammer  more  heads'n  one  to 
splinters.  Come,  puir  wee  wean !  **  he  said,  rais- 
ing Amy  up  in  his  arms  :  "  stay  you  out  o'  this 
when  Miss*  Dahfs  out  o'  hearin' ;  it's  no  place  for 
innocence  like  your'n ;  dinna  greet  or  be  afcard, 
I'm  goin'  to  take  ye  right  up  to  your  own  room  ; 
it's  high  time  you  was  abed."  So  saying  he 
marched  off  with  Amy,  Rob  Delaney  watching  it 
all  from  his  corner  with  such  keen  delight  that  he 
could  scarcely  keep  still.  Another  than  Rob  had 
also  witnessed  the  scene.  Mrs.  Dahl,  fearing 
something  wrong  from  Amy's  staying  so  much 
longer  than  her  errand  required,  and  thinking 
that  she  heard  a  confused  sound  of  angry  voices, 
got  up,  tossing  her  work  in  her  basket,  to  as- 
certain what  was  the  matter.  One  of  the  side- 
doors  leading  into  the  dining-room  was  partly 
open,  and  she  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  it  all 
without  being  seen  herself ;  it  would  not  have 
done  for  her  to  come  down  on  them  then  as  she 
would  have  liked  to  do:  it  would  have  made 
trouble  even  had  the  work-people  seen  her  watch- 
ing them.-,  so  she  slipped  back  to  her  sewing,  her 
finger-ends  tingling,  her  eyes  snapping  sparks, 
and  her  cheeks  flaming  with  honest  but  impotent 
rage,  yet  glad  at  heart  that  Amy  had  so  staunch 
a  friend  as  old  Andy,  who  after  this  received 
many  kind  tokens  from  the  "  Mistress,-"  as  he 
generally  called  her  in  his  old-country  fashion  ; 
sometimes  it  would  be  a  hot  toddy  that  she'd 
brew  for  him  when  he'd  come  in  from  the  sheep- 
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fold  drenched  and  half-frozen ;  his  meals — if  he 
was  detained  out — were  now  always  placed  at 
the  fire,  so  that  he  got  them  steaming  and  com- 
fortable when  he  was  ready  for  them ;  he  found 
a  strip  of  nice  woollen  carpet  by  his  bedside  one 
night ;  at  another  time,  when  the  weather  was  at 
its  coldest,  a  new  feather-lined  quilt  was  added 
to  his  covering,  and  before  long  Mrs.  Dahl  gave 
him  a  bright  red  comforter  for  his  neck  that  she 
had  knit  herself,  and  a  great  pair  of  thick,  lined 
gloves ;  but  as  she  never  enlightened  him  as  to 
the  cause  of  all  these  extra  acts  of  kindness,  he 
accepted  them  on  account  of  his  long  and  faith- 
ful services. 

But  Mrs.  Dahl,  under  one  pretence  or  other, 
kept  Amy  apart  from  the  farm  people  as  much 
as  possible  henceforward.  Sometimes  she  was 
teaching  her  the  art  of  cutting  out  undergar- 
ments, sometimes  she  gave  her  the  darning  to  do, 
then  she  wanted  her  assistance  when  patching 
and  turning  old  clothes  for  the  bound-boys,  or 
renovating  half-worn  sheets  and  coverlids  by  sew- 
ing the  strong  outside  edges  together,  and  turn- 
ing the  thin,  threadbare  centre  to  the  sides ;  and 
when  nothing  else  offered,  there  was  a  quilt  of 
wonderful  design,  which  Mrs.  Dahl  had  been 
piecing  for  years,  to  be  put  together  after  an  in- 
tricate pattern,  which  delighted  Amy  by  the  viv- 
idness of  its  coloring  and  the  quaintncss  of  its 
appearance,  so  much  that  no  pleasanter  work 
could  be  given  her  to  do  than  this — except  her 
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"baby-socks," — beautitul,  fleecy  little  things  in 
delicate  colors  or  pure  white,  which  Mrs.  Dahl 
had  patiently  taught  her  to  fashion  in  crochet. 
Some  of  these  dainty  little  things  had  a  shell- 
work  pattern  around  the  ankles,  and  she  often 
thought,  when  dropping  a  loop,  and  counting 
backwards  and  forwards  to  bring  every  stitch  in 
place  to  form  it,  or  when  tapering  off  the  tiny 
toes,  that  these  socks  would  be  to  her  as  the 
seven-deague  boots  she  had  read  of  in  the  fairy- 
book  which  Master  Sparks  had  given  to  her  at 
Ridge-Croft ;  for  with  the  money  she  expected 
to  get  for  them  would  she  not  be  able  to  get 
home? 

And  so  the  winter,  passed,  not  on  roses,  by  any 
means,  for  Amy  was  made  to  feel  in  a  thousand 
ways  that,  except  Mrs.  Dahl  and  Andy  and  Rob, 
she  had  no  friends  at  the  "  Farm."  Now  and 
then  she  and  Rob  Delaney  had  a  few  minutes' 
talk  together ;  and  whenever  they  met,  as  if  he 
had  been  watching  Tiis  opportunity,  he  slipped 
walnuts  into  her  hands  or  tossed  shell-barks  into 
her  apron  as  they  passed  each  other  out  of  doors  or 
in  some  of  the  crooked  passages.  Once  Rob  told 
her  that,  when  spring  came,  if  Mrs.  Dahl  would 
let  her  go  with  him  he'd  show  her  a  place  in  the 
forest  where  he  thought  an  altar  had  once  stood, 
because  right  in  the  middle  of  a  cleared  place 
under  the  old  trees  there  was  a  long  Cross  lying 
upon  the  ground,  covered  with  a  growth  of  moss 
a   finger  and   a  half    thick ;    "  And  Anne,"   he 
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added,  "there's  a  vine  of  partridge  berries  run- 
ning right  over  the  middle  of  it,  and  they  look 
like  great  drops  of  blood  upon  the  moss." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it,  Rob,  Who  put  the 
Cross  there  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Nobody  knows.  Will  you 
ask  her  to  let  you  go  ?  *' 

**Yes;  and  I  know  she  will,  some  Sunday,  for 
she's  very  good  to  me." 

"  Does  she  ever  be  cross  to  you,  Anne  ?  ** 

"  She  sounds  so  sometimes  when  she  wants  me 
to  step  'round  right  smart;  but  that's  nothing; 
she*s  so  good  other  ways.  Then,  you  know,  I 
like  to  be  spry  and  do  things  right ! "  said  Amy, 
laughing.  **  I  do  like  Mrs.  Dahl,  Rob ;  she's  al- 
ways doing  something  kind  for  somebody,  one 
way  or  another ;  and  when  you  look  into  her  face 
you  cant  help  believing  in  lur^ 

"  That's  so,  Anne.  She's  good  to  me  in  her 
way.     But  I  must  be  going — " 

"  Stop,  Rob — I'm  knitting  a  blue  yarn  comfort 
for  your  neck — " 

"And  I'm  dressing  two  white  rabbit-skins  to 
make  you  a  tippet  for  yours,  Anne,"  he  answered, 
with  his  low,  quick  laugh. 

"  Aint  that  funny,  though  ! "  was  her  merry 
reply. 

•*  Yes,  very  ! "  said  Rob,  as  he  ran  off  with  a 
warm  glow  in  his  brown  checks — why  or  where- 
fore he  did  not  stop  to  inquire,  he  only  knew 
he  was  pleaseil  by  her  kind  thought  of  him,  he 
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being  little  used  to  special  kindnesses  since  his 
mother  died,  leaving  him  with  an  aching  void  in 
his  breast,  into  which,  somehow  or  other,  the 
blue-eyed  child,  poor,  orphaned,  and  friendless 
like  himself,  had  crept,  fiUing  it  as  a  sister  might, 
— and  so  in  his  mind,  when  thinking  of  her,  it 
was  always  in  that  relation. 

How  long  the  winter  seemed  to  lengthen  out ! 
Would  the  spring  ever  come?  This  was  the  bur- 
den of  Amy's  thoughts,  the  refrain  of  the  days, 
when  the  heavy  snow-banks  piled  up  behind  the 
mountains  indicated  yet  another  wintry  storm. 
One  night  she  sat  in  her  room,  drearily  listening 
to  the  sounds  without,  instead  of  going  to  bed 
out  of  the  cold.  Louder  and  wilder  rose  the 
wind,  making  savage  outcries  up  an4  down  the 
mountain,  fierce,  hungry,  howling,  sobbing  and 
shrieking,  as  if  the  sleet  pierced  and  hurt  it,  as  if 
the  white  swaths  of  snow  were  wrapping  and  coil- 
ing themselves  like  iron  fetters  around  its  free, 
savage  flights,  and  when  both  came  dashing  to- 
gether against  her  window  she  almost  imagined 
that  she  saw  pallid,  ghostly  faces  pressed  against 
the  glass,  peering  through  at  her.  The  next  day 
there  was  a  slight  thaw — and  everything,  the 
trees,  bushes,  vines,  rocks,  and  roofs  of  the  out- 
buildings of  the  "  Farm  "  were  cased  in  ice,  so 
clear  and  translucent  that  it  looked  as  if  the 
world  had  been  suddenly  transformed  to  spun 
glass  and  crystal.  That  night  there  was  a  full 
moon,  and  once  more  in  her  snug  little  room. 
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alone  with  her  thoughts  and  her  yearnings  for 
home,  hei  heart  was  stirred  with  a  strange  joy 
over  something  that  old  Andy  had  said  at  supper 
to  the  "  boss  "  ;  one  of  those  random  things  that 
once  in  a  while,  like  a  winged  seed,  drop  into  the 
soil  of  a  human  heart,  as  by  chance,  making  it 
glad. 

•*  We're  goin*  to  have  an  airly  spring,  by  token 
of  this  thaw,"  observed  Andy. 

"  An  early  spring  ginerally  follows  up  sech  a 
winter  as  this ;  but  *taint  much  use  for  farmin' 
when't  comes,  on  'count  of  the  frosts  and  heavy 
rains  that  swash  the  seeds  clean  out  o'  the 
groun'." 

"  That's  so." 

That  was  what  Amy  heard.  But  what  was  the 
farm  work  to  her — the  planting,  the  sowing,  the 
night  frosts,  or  the  rains — if  spring  would  only 
come,  and  bring  the  pedler  once  more  to  give  her 
money  for  her  socks  and  fine  knitting?  Then 
she  could  wait  a  little  longer,  and  slip  off — disap- 
pear from  **  Dahl's  Farm  "  like  a  shadow,  as  she 
had  come.  She  went  to  her  window  and  looked 
out,  intending  to  run  right  back  to  bed,  but  the 
wonderful  phantom-like  beauty  of  the  scene  held 
her  there.  The  sky  above  glittered  with  stars ; 
below,  the  earth  looked  weird  and  shadowy,  ex- 
cept where  long  sweeps  of  moonlight  fell  slanting 
through  the  crystal  forests.  It  reminded  her  of 
home,  and  such  a  longing  and  heart-sickness 
came  over  her  to  be  there,  that  she  would  not 
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have  been  afraid  to  start  off  then,  even  had  she 
thought  she  might  be  frozen  dead  on  her  way. 
Oh  I  it  was  very  hard  to  wait,  with  this  home-' 
sickness  making  her  wild.  While  she  stood  there, 
unconscious  of  the  cold  that  was  numbing  her 
bare  red  toes  and  fingers,  there  came  a  low  sough 
of  wind  moaning  through  the  frozen  forest,  then 
something  fluttered  against  the  pane  of  glass 
against  which  her  forehead  was  pressed,  and  fell 
upon  the  deep  window-sill  outside.  At  first, 
startled,  she  cried  out ;  then,  seeing  that  it  lay 
motionless  in  a  dark  heap,  she  raised  the  sash 
and  stealing  out  her  hand  drew  it  in — a  poor 
frozen  snow-bird,  that  she  vainly  tried  to  warm 
back  to  life  with  her  breath  and  by  holding 
it  close  to  her  breast.  Holding  the  bird  between 
the  hollow  of  her  two  hands  she  got  into  bed, 
then  drawing  the  plentiful  soft  bedclothes  close 
around  her  chin,  she  waited,  and  hoped  that  a 
faint  twitter  or  a  feeble  heart-throb  would  answer 
to  her  caresses  ;  but  alas !  as  they  do  to  many  hu- 
man sufferers,  shelter  and  warmth  had  come  too 
late  ;  the  bird  was  frozen  to  death  ;  and  smooth- 
ing its  wings  with  her  hand,  she  lay  there  listen- 
ing to  the  rising  wind  as  it  raved  around  the 
house  shaking  it  to  its  foundations.  She  heard 
the  ice-covered  boughs  of  the  trees  clashing  to- 
gether; then  came  a  rude,  strong  blast  which 
loosened  the  sheaths  of  crystal  and  brought  them 
with  a  crashing,  metallic  sound  to  the  earth  ;  now 
near,  now  far,  the  ice  fell  rattling,  until  what  with 
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its  dull  clamor  and  the  fitful  howling  of  the 
wind,  Amy  thought  the  last  day  must  be  at 
hand ;  but  at  last,  wearied  out,  she  dropped 
asleep ;  and  instead  of  being  awakened  by  the 
last  trump  of  the  day  of  doom,  her  slumbering 
senses  were  dazzled  into  consciousness  by  gleams 
of  sunlight  that  turned  her  window-panes  to 
transparent  gold,  and  penetrated  her  heart  with 
hopes  of  spring.  She  buried  the  dead  bird  in  a 
flowerpot  that  stood  in  her  window,  in  which  she 
had  planted  some  wild  flowers  before  the  winter 
set  in,  hoping  they  would  thrive,  but  now  noth- 
ing remained  of  them  except  a  few  clumps  of 
dried,  crooked  sticks  to  remind  her  of  their  once 
beautiful  life. 

The  daily  routine  at  **  Dahl  Farm  "  went  on 
as  usual.  The  disagreeable  and  tormenting  ways 
of  the  farm-people  towards  her  now  took  one 
shape,  then  another,  until  she  was  nearly  set 
wild  at  times  with  exasperation  and  wounded  feeU 
ings  ;  the  young  fellows  who  had  frightened  her 
with  their  rude,  rough  ways,  as  related,  stood  too 
much  in  wholesome  dread  of  Andy's  blackthorn 
cudgel  to  attempt  a  repetition  of  the  same  offence, 
but  chaffed  and  teased  her  all  the  same,  by  every 
annoyance  their  wicked  ingenuity  could  suggest ; 
but  it  is  astonishing  what  power  a  single  concen- 
trated idea  in  the  mind  has,  to  make  one  insensi- 
ble to  vexations  and  discomforts  which,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  would  be  past  endurance,  a 
fact  which  at  some  time  or  othcc  forms  part  of 
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the  experience  of  every  life.  The  thought  that 
spring  was  coming,  and  with  it  the  pedler,  then 
money,  and  home  in  the  bright  vista,  gave  Amy 
new  courage ;  then  why  need  she  care  for  them 
all,  when  the  time  was  so  near  at  hand  for  her  to 
go  away,  never  to  return?  Towards  Mrs.  Dahl, 
old  Andy,  and  Rob  Delancy,  she  had  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  would  have  ripened  into  warm 
affection  but  for  the  abiding  thought  of  the  great 
wrong  that  had  brought  her  there  against  her  will 
and  wish  ;  they  were  kind  to  her — for  which  she 
was  thankful ;  but  she  did  not  love  them,  except 
Rob,  whom  she  fancied  was  in  the  same  case  as  her- 
self. But  she  wisely  kept  her  own  counsel ;  her 
strange  experience  had  sharpened  her  wits  be- 
yond her  years,  and  she  felt  more  glad  than  she 
could  have  told  when  some  of  the  women  would 
say:  **  What  a  great  hearty  lout  of  a  girl  Anne 
Wyatt  is  grown  !  "  Oh  !  it  was  good  to  feel  well 
and  strong,  and  know  that  she  would  be  able  to 
earn  her  bread  when  she  went  away,  until  she 
got  home  to  Ridge-Croft ;  and  so,  day  by  day,  as 
spring  drew  near,  there  blossomed  a  strange  joy 
in  her  face,  and  it  was  a  rare  thing  not  to  hear 
her  singing  merrily,  in  or  out  of  the  house,  as  she 
flitted  about  her  daily  tasks,  or  sat  with  her 
needle  flying  in  swift  stitches  through  the  gar- 
ments she  was  set  to  make  or  mend.  Her  hair 
had  grown  out  again,  and  fell  in  long  loose  curls 
about  her  cheeks  and  over  her  neck,  but  she 
gathered  them  up  under  a  blue  silk  net  Mrs.  Dahl 
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had  given  her — except  some  short  uneven  locks 
above  her  forehead  and  temples  that  would  stray 
out,  as  of  old,  in  a  tangle  of  golden  rings,  which 
made  her  round  fair  forehead  and  her  great  blue 
eyes  only  look  more  innocent  and  childlike  ;  but 
she  was  not  in  the  least  aware  of  her  wonderful 
beauty,  and  often  wondered  why  the  women 
called  her  a  "  vain  minx,"  and  said  **  they'd  ruther 
hcv  an  honest  name  than  a  purty  face." 

One  day  Mrs.  Dahl,  having  something  of  im- 
portance to  attend  to  elsewhere,  left  Amy  in  the 
cheese-room  to  finish  some  little  matters  that  she 
rarely  allowed  any  hand  but  her  own  to  meddle 
with.  The  women  knew  that  Amy  was  there, 
and  must  need  hear  what  they  were  talking 
about ;  but  that  made  no  difference  to  them  at 
any  time,  especially  if  they  could  bring  in  any- 
thing that  they  thought  would  mortify  or  tease 
her,  knowing  full  well  by  this  time  that  she  never 
bore  tales,  and  had  what  they  called,  a  still 
tongue  in  her  head.  The  substance  of  their  talk 
was  this  :  John  Dahl  was  not  at  all  the  man  he 
was  formerly  ;  from  being  one  of  the  jolliest 
"  bosses  "  anywhere  about,  he  had  taken  to  hav- 
ing fits  of  gloom,  and  was  between  whiles  harsh 
and  exacting  to  his  work-people  ;  he  seemed  to 
be  always  on  the  lookout  for  an  attack  from 
somebody  or  from  somewhere,  and  had  brought 
home,  the  day  before,  two  great  bloodhounds,  as 
large  as  young  colts,  that  were  to  be  turned  loose 
every  night,  which  would   make   it  as  much   as 
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one's  life  was  worth  to  go  out  of  doors  after  they 
were  unchained.  And  they  talked  and  talked, 
garrulous  and  ringing  changes  on  the  same  thing, 
over  and  over  again,  as  is  the  way  of  ignorant 
gossips,  until  one  of  them  asserted  flatly  that 
Dahl  had  never  been  like  the  same  man  since  he 
brought  Anne  Wyatt  there. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  thought  Amy,  pretending  not 
to  hear,  "  and  I'm  glad  it  is ;  it  ought  to  be,  if  it 
aint,  for  deceiving  me  and  bringing  me  here  when 
he  had  no  right  to — so  far  away  from  my  friends 
and  home  that  Tm  lost  in  the  great  world." 

But  the  news  about  the  bloodhounds  frightened 
her  beyond  expression,  and  her  heart  sank,  her 
courage  failed  her  ;  how  could  she  ever  get  away  if 
two  great  ferocious  brutes,  like  those  described, 
were  to  be  let  loose  every  night  on  the  **  Farm  "  ? 
She  asked  no  questions,  but  her  Httle  songs  died 
upon  her  lips  and  the  women  went  on  gabbling  ; 
and  then  she  heard  them  say  that  Rob  Delaney 
had  charge  of  the  bloodhounds,  and  was  mortally 
afeard  of  *em,  after  which  they  meandered  ofT 
to  other  bits  of  gossip ;  the  house  was  to  be 
painted,  two  men  were  coming  from  Ebensburg, 
whom  they  hoped  would  be**  jolly  good  fellows, 
that  would  'liven  up  the  dull  times  at  the  Farm." 
Then  they  branched  ofl  to  abusing  old  Andy  who 
never  scrupled,  when  opportunity  offered,  tell- 
ing  them,  in  his  broad,  coarse  way,  sharpened  by 
his  Highland  dialect,  which  they  understood  fast 
enough,  things  not  pleasant  for  them  to  hear  of 
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themselves,  which  never  failed  to  enrage  them 
and  make  them  in  turn  empty  vials  of  noisy 
wrath  upon  his  head,  to  which  he  was  as  indiffer- 
ent and  stolid  as  if  he  were  deaf  and  dumb  to  their 
claver.  When  he  had  got  his  say  out,  it  was  all 
he  cared  for  until  the  next  time.  Now  they  con- 
gratulated each  other  that  early  in  June  Andy 
would  be  away  for  a  whole  week,  perhaps  longer  ; 
he  was  going  with  sheep-skins  and  some  choice 
wools  to  Wheeling,  where  the  market  prices  always 
ruled  high  in  this  branch  of  commerce.  Amy 
opened  her  ears,  and  her  heart  gave  a  great 
bound ;  she  wondered  where  Wheeling  was,  and 
how  Andy  was  going  from  the  **  Farm "  to 
Cresson,  or  if  he  would  have  to  go  to  Cresson  at 
all,  to  get  to  Wheeling — but  she  dared  ask  no 
questions.  The  dinner-horn  blew ;  she  stayed  a 
few* minutes  to  complete  what  she  was  doing; 
then,  full  of  new  cogitations,  she  returned  to  the 
house,  walking  slowly,  and  got  into  the  dining. 
room  when  every  one  was  nearly  through  their 
meal ;  for  which  Mrs.  Dahl,  more  for  the  sake  of 
consistency  and  example,  and  not  that  she  felt 
any  real  anger,  spoke  a  few  sharp  words  of  re- 
proof. 

•*  I  don't  like  laggin'  at  meal-time,  Anne,  and 
that,  you  know  ;  if  one  does  it  another  will,  and 
I  should  have  a  sweet  time  of  it  if  everybody 
came  to  the  table  when  it  suited  them.  Td  like  to 
lag  sometimes  when  Tm  tired  out,  but  I  don*t. 
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Here's  a  plate  of  soup  IVe  kept  hot  for  you,  and 
don't  you  do  it  again." 

**  I  just  waited,  to  finish/' replied  Amy,  while 
her  face  crimsoned,  more  at  the  giggle  that  ran 
round  the  table  at  her  expense  than  at  Mrs. 
Dahl's  reproof. 

**  Then  you've  been  idlin* ;  that's  all  that's  to 
be  said  about  it,*'  returned  Mrs.  Dahl,  shortly. 

*'  She's  good  at  that  most  of  times,"  put  in  one 
of  the  women. 

**  Never  you  mind,  Polly  Evans,  I'm  always 
used  to  fightin'  my  own  battles,  and  it'll  be  a  pity 
if  I  can't  do  it  now.  Here,  Anne,  here's  your 
mutton  and  potatoes,  when  you  get  through 
your  soup.  But  you  needn't  hurry  so — I  don't 
want  you  to  choke  yourself,  if  you  did  lag ;  I'll 
save  an  apple-dumpling  and  some  sauce  for  you," 
added  Mrs.  Dahl-,  in  her  old  kind  tones. 

"  It's  a  guid  thing,  sometimes,  to  smite  wi'  one 
han'  an'  heal  wi'  tither,"  said  old  Andy,  chuck- 
ling to  himself,  "  but  I  misdoot  if  sich  treatment'd 
answer  for  all."  Then  having  stuffed  his  pipe 
with  tobacco  he  took  up  a  coal  in  his  horny 
fingers  to  light  it;  a  feat  which,  knowing  that 
Amy  always  delighted  in,  he  took  good  care 
to  perform  on  the  side  of  the  hearth  opposite  to 
her,  so  that  she  couldn't  miss  seeing  it.  Then  he 
winked  at  her,  and  after  blowing  two  jets  of 
smoke  through  his  nostrils  for  her  further  conso- 
lation and  amusement,  he  trudged  out  of  the 
room,  content  to  see  her  cheeks  dimpling  with 
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a  smile  and  the  troubled  look  gone  out  of  her 
eyes. 

"  What  were  you  growling  in  there  about, 
Andy?"  asked  Mrs.  Dahl,  who  met  him  in  the 
passage,  as  she  came  out  of  the  buttery  with 
some  clean  dish-towels  in  her  hand. 

•*  Naething  much;  dinna  mind  me;  I  think 
out  luid  sometimes,  that's  all,  Missis.*' 

Mrs,  Dahl  laughed  and  gave  him  a  whack  with 
her  large,  shapely  hand  on  the  broad  of  his  back, 
which  sent  him  off  in  high  good  humor,  know- 
ing that  It  meant  friendliness  and  good-will. 

The  months  and  days  glided  by,  and  spring 
came  at  last.  Amy  had  gone  several  times  to 
•see  the  chained  bloodhounds,  but  their  ferocious 
bloodshot  eyes  and  cruel  fangs  filled  her  with 
horror ;  and  one  day  when  they  sprang  at  her 
straining  their  chains  and  came  so  close  that  she 
felt  their  hot  breath  in  her  face,  her  heart  almost 
burst  with  fright,  and  she  never  ventured  near 
them  again.  One  Sunday,  John  Dahl  being  away 
at  Ebensburg  to  see  about  the  painters,  Mrs. 
Dahl  gave  Amy  leave  to  go  with  Rob  Delaney 
for  a  day's  ramble  in  the  woods.  Rob  was  wild 
with  delight  for  now  he  could  show  Amy  the 
"  Altar  in  the  forest,"  of  which  he  had  talked  so 
often  ;  she,  equally  overjoyed  by  the  thought  of 
a  whole  day's  freedom  under  the  glorious  trees 
through  which  the  sunlight  stole  warmly,  and  the 
soft  south  wind  made  sweet,  low  undertones, 
packed  their  dinner  in  a  basket,  and  was  ready  to 
25 
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start  before  Rob  came  back  from  the  bam.  It 
was  a  two  hours'  tramp,  if  a  minute,  to  the  elevat- 
ed plateau — covered  densely  with  forest  trees  of 
such  size  and  girth  as  bespoke  more  than  a  cent- 
ury's growth  where  the  sylvan  altar  lay.  Across 
the  valley,  through  the  broad  belt  of  sugar-ma- 
ples, and  a  half-mile  beyond  the  small  lake  that 
slept  embedded  like  a  rare  jewel  amongst  the  lux- 
uriant green  blooms  of  the  mountains,  they  went, 
thoughtless  of  the  fatigue,  and  only  intent  on 
the  lavish  beauties  and  sweetnesses  that  met 
them  at  every  step  —  birds,  wild  flowers,  rippling 
brooks ;  the  sunbeams,  shattered  like  broken 
vases  of  gold  upon  the  mosses,  as  the  winds 
stirred  the  boughs  and  leaves  overhead,  with  the 
sky  bending  blue  and  bright  over  all,  seeming  to 
rest  upon  the  distant  peaks.  Such  a  wealth  of 
odors !  where  the  locust  trees,  tasselled  with  fra- 
grant white  blossoms,  sent  showers  of  snowy 
leaves  floating  through  the  air ;  where  wild  roses 
were  waving  and  tossing  their  branches,  laden 
with  bud  and  blossom,  from  the  insterstices  of 
every  rock;  while  the  tall  dark  hemlocks  and 
the  mountain  ash  rose  majestic  above  them. 
For  once^  Amy  forgot  all  about  home  ;  she  was 
at  home  in  nature's  house  of  many  mansions  and 
unspeakable  beauties,  and  the  gladness  of  her 
heart  went  out  in  ripples  of  laughter,  scraps  of 
song,  and  a  sort  of  ecstatic  homage  that  arose 
like  an  incense  unto  Him  who  created  all  things ; 
a    psalm  of    innocence    as  eloquent   as  David's 
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when  he    sang  the    praises  of  the    Most    High 
under  the  Judean  skies. 

•*Oh,  Rob!  what  is  that?"  exclaimed  Amy, 
pointing  to  a  great  moss-covered  mound.  "It 
looks  like  a  grave." 

"  That  ?  That's  the  grave  of  a  tree." 

"  I  didn't  know  that  trees  were  ever  buried.** 

"  Not  buried  like  people,  Anne,  but  when  they 
die  and  fall,  say  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  soil 
gathers  over  them,  their  branches  rot  off,  and 
they  kind  d'  settle,  and  the  soil  keeps  on  pilin*  up, 
the  mosses  grow  and  grow,  then  more  soil  and 
more  mosses  from  year  to  year,  until  there's  only 
a  big  grave  like  that  left,  shaped  over  the  old 
dead  tree." 

"  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  befor-*,  Rob  r 
may  I  run  over  it  f  " 

"Yes,  it's  nothing  but  a  pile  of  earth  and 
moss  ;  you  can't  hurt  it." 

Amy  ran  over  and  up  and  down  the  sylvan 
grave,  and  kneeling  down  she  pressed  her  face 
against  the  cool,  rich  moss,  inhaling  the  earthy 
fragrance,  then  sprang  off,  ready  to  go  on. 
Deeper  and  farther  they  penetrated  the  moun- 
tain belts,  gathering  wild  flowers  as  they  went, 
chattering  and  laughing  at  the  eerie  echoes  of 
their  own  voices,  exhilarated,  beyond  expression, 
by  the  rare,  pure  atmosphere  they  breathed, 
until  at  last  they  reached  a  clearing,  and  Rob 
said  :  "  This  is  the  place,  Anne,"  and  they  both 
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sat  down  upon  the  gnarled  root  of  an  old  tree  to 
survey  it. 

It  was  trul}'-,  by  some  freak  of  accident,  a  singu- 
lar-looking spot,  and  required  but  little  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  believe  that  it  marked  some 
very  early  epoch  of  Christian  apostleship  in  these 
wild  regions.  Three  immense  trees  had  fallen, — 
none  could  tell  when,  or  whether  felled,  or 
whether  rifted  from  the  soil  by  lightning  or  tem- 
pest,— the  ends  of  their  trunks  overlapping  so  as 
to  form  a  large  triangular  space,  in  the  centre  of 
which  arose  a  mound  some  five  feet  in  height, 
literally  overgrown  with  mountain  laurel,  wild 
roses,  and  ferns  of  the  rarest  description;  while 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  mound,  almost  too  per- 
fect to  be  the  result  of  chance,  was  a  cross,  six 
feet  or  more  long,  so  thickly  covered  with  rich 
mosses  that  it  looked  as  if  draped  with  green 
velvet ;  the  partridge-berry  vines  had  clambered 
over  the  transept  and  stretched  along  the  arms  of 
the  cross,  their  crimson,  glistening  fruit  looking 
indeed  like  great  drops  of  blood.  Who  planted 
that  Cross,  and  when  did  it  fall  ?  Who  hedged 
in  that  mound,  as  a  sacred  place,  with  those  enor- 
mous trunks  of  oak?  Was  this  spot  the  burial- 
place  of  a  missionary  priest,  who,  lost  in  the 
primeval  wilderness,  overcome  with  the  "  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,"  laid  himself  here  to  die 
and  was  buried  by  the  faithful  Indian  neophyte, 
who,  perchance,  had  gone  with  the.  **  black-gown  " 
as  a  guide  ?     No   one  could    tell ;  it   was   there 
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long  years  before  the  saintly  GalHtzin,  prince 
and  priest,  evangelized  the  rude  wilds  and  soli- 
tudes of  the  Alleghanies ;  no  one  attached  any 
importance  to  it,  and  no  one  could  tell,  or  cared 
to  know  its  history;  it  was  looked  upon,  by 
those  who  had  seen-  it,  only  as  the  result  of  a 
far-off  storm  and  time.  There  were  many  more 
wonderful  things  in  the  mountain  than  that^ 
they  said  ;  there  were  the  echoes  that  repeated 
all  you  could  say,  and  mocked  at  you  afterwards '» 
there  were  caverns  with  long,  glittering  crystals, 
with  a  fretwork  like  diamond  upon  the  roof; 
there  were  quicksands,  or  "quags,**  as  the  moun- 
taineers called  them,  into  which  the  unfortunate 
man  or  beast  who  might  step  in  them  would 
sink  right  through  to  China ;  then  there  were 
wild  huntsmen, — they  had  been  seen  and  heard, — 
there  were  spooks,  little  and  big,  white  and. 
brown  ;  what  need  then  for  one  to  bother  him- 
self about  so  insignificant  a  thing  as  the  chance 
tumble  of  trees?  Well,  no  one  did,  so  it  was 
let  alone,  and  the  mosses  and  ferns,  the  wild 
roses  and  partridge-berries,  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  world  without  end. 

**  I  tell  you  what  Fd  do  if  I  was  rich,  Anne,* 
said  Rob,  as  they  sat  there  looking,  talking,  and 
eating  their  dinner,  while  Amy,  now  and  then, 
leaned  over  to  bury  her  face  in  the  tall  ferns. 

"  What,  Rob  ?  '* 

"  I'd  build  a  stone  grotto  over  this  place,  just 
in  the  shape  it  is,  and  I'd  plant  ivy  so  that  it 
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would  run  up  and  cover  it  all  over  except  where 
Td  leave  it  open  here — where  this  tree  lies. 
Then  I'd  buy  a  marble  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  as  tall  as  Mrs.  Dahl,  with  the  Infant 
Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  Td  stand  it  right  over 
there  in  the  corner  in  front  of  us ;  then,  just  here 
as  if  he  was  going  in,  Td  have  the  Angel  Gabriel, 
because  it  was  he  who  said  to  her :  "  Hail,  Mary, 
full  of  grace !  " 

"  Oh,  Rob  !  I— I  will— that  is,  when  I  get  rich, 
ril  do  it!"  exclaimed  Amy,  almost  betraying 
herself. 

"  When  you  get  rich  knitting  baby-socks  and 
things," — he  said,  with  a  quiet,  lazy  laugh.  **  But 
I  tell  you,  Anne,  that  I  mean  to  be  rich.  I'm 
not  going  to  stay  at  *  Dahl's  Farm  *  all  my  days, 
Tm  going  out  into  the  world  to  fight  my  own 
way  and  be  a  man.  I  mean  to  be  rich  and 
great." 

"Are  you  going  away  soon,  Rob?"  she  asked, 
eagerly — almost  awed  by  the  boy's  flashing  eyes 
and  erect  head. 

"Going  away!  Pshaw!"  he  answered,  care- 
lessly, as  he  shied  a  bit  of  crust  at  a  bird  that 
was  hopping  through  the  ferns — "  that's  the  way 
boys  always  talk.  Here — here's  some  coral  moss  ; 
did  you  ever  see  any  before  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  remembering  where  she  used 
to  see  it :  "  Yes ;  it  is  lovely.  But,  Rob,  when 
you  get  rich  you'll  build  the  grotto  here ;  you 
won't  forget  that  ?  " 
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*'  Get  rich  selling  rabbit-skins  and  nuts !  If  I 
ever  do,  Til  build  the  grotto,  Anne;  depend 
upon  that.  But  come ;  if  you're  rested  we'll  go 
back,"  said  the  boy,  rising  from  the  log. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  Rob ;  it  is  in  my  mind  to 
tell  you  something,  if  you'll  promise  me  never, 
never  to  tell?" 

"  What  is  your  secret,  Anne?  "  asked  Rob,  with 
surprise  in  his  brown,  frank  eyes. 

"  ril  tell  you  after  you  promise  me  never  to 
tell — ^any  one ! " 

**  I  promise  you,  then,  that  I  never  will." 

"  But  lay  your  hand  right  here  on  mine,"  said 
Amy,  kneeling  down  and  laying  her  hand  upon 
the  moss-covered  cross,  **and  promise  never  to 
tell  what  Am — Anne  Wyatt  tells  you  to-day." 

"  I  do  promise,  Anne,"  he  answered,  gravely, 
as  he  obeyed  her.  **  I  promise  on  the  cross  never 
to  tell  your  secret." 

"  That'll  do,  Rob.  Now  I'll  tell  you.  I'm  go- 
ing away  the  first  chance  I  get,  and  you  must 
help  me." 

"Anne,  you're  crazy!  what  are  you  going  for? 
Mrs.  Dahl  loves  you  like  her  own  child,  and 
treats  you  well;  where  could  you  better  your- 
self?" he  asked,  as  if  his  breath  had  suddenly 
given  out,  his  voice  was  so  low. 

"  Never  ask  me  a  word,  Rob ;  I  will  never  tell 
you  a  single  thing  until— well— until—I'm  free  to 
tell  you, "  she  said,  slowly.     "  And  oh,  Rob  1  if 
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you  should  tell  on  me  1*11  just  die,  I  want  so 
much  to  go  away  !  " 

"  Anne  *' — said  the  boy,  in  the  same  low,  grave 
tones — **  rd  die  before  I'd  eyer  let  up  on  you 
to  a  livin'  soul ;  and  if  you  are  determined  to  go, 
ril  help  you." 

"Oh,  Rob,  you  have  made  me  so  happy!  It 
is  right  for  me  to  want  to  go,  but  I  daren't  tell 
why  yet ;  and  you  must  never  ask  me,  nor  speak 
to  me  about  it,  until  the  right  time  comes." 

"Very  well,  Anne,"  he  answered,  thoughtfully. 

"  Good-by,  pretty  place,  until  we  come  back  to 
build  the  grotto,"  said  Amy,  pressing  her  face 
an  instant  against  the  moss-grown  Cross ;  after 
which  they  turned  their  faces  homeward.  Amy 
singing  as  she  went,  her  voice  clear  and  sweet  as 
any  bird's,  trilling  through  the  sylvan  shades  and 
bosky  solitudes  of  the  mountains,  until  one 
might  have  fancied  that  the  nymphs  of  Diana 
were  chanting  their  choral  strains,  so  many 
echoes  caught  up  and  prolonged  the  notes. 
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Rob  Delaney  was  a  shrewd  lad ;  and,  having 
promised  Amy  to  help  her,  he  set  his  wits  to 
work  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  fulfil  his  word 
when  the  right  time  came.  It  was  getting 
towards  the  last  of  May ;  old  Andy  was  going  to 
start  for  Wheeling  with  the  wool  and  the  sheep- 
skins about  the  loth  of  June ;  the  house-painters 
had  come, — two  unmarried  men,  who  made  the 
times  gay  for  the  dairy-women  after  the  day's 
work  was  over;  and  the  latter,  now  intent  on 
their  rustic  coquetries,  left  Amy  for  once  in  com- 
parative peace.  How  indescribably  grand  and 
beautiful  was  the  early  summer  up  there  among 
the  mountains  !  the  earth  bursting  with  luxuriant 
vegetation ;  a  thousand  nameless  odors  mingling 
together  in  the  pure  air,  that  was  full  of  sunshine 
and  the  warbling  of  birds  !  The  lowing  of  cat- 
tle, the  bleating  of  calves,  the  frisking  and  gam- 
bolling of  the  dumb  creatures  over  the  rich  past- 
ure grounds;  the  shrill  crowing  of  cocks,  the 
barnyard  sounds  from  hens,  ducks,  geese  and 
what  not,  were  sights  and  sounds  in  harmonious 
accord  with  nature,  and  blended  like  minor 
chords  with  the  songs  of  the  dairy-women  that 
came  floating  in  snatches  up  from  the  ravine, 
393 
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and  the  loud  whistle  of  the  ploughmen  as  they 
turned  the  even  black  furrows  for  planting  and 
sowing  the  new  year's  harvests.  Mrs.  Dahl  was 
full  of  business,  as  may  be  imagined;  so  was 
every  one  else  on  the  farm,  no  grass  was  allowed 
to  grow  under  anybody's  feet — while  John  Dahl, 
having  as  much  to  do  as  he  could  possibly  think 
about  and  attend  to,  forgot,  for  the  time  being, 
Silas  Brown  and  the  trouble  which  through  his 
means  hung  like  a  threatening  shadow  perpet- 
ually over  him.  But  none  were  more  busy,  none 
more  happy  than  Amy,  for  home  seemed  to 
draw  nearer  and  nearer;  how  she  longed  for 
wings  to  fly  swiftly  thither, — that,  all  unex- 
pected, she  might  go  in  and  astonish  them  ! 
How  often  she  went  over  it  all  in  her  own  mind, 
after  she  went  to  bed  at  night  I  She  knew  that 
the  wings  were  impossibilities,  but  she  had  feet 
that  would  sooner  or  later  carry  her  back  to 
Ridge-Croft — and  strong,  willing  hands  to  help 
the  feet ;  while,  to  begin  with,  she  had  fourteen 
dollars,  every  cent  of  it  earned  by  her  own  fin- 
gers, the  pcdier  having  given  her  a  fair  price  for 
her  knitting  !  When  she  got  to  Ridge-Croft  she 
would  go  in,  stepping  very  softly  until  she  found 
her  aunt,  then  stand  before  her,  and  say :  "  How 
do  you  do,  aunt?"  How  she  laughed  to  think 
of  the  great  eyes  her  aunt  would  make  when  she 
saw  her,  and  how  astonished  she'd  be !  Then 
she'd  run  up  to  see  poor  Dan,  and  go  into  his 
room  singing  the  old  songs  he  loved,  and  imagine 
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how  he  would  look  and  listen  until  the  rested 
expression  she  had  so  often  watched  for  would 
come  stealing  over  the  stormy  shadows  of  his 
face,  and  he  would  lean  back  his  head  with  a 
pleased,  childish  smile.  After  that  she'd  go  out 
to  find  her  Uncle  Joe  ;  he*d  be  sure  to  be  some- 
where abroad  in  the  fields ;  and  she  knew  that 
just  at  first  he  might  scowl,  and  speak  gruffly 
when  he  saw  her,  but  when  he  was  certain  it  was 
she,  her  own  self,  wouldn't  he  be  glad  to  have 
her  back  ?  How  sweetly  was  every  bitter 
thought  of  the  past  lost  in  the  blissful  hope,  now 
so  near  its  fruition,  of  being  once  more  at  home ! 
She  and  Rob  watched  their  opportunities  to 
have  a  talk  over  the  possibilities.  She  had  told 
him  nothing  more  of  herself  since  the  day  they 
went  together  to  look  at  the  altar  in  the  forest ; 
he  asked  her  no  questions,  pressed  for  no  further 
information  than  she  had  then  volunteered  ;  he 
thought  her  name  was  Anne  Wyatt,  and  al- 
though he  would  like  to  have  known  whether  her 
home  was  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  he  re- 
mained satisfied  to  do  her  bidding,  fcchng 
assured — he  could  not  tell  how  or  why — that 
some  time  in  the  future  he  would  find  her  again. 
So  he  patiently  determined  to  bide  his  time. 
Sometimes  there  was  great  discouragement  for 
them  on  account  of  the  blood-hounds,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  loose  every  night  at  eight 
o'clock ;  then  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  old  Andy  was  going   to    start    on    his 
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journey  by  day  or  by  night,  for  it  was  in  his 
great  wagon,  among  the  woolsacks,  that  Amy 
intended  to  hide  herself  until  they  got  to  Cres- 
son  ;  if  by  day,  then  everything  must  be  given 
up  for  the  present.  And  they  had  to  be  very 
careful,  these  young  conspirators, — lest,  being 
seen  together  too  often,  something  should  be 
suspected,  and,  even  in  case  of  Amy's  escape, 
the  blame  should  fall  on  Rob,  and  make  hard 
lines  for  him.  But  nobody  noticed  either  of 
them  much  about  this  time,  each  one  having  his 
or  her  hands  full ;  then,  the  house-painting  was 
quite  an  event,  and  the  two  rollicking  young 
painters  kept  everything  lively  with  their  songs, 
pranks,  and  flirting.  Sometimes  Rob  had  mis- 
givings,  and  tried  to  persuade  Amy  to  stay 
where  she  was,  telling  her  that  Mrs.  Dahl  was 
such  a  kind,  motherly  creature,  and  so  fond  of 
her,  that  it  was  a  pity  to-  leave  her,  and  he  was 
sure  that  she  intended  doing  a  good  part  by 
her. 

"  That  may  be,  Rob ;  I  am  very  grateful  to 
Mrs.  Dahl,  but  I  can't  stay  on.  I  heard  old 
Andy  say  that  *  blood's  thicker  than  water,'  and 
so  it  is.  I  must  go  to  my  own  home  and  to  my 
own  people.  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  came  to  be 
here,  Rob ;  but  maybe  the  day'll  come  when  I 
can,  if  you'll  wait." 

"  I'll  wait,  Anne,— wait  for  that,  like  I'm 
waitin'  for  other  things,'*  replied  the  lad,  with  a 
look  of  quiet  resolve  in  his  grave  eyes,  and  a  firm- 
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set  expression    about  his    mouth    which    meant 
more  than  his  words. 

One  night  Amy  was  sitting  on  her  bedside,  her 
young  heart  full  of  anxious  thought.  She  had 
not  undressed,  but  had  blown  out  her  candle,  as 
it  was  late,  and  she  was  afraid  that  the  reflection 
might  be  seen  from  the  window  by  Mr.  Dahl, 
^who  was  very  particular  about  having  all  the 
lights  in  the  house  extinguished  by  a  certain 
hour,  being  afraid  of  fire  from  an  accidental  spark 
or  carelessness.  There  came  a  light  tap  on  her 
door.  She  opened  it,  and  there  was  Rob.  She 
could  not  see  him,  but  the  moment  she  opened 
the  door  he  said — "It's  me,  Anne."  He  came 
to  tell  her  that  Andy  was  going  to  start  for 
Wheeling  on  the  following  night  at  moon-rise — 
which  would  be  about  nine  o'clock.  His  wagon, 
almost  as  big  as  a  steam-boat,  was  to  be  packed 
the  next  day,  and  Mr.  Dahl  had  ordered  Rob  to 
help  him.  "  I  never  was  so  glad  in  my  life, 
Anne,  as  when  he  told  me  that  I  was  to  stay 
'long  with  Andy  to  help  load  up,  for  now  I  can 
make  a  place  in  the  corner  of  the  wagon,  at  the 
far  end,  you  know,  between  the  woolsacks,  where 
you  can  hide  under  the  skins — that  is,  if  you  can 
get  out  of  the  house ;  for  you  know  Mr.  Dahl's 
got  very  particular  about  locking  the  house  up 
of  nights,  and  carries  the  door-keys  to  his  room 
with  him." 

"Can't  I  steal  out  before  he  locks  up?"     she 
asked,  whispering  low. 
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"  No.  You'd  be  missed.  He*s  got  his  eyes 
'round  everywhere,  'specially  of  nights.  I  don't 
know  what's  come  over  him !  It  seems  like 
somethin'  tormentin'  him." 

**  I'll  get  out  of  one  of  the  lower  windows, 
Rob ;  I  don't  mind  a  big  jump — but  oh,  Rob,  the 
dogs  ! " 

**  Never  mind  the  dogs.  You  can't  get  out 
the  lower  windows,  Anne  ;  they  all  go  up  rough 
and  screechy,  and  Mr.  Dahl  would  be  after  you, 
for  he  hears  the  grass  growin',  I  b'lieve,  he's  that 
keen-set  about  somethin'.  There'd  be  no  chance 
for  you  round  the  wagon  anywhere  for  Andy'U 
never  stop  walkin'  round  and  round,  and  under, 
to  see  that  all's  right,  till  he  starts." 

**  Oh,  Rob  !  I  must  go.  I  will  go.  I  can't  be 
left ;  oh,  I've  just  thought  of  something  !  " 

"  Sh  !  sh  ! "  whispered  Rob  ;  **  somebody's 
comin'." 

But  the  footsteps,  whosever  they  were,  died 
away  in  the  distance  ;  they  pressed  themselves 
close  against  the  wall  and  held  their  breath,  and 
well  they  might,  for  now  a  light  glimmered  up 
the  stairway  from  below,  and  they  heard  Dahl's 
voice,  speaking  to  his  wife,  saying :  **  I'm  going 
'round  to  see  if  all's  safe.  I'm  uncommon  afraid 
of  fire  to-night."  Rob  shot  off  somewhere  in  the 
dark,  without  a  sound  ;  Amy,  without  a  rustle, 
whisked  herself  into  her  room,  closed  and  bolted 
the  door,  and  dropped  on  her  bedside,  her  heart 
beating  and   jumping   in   such   a   way   that   she 
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feared  Dahl  would  hear  it  if  he  came  along  the 
passage.  He  did  come  along  the  passage,  and 
stopped  an  instant  at  her  door — how  sick  she 
turned,  fearing  that  he  was  going  to  call  her,  but 
he  only  wanted  to  be  sure  that  her  candle  was  not 
burning,  and  seeing  no  light  through  the  crevice 
under  the  door,  he  went  away  to  another  part  of 
the  house ;  and  finally,  Rob,  who  was  listening 
like  a  panther  or  an  Indian,  heard  him  go  back  to 
his  own  room  and  clap  to  the  door  and  lock  it. 
Waiting  to  be  assured  that  Dahl  was  settled  for 
the  night,  he  went  back  as  noiselessly  as  a  cat 
and  tapped  against  the  wall  of  Amy's  room  ;  it 
was  his  only  opportunity,  and  if  the  plan  of  es- 
cape was  not  settled  now  she  would  have  to  stay 
where  she  was— a  thing  he  would  not  have  been 
sorry  for,  were  it  to  happen  through  any  other 
means  than  his.  She  heard  his  signal,  and  came 
out  once  more  ;  a  mouse  would  not  have  been 
frightened  by  her  movements,  they  were  so 
silent. 

*'  Now,  Anne,  be  quick !  tell  me  what  you  were 
going  to  say  when  we  saw  Dahl's  light,"  whis- 
pered Rob. 

"  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you  that  the  painters 
got  round  to  this  side  of  the  house  just  before 
they  struck  off  work  to-day,  and  the  great  thick 
ropes  that  they  raise  and  lower  the  planks  by, 
that  they  stand  on  to  paint,  are  hanging  down 
from  the  roof  right  in  front  of  my  window.     I 
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can  slide -down   them/*  said  Amy,  in  a  whisper 
scarcely  above  her  breath. 

"  But  they'll  have  their  scaffold  raised  up  too 
high  by  to-morrow  night  for  you  to  jump  off, 
Anne." 

**  No,  they  won't ;  they  stand  on  the  ground 
and  paint  as  high  as  they  can  reach  first,  and  it'll  * 
take  'em  all  day  to  do  that  on  this  side — it's  so 
long.  I've  been  watching  'em  at  their  work,  and 
know," — she  whispered,  as  if  that  would  end  all 
difficulties. 

"  Suppose  you  fall  ?  " 

"  I  won't  fall.  I've  swung  down  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tree  by  a  grape-vine  many  and  many  a 
time.  But  the  dogs !  oh,  Rob,  the  dogs  will  tear 
me  to  pieces  if  they  get  me." 

"The  dogs  shan't  get  you,  Anne.  I've  got 
somewhat  that'll  make  'em  as  meek  as  sheep." 

"What  is  it?" 

**  Some  stuff  Mr.  Dahl  brought  home  from  Eb- 
ensburg  a  month  ago,  to  make  liniment  for 
rheumatics.  He  showed  it  to  me,  in  a  square 
glass  bottle  ;  it  is  as  clear  as  water,  and  he  told 
me  not  to  smell  of  it  if  I  didn't  want  to  go  to 
sleep  and  never  wake  up  again.  Then  I  asked 
him  some  more  questions  about  it,  and  as  he  was 
in  a  good  humor  for  him,  he  told  me  the  doctors 
gave  it  to  people  to  make  them  unconscious  when 
their  legs  or  arms  were  cut  off  in  the  hospitals  ; 
but  it  don't  kill  'em,  for  the  doctors  know  just 
how  much  to  let  'em  smell." 
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**  How  will  you  make  the  dogs  smell  it,  Rob  ?  " 

"  ril  give  'em  an  extra  feed,  and  pour  my 
handkerchief  full  of  it  and  hold  it  under  their 
noses  while  they  eat.  They're  used  to  me  now, 
and  you  can't  tell  what  greedy  brutes  they  be 
after  raw  meat." 

"  Oh,  Rob,  suppose  it  don't  put  *em  to  sleep  ?  " 

"  Never  fear,  Anne  ;  I  tried  it  on  my  rabbit 
and  he  didn't  move  all  day.  I  thought  he  was 
dead,  but  he  woke  up  hungry  and  frisky." 

"But  then  how  will  I  get  in  the  wagon  if 
Andy's  there  all  the  time  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know,  Anne,  I  didn't  mean  that 
he'd  be  standin'  round  every  minute  of  the  time 
— for  he  won't.  He'll  be  goin'  in  and  out,  back 
and  forth,  as  if  he  was  packing  Dahl's  Farm  b> 
bits  into  that  wagon,  and  your  chance'll  be  one 
of  the  times  when  he  goes  to  the  storehouse, — 
for  it's  dark,  you  know,  till  moon-rise." 

*'  What  would  Andy  do,  Rob,  if  he  found  me 
in  the  wagon  on  the  way  to  Cresson  ?  " 

"  Fetch  you  straight  back ;  and  there'd  be  a 
time,  I  tell  you  !     Don't  let  him  find  you,  Anne." 

"Oh,  I'll  try  not  to  ;  I'll  try  not  to  ;  and  may- 
be, Rob,  our  Lord's  dear  mother  will  take  care 
of  me,  for  I  am  not  doing  wrong  to  try  and  get 
away  from  here,  where  I  have  no  right  to  be." 

**  You  know  best,  Anne.  I'm  goin'  to  help 
you  off,  anyways.     You  be  sure  to  be  ready  !  " 

"  ril  be  sure  to  be  ready,  Rob." 

"  Good  night,  Anne." 
26 
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"  Good  night,  Rob ;  and  thank  you  for  being 
so  good  to  me." 

The  boy  slipped  off  to  his  room  down-stairs, — 
a  comfortable  enough  place,  but  very  small,  and 
out  of  the  way,  built  in  an  angle  between  two 
rooms,  and  formerly  used  for  a  store-room  by 
John  Dahl's  great-grandmother.  Amy  went  to 
bed,  and  in  an  excited  but  hopeful  state  of  mind, 
soon  fell  asleep  to  dream  of  home,  of  getting  near 
it,  yet  never-  being  able  to  reach  it.  Between 
day-dawn  and  sunrise  she  awoke  and  got  up ; 
and,  having  dressed  herself,  she  opened  her 
bureau  drawers  one  after  the  other,  smoothing 
down  the  nicely-folded  garments  that  filled  them, 
until  she  came  to  the  last,  which  was  locked,  the 
key  in  her  pocket.  She  unlocked  it ;  and,  hav- 
ing pulled  it  open,  took  therefrom  a  dark  merino 
dress  and  a  felt  hat,  trimmed  with  black  velvet, 
and  a  sack  like  the  dress.  It  was  the  suit  she 
had  on  the  day*  on  which  she  was  supposed  to 
have  been  drowned-  She  held  the  dress  up  be- 
fore her.  How  she  had  grown  !  It  was  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  too  short  for  her.  What  should 
she  do?  for  she  must  wear  that  away,  and  not 
one  of  the  dresses  Mrs.  Dahl  had  given  her;  she 
would  leave  everything  except  what  she  had 
on  the  day  she  came  to  the  Farm.  She  ex- 
amined  the  skirt  where  it  was  sewed  on  the 
waist,  and  found  a  great  deal  turned  in,  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Joe's  provident  lookout  for  her  growing. 
It  did  not  take  her  long  to  snip  and  rip  the  skirt 
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off,  let  out  what  was  turned  in,  and  sew  it  on 
again ;  then  she  shook  it,  refolded  it,  put  the 
things  back  in  the  drawer  and  locked  it. 

Everything  succeeded  according  to  her  hopes. 
The  painters  had  some  window-frames  to  finish  on 
the  east  side  of  the  house, — the  windows  opening 
on  a  long  roofed  porch, — and  did  not  come  at  all 
that  day  with  their  pots  and  brushes  ;  they  had 
only  wanted  to  get  the  scaffolding  out  of  their 
way  and  ready  hung,  to  begin  on  this  side  when 
they  completed  the  job  on  the  other.  How  the 
day  passed  Amy  often  tried  afterwards  to  re- 
member, but  she  could  not ;  it  was  all  blurred 
and  wavering  in  her  mind ;  while  she  herself, 
burning  and  throbbing  as  with  fever,  went  about 
through  it,  until  night,  like  one  in  a  troubled 
dream.  Yet  no  one  observed  or  interfered  with 
her,  or  scarcely  spoke  to  her,  except  Mrs.  Dahl, 
who  was  more  than  usually  kind.  When  twilight 
came  on,  having  done  some  little  kind  office  for 
Mrs.  Dahl,  which  had  saved  her  from  another  walk 
to  and  from  the  dairy,  the  woman — no  one  being 
present — took  Amy's  face  between  her  large 
shapely  hands,  and,  stooping  over,  kissed  her, 
saying  :  **  What  ever  should  I  do,  little  one, 
without  you?"  It  was  the  first  caress  she  had 
ever  bestowed  upon  her,  and  it  came  so  sponta- 
neously and  warm  from  her  heart,  that  for  the 
first  time  Amy's  resolve  to  go  faltered.  In  the 
few  hours  that  followed  under  that  roof,  think- 
ing of  that  motherly   caress   and    the   unfailing 
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kindness  she  had  received  from  the  giver  of  it, 
tears  oftener  than  once  filled  the  girl's  eyes,  and 
her  heart  was  wrung  by  the  doubt  of  whether 
she  were  right  or  wrong  in  going  away.  But 
why  should  she  stay  ?  By  what  right  did  they 
keep  her  there,  as  in  bondage?  Had  she  been 
stolen,  or  how  ?  She  owed  them  nothing,  for 
she  had  not  eaten  their  bread  in  idleness;  and 
while  Mrs.  Dahl  had  been  kind,  had  she  not 
always  been  obedient  to  her  behests  to  the  ex- 
tent of  her  strength  and  ability?  She  thought 
once  or  twice  that  she  must  have  lived  in  the 
world  hundreds  of  years,  the  beginning  seemed 
so  very  long  ago  and  far  off.  However  it  was 
she  could  not  stay  there  ;  her  home  was  con- 
stantly calling  her,  as  with  a  voice  that  never 
ceased  :  **  Come  back  !  come  back !  "  Her  heart 
yearned  with  irresistible  longings  for  a  sight  of 
the  old  familiar  things,  and  most  of  all  to  press 
her  face  down  among  the  violets  that  she  knew 
were  now  blooming  among  the  grass  over  the 
graves  on  the  hillside,  the  graves  of  her  father 
and  mother.  How  little  did  she  dream  that  her 
own  was  there !  now  covered  with  white  lovely 
blooms,  planted  in  early  spring  by  Miss  Abert's 
faithful  hand.  Amy  felt  very  weary  with  this 
day's  mental  conflict,  and  thought :  •*  Oh !  if  I 
could  only  get  home  just  to  be  there  one  hour, 
I'd  be  willing  to  lie  down  and  die." 

The  hounds  were  very  still  that  night,  very 
sleepy ;  and  old  Andy,  who  hated  them  beyond 
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expression,  was  thankful,  for  he  was  in  ferment 
enough  without  being  set  mad-wild  by  their  furi- 
ous yelping.  Accustomed  to  being  unchained  at 
a  certain  hour  every  night,  they  made  themselves 
heard  far  and  wide  if  by  any  chance  Rob  was  de- 
layed ;  but  they  were  still  enough  now,  and  the 
old  Highlander  hoped  they  were  beginning  to  get 
lazy,  as  the  most  ferocious  watch-dogs  will  do 
under  high  feeding.  He  only  wished  he  might 
throttle  them  and  be  done  with  it,  before  leaving 
the  Farm.  Rob  Delaney  had  made  a  mistake 
about  the  hour  the  moon  would  rise  that  night ; 
it  would  not  show  above  the  mountain  until 
nearly  eleven  o'clock, — and,  well  for  Amy,  the 
hounds,  after  eating  the  raw  meat  thrown  to 
them,  slunk  back  into  their  kennels,  where,  after 
a  few  faint  growls  and  snaps,  they  stretched  them- 
selves out  in  a  dead  kind  of  sleep.  Rob  was  a 
little  scared,  not  knowing  exactly  what  would  be 
the  upshot  of  it ;  if  they  never  woke  up  again, 
and  Amy  gone,  he  would  be  suspected  ;  but  Jthere 
would  be  no  clew  by  which  he  could  be  crim- 
inated,  as  he  had  filled  up  the  bottle  from 
which  he  abstracted  the  chloroform  with  alcohol 
that  was  kept  in  a  demijohn  and  would  never  be 
missed.  Amy  would  be  safe — that  was  all  he 
cared  for  at  present ;  for  that  he  would  have 
risked  even  greater  danger  had  it  been  necessary. 
He  wondered  where  she  was  ;  it  was  very  dark — 
after  ten  o'clock — and  Andy's  preparations  for 
departure  wci*e  nearly  completed.     In  and  out  he 
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went  and  came,  remembering  this  or  going  for 
that,  until  he  thought  that  at  last  nothing  more 
was  to  be  done  but  start ;  but  he  suddenly  recol- 
lected a  coil  of  rope  that  was  hanging  in  the 
barn ;  that  he  could  not  go  without,  as  some  of 
the  sacks  might  burst,  or  something  about  the 
harness  give  way — and  if  he  should  be  without 
rope  he'd  have  no  end  of  trouble.  So,  taking  his 
lantern,  he  ordered  Rob  to  stand  by  the  horses' 
heads  until  he  came  back,  then  trudged  over  to 
the  barn. 

"As  if  the  horses  was  goin' to  run  away!" 
said  Rob,  with  a  low  laugh;  then:  **  I  wonder 
where  Anne  Wyatt  is  ?  " 

He  had  not  long  to  wonder,  for  the  flicker  of 
Andy's  lantern  had  scarcely  disappeared  within 
the  barn  door  before  a  dark  figure,  slight  and 
swift  of  motion,  came  panting  up  to  his  side  and 
stood  speechless. 

**  Anne  Wyatt  ?  " 

"  Yesj  Rob  ;  quick,  quick  !  I've  been  watching 
so  long  ;  quick,  Rob !  "  she  whispered. 

The  lad  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  lifted  her, 
she  half  clambering,  into  the  wagon ;  he  removed 
some  sheep-skins  and  dropped  her  down  into  a 
vacant  space  between  some  tightly-packed  sacks 
of  wool. 

"  Kiss  me  good  bye,  Annei"  he  whispered. 

She  lifted  her  white  face  up  to  his,  and  kissed 
him  as  she  might  have  done  had  he  been  her 
brother. 
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**  Here's  some  bread  and  butter  for  you,  Anne," 
said  Rob,  thrusting  a  paper  parcel  into  her  hand. 
**  I  must  make  haste  and  tell  you  some  things 
before  Andy  gets  back.  When  you  get  to  Cresson 
you'll  know  it  by  hearin'  the  heavy  trains  go  by 
— the  freight  trains  that  be  runnin'  east  or  west  all 
the  time :  then  Andy  will  get  out  to  see  when 
the  western  train  goes  out,  so  that  he  may  un- 
load and  be  ready  for  it.  The  minute  he  leaver 
the  wagon,  do  you  hop  out  and  hide.  He'll  go 
in  the  western  train,  then  the  next  train  that 
comes  from  the  direction  that  he  goes,  is  the  one 
for  you  to  get  on.  It  will  stop  only  for  five  min- 
utes: you  run  up  on  the  platform  and  go  right 
straight  into  the  cars  and  sit  down,  without  seemin* 
to  mind  anybody  ;  then  when  the  conductor  comes 
along  for  the  tickets,  pay  your  fare,  whatever  it 
is,  and  tell  him  you  have  got  separated  from  your 
friends — which  is  true,  Anne — and  want  to 
go  to  Philadelphia  to  them.  I  don't  know  if 
thafs  true,  Anne :  it  may  be,  for  aught  you've  ever 
told  me.  But  there's  Andy  comin'  across  the 
field."  Rob  bounced  out  of  the  front  of  the 
wagon,  having  first  jerked  some  sheep-skins  over 
Amy's  hiding-place,  and  was  standing  at  the 
horses'  heads  when  the  old  fellow  came  up  growl- 
ing in  his  broadest  Highland  dialect  over  having 
had  to  hunt  for  the  coil  of  rope  that  he  had  hung 
on  a  certain  peg  to  be  handy,  but  which  had  been 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  barn.  Rob  said 
nothing,  but  pretended   to   be   busy  about  the 
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gearing  of  the  horses  ;  he  knew  well  enough  who 
moved  the  rope,  but  he  didn*t  want  to  be  ques- 
tioned, for  nothing  hurt  the  boy's  honest  nature 
more  than  being  obliged  even  to  evade  the  truth. 
The  moon  now  suddenly  showed  a  ripple  of  light 
on  the  tree-tops, — it  was  time  to  start. 

"  Tell  the  Maister  if  Josh  didn't  come  by  the 
night  train  Til  wait  till  he  does,  for  there'll  be 
nobody  to  fetch  back  the  wagon  and  team  else." 
Josh  had  been  to  Wheeling  to  sell  a  lot  of 
draught-horses,  and  was  expected  to  meet  Andy 
at  Cresson,  which  by  good  luck  he  did.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  great  heavy  wagon  was  in  motion, 
drawn  by  six  strong  draught-horses,  that  made 
short  work  of  miles  ;  it  rocked  and  swayed  like  a 
vessel  on  rough  water,  crunching  the  stones  and 
bits  of  rock  that  strewed  the  road  under  its  broad 
iron-tired  wheels  with  a  monotonous  metallic 
sound  that  filled  Amy's  soul  with  a  great  dread, 
for  it  made  her  drowsy  to  listen  to  it.  She  was 
very  snug  and  comfortable  in  her  hiding-place, 
and  suppose,  in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, she  should  fall  asleep  and  be  found  there 
when  old  Andy  unpacked  the  wagon  ?  And  sup- 
pose, even  if  she  should  not  fall  asleep,  and  man- 
aged to  get  out  of  the  wagon  unseen,  she  should 
miss  the  train  ?  While  she  was  weighing  her 
chances,  nud  thinking  what  she  would  do  in  case 
of  this  or  that  happening,  she  fell  asleep,  sound 
asleep,  her  head  thrown  back  against  a  wool  sack, 
and  breathing  as  gently  and  calmly  as  if  she  was  in 
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her  bed  at  the  ''Dahl  Farm."  She  was  aroused 
by  a  sudden  crash,  by  the  violent  rearing  and 
plunging  of  the  horses,  and  old  Andy's  voice 
pitched  to  high,  shrill  notes,  swearing  like  a  Hes- 
sian, in  his  efforts  to  control  the  frightened  ani- 
mals.  Amy  thought  they  had  got  to  Cresson,  and 
that  the  crash  she  had  heard  was  from  the  trains 
dashing  past.  But  she  gathered,  after  a  little, 
from  Andy's  loud-voiced  reproaches,  full  of  wrath 
at  the  frightened  horses,  that  an  old  hemlock  tree 
had  fallen  across  the  road  in  their  rear,  the  wagon 
barely  escaping  being  crushed  by  it ;  its  fall  no 
doubt  precipitated  by  the  tremblor  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  heavy  wagon  over  the  rock- 
strewn  road.  Then  Amy  knew  that  she  had  been 
a'^leep  ;  she  felt  refreshed  and  rested ;  then  she 
lifted  up  her  soul  in  a  strong,  simple  cry  to  Heaven 
for  help  and  protection,  and  not  only  kept  awake 
until  they  reached  Cresson,  but  got  out  of  the 
wagon  without  being  seen,  and  hid  herself  under  a 
rough  porch  at  the  station-house,  until  Andy  went 
off  on  the  westward  train  with  his  wool  sacks,  and 
skins,  little  dreaming  what  he  had  brought  away 
from  "  Dahfs  Farm  **  besides.  Then  the  train 
due  east  came  thundering  along  and  halted  at 
the  station ;  Amy  thought  it  must  be  the  right 
one,  and  sprang  like  a  wild  kitten  up  the  steps 
leading  to  the  platform.  Seeing  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  on  their  way  from 
Loretto  Springs  to  the  sea-side,  come  out  of  the 
station-house  and]  move  toward  the  cars,  she  got 
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right  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  passed  in  as 
they  did.  No  one  noticed  her  white,  frightened 
face,  or  the  hunted  look  in  her  great  blue  eyes, 
or  that  she  trembled  in  every  limb  and  could  get 
no  farther  than  the  first  seat,  right  in  front  of  the 
door.  Adrift  now  more  than  ever,  her  child's 
heart  almost  failed  her ;  thinking  of  finding  her 
way  back  to  Ridge-Croft  was  so  easy,  compared 
with  the  dangers  of  detection,  that  beset  her  that 
a  feeling  of  utter  friendlessness  took  possession 
of  her  at  the  very  outset.  The  whistle  blew,  the 
train  was  in  motion  ;  now  slow,  now  more  rapid, 
now  shooting  along  with  such  velocity  that  as 
she  glanced  out  of  the  window  she  saw  only  a 
white  ghastly  ribbon  of  moonlight,  stretching 
on  without  end,  instead  of  hillsides  and  forest 
trees.  No  sleep  in  her  eyes  now  ;  it  was  near 
daybreak,  and  she  must  be  on  the  alert  against 
the  conductor  came  by.  She  felt  for  her  money, 
and  took  out  the  little  deerskin  bag  that  Rob 
had  made  for  her  to  keep  it  in  ;  it  was  safe,  and 
she  sat  there  with  it  in  her  hand,  waiting  for  the 
conductor,  who  might  not  believe-  her  story,  and 
put  her  off  on  the  roadside.  But  the  conductor, 
a  gorgeous  individual  with  diamond  studs  glitter- 
ing in  his  soiled  shirt-front,  was  not  only  tired, 
but  had  not  been  abstemious  in  the  use  of  drinks 
stronger  than  water  during  the  night ;  on  asking 
her  for  her  ticket  he  did  not  make  the  least  diffi- 
culty when  she  told  him  she  had  lost  her  friends 
and  had  only  some  money  to  pay  her  way  to 
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Philadelphia,  but  took  the  ten-dollar  bill  she  of- 
fered him,  said  it  was  "  All  right,"  pocketed  the 
money,  and  passed  on.  *' All  wrong,"  for  he  did 
not  return  her  change, — and  she,  not  knowing, 
dared  ask  no  questions  about  it  when  he  came 
back  and  passed  her  as  if  he  had  never  seen  or 
spoken  to  her,  hoping  in  his  rogue's  heart  that 
he'd  find  more  such  windfalls  before  the  journey 
ended.  Amy  began  to  feel  very  uneasy  when  she 
saw  him  again ;  he  had  keen,  wicked  black  eyes, 
and  a  coarse  cruel  face, — one  which  it  does  not 
take  a  dog  or  a  child  long  to  read, — and  suppose 
he  should  tell  them  at  Cresson  about  her,  and 
word  should  be  taken  to  John  Dahl,  who  would 
come  or  send  to  Philadelphia  to  bring  her  back  ! 
What  should  she  do  ?  She  could  not  tell,  until 
presently  the  train  crossed  a  long,  magnificent 
bridge  that  stretched  from  the  mountains  to  a 
city  that  lay  gleaming  in  the  early  sunlight  at  the 
other  end  of  it.  She  heard  a  man  say  to  another 
sitting  just  behind  her:  ''That's  Harrisburg." 
She  had  thought  it  was  Philadelphia;  and  now, 
thankful  to  learn  it  was  not,  she  determined  to 
get  out  if  the  train  stopped,  which  it  did,  in  a 
large,  handsome  depot,  where  other  trains  were 
waiting  to  connect  north  and  south, — where  the 
usual  busy  crowds  were  collected,  where  fruit- 
venders,  newsboys  and  hackmen  shouted  together 
in  a  deafening  chorus,  not  at  all  suggestive  of  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Amy  slipped  out  with 
other  passengers,  some  of  whom  were  going  north, 
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some  south  ;  she  followed  the  crowd  out  of  the 
depot,  and  soon  found  herself  wandering  about 
the  streets  of  a  strange  city,  without  a  friend  to 
speak  to.  She  was  hungry  and  tired,  and  sat 
down  on  a  door-step  to  eat  the  bread  and  butter 
Rob  had  given  her  on  leaving  the  "  Farm/' 
Having  satisfied  her  hunger,  she  arose  to  go. 
But  where?  and  what  should  she  do?  She 
could  not  tell.  There  was  a  loneliness  there  in 
that  crowded  street  that  made  her  more  solitary 
and  homeless  than  she  had  ever  felt  before.  It 
was  a  solitude  far  deeper  than  that  of  the  moun- 
tain forests  she  had  just  left;  there,  her  heart 
could  speak  to  things  that  answered  her  back  in 
glows  of  beauty,  in  rich  odors,  in  shrill,  sweet 
trills  and  low  warblings  from  the  leafy  coverts ; 
here,  there  was  hurry  as  if  men  were  being  hunted 
by  some  irresistible  but  unseen  foe  ;  clouds  of 
dust,  piles  of  bricks,  unclean  smells  and  cold  un- 
friendly faces.  She  was  growing  very  sad  ;  but 
she  walked  on,  and  turned  into  a  street  where  but 
few  persons  seemed  to  be  passing.  And  so  she 
wandered  up  and  down,  sitting  occasionally  on  a 
door-step  to  rest.  She  was  afraid  to  speak  to  any 
one,  for  she  saw  that  it  would  be  just  as  easy  for 
her  to  be  taken  Up  and  sent  back  to  Cresson 
as  it  had  been  for  her  to  come  to  Harrisburg,  if 
they  should  question  her  and  force  her  to  tell 
them  where  she  came  from. 

The  sun  was  setting,  and  soon    night  would 
be  upon  the  city.     It  was  a  terrible  thought  to 
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her,  that  of  being  abroad  in  the  streets  all 
night,  where  every  one  seemed  to  have  a  home. 
Nearly  spent,  she  at  last  found  herself  on  the 
outskirts  of  Harrisburg,  where  it  fronts  the  broad, 
beautiful  river  that  bathed  the  feet  of  the  great 
mountains  on  the  other  side,  and  lapped  a  thou- 
sand lovely  islets  on  its  tide.  The  sun  was  gone ; 
twilight  crept,  in  long,  gray,  restful  shadows,  over 
the  scene.  The  sail-boats  went  past,  and  were 
lost  like  phantoms  in  the  shadows ;  the  moun- 
tains seemed  to  grow  into  the  night ;  the  hum 
and  noise  of  the  city  ceased,  and  Amy  only  heard 
the  sound  of  the  river.  Then  she  sat  down  on 
an  old  upturned  boat,  hal/-buried  in  the  sands, 
and  cried.  She  did  not  know  how  long  she  had 
been  there,  when  a  voice  aroused  her — harsh, 
grating,  and  loud. 

"  An*  what  ar*  ye  greetin*  about,  asthore  ?  " 

Amy  lifted  her  face  from  her  knees,  and  saw, 
by  the  light  of  the  lantern  she  carried,  an  old 
crone,  nearly  double,  leaning  on  a  stout  stick 
and  having  a  bag  slung  over  her  shoulder.  **An* 
what  is  the  likes  of  ye  doin'  abroad  at  this 
hour?" 

'  I'm  lost,  ma'am,  and  have  nowhere  to  go," 
said  Amy,  very  pale  and  scared,  thinking  this 
must  certainly  be  one  of  the  wicked  fairies  she 
had  read  about. 

"  An*  where  wor  ye  lost,  surely  ?  " 

"  In  New  York  city,  ma'am,  and  I'm  trying  to 
find  my  way  home." 
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"  An*  Where's  your  home  ?  " 

"  In  Connecticut,  ma'am/* 

"  An*  is  that  in  Ameriky  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,  ma*am.** 

**  Faith  an*  I  don't  know — nor  don't  care  ;  it's 
all  the  same  to  me  ;  only  Td  like  to  know  where 
you*re  goin*  to  shieep  ?  ** 

"  I  don't  know.  I'll  wait  here  until  the  morn- 
ing. 

"  The  divil  fly  away  wid  me  if  you  do !  The 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  be  good  to  uz  ! 
An*  may  they  turn  their  faces  away  from  me  in 
the  last  day  if  I  lave  a  poor,  frindless  child  wid- 
out  a  shelter,  an*  at  tlje  mercy  of  the  wicked  that 
prowl  about  in  the  night,  worse  than  roarin*  lions. 
Come  along  wid  me,  alanna !  where  there's  room 
for  me,  and  my  cat,  and  my  rags,  there's  room 
for  you.     Come,  folly  me  !  '* 

Amy  rose  up  and  followed  the  old  woman, 
guided  by  her  lantern  which  bobbed  up  and 
down  like  an  ignis  fatuus  as  she  hobbled  over 
the  rough,  uneven  ground  towards  her  shanty. 
The  distance  was  not  great.  The  hut  was  small, 
built  up  and  patched  over  with  old  condemned 
boat  timbers — a  rickety,  one-sided  tenement, 
«ibout  big  enough  to  stable  one  cow  in.  Inside, 
it  was  not  much  better:  piles  of  rags,  sending 
forth  unclean  odors,  nearly  filled  the  place;  there 
was  a  small  stove  in  a  corner,  a  broken  chair,  a 
barrel  on  end  that  served  for  a  table,  and  a  rough 
bench.     On  a  small  shelf  stood  a  plaster  cast  of 
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the  Virgin  Mother;  and  over  it,  hanging  by  a 
nail  against  the  smoke-blackened  walls,  was  a 
crucifix.  The  woman  shut  the  door  and  bolted 
it,  placed  her  lantern  upon  the  barrel,  told  Amy 
to  sit.  down,  then  proceeded  to  kindle  a  fire  in 
the  stove,  having  tossed  aside  the  bag  of  rags 
that  she  had  brought  in,  the  result  of  her  day's 
picking  among  the  refuse  of  the  streets  and  alleys 
of  the  city.  The  fire  made,  she  fried  some  meat 
and  drew  a  pot  of  tea,  muttering  and  mumbling 
and  crooning  a  ditty  betimes,  in  a  lingo  that 
sounded  to  Amy*s  ears  very  much  like  the  noise 
made  by  a  coffee-mill  when  grinding,  and  in  a 
voice  that  beggared  description.  She  placed  the 
supper  on  the  barrel,  with  two  cups  and  a  plate 
and  a  half,  inviting  Amy  to  sit  down  and  eat 
something.  Being  hungry  enough  after  her  long 
fast,  she  was  thankful  to  share  the  savory  but 
coarse  food  offered  by  her  hostess,  who,  having 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  said  :  **  God  make 
us  thankful  for  Christ's  sake,"  fell  to,  breaking 
the  bread  in  hunches,  and  tearing  the  fried  meat 
with  her  claw-like  fingers,  dividing  bountifully 
with  the  "  stranger  within  her  gates.'*  The  meal 
over,  the  old  creature,  tired  with  her  day's  raking 
in  the  gutters  and  stooping  over  dirt-heaps,  and 
hobbling  from  Dan  to  Bcersheba  with  her  rag- 
bag over  her  shoulder,  took  a  blackened  pipe 
out  of  her  bosom,  and,  having  stuffed  it  with 
tobacco,  lit  it  and  began  to  smoke,  seemingly 
forgetful  of  her  chance-guest,  who  by  this  time 
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was  very  drowsy,  not  only  from  fatigue  but  from 
the  narcotizing  influence  of  the  tobacco  smoke 
and  the  close  mephitic  atmosphere  that  pervaded 
the  shanty. 

**  Are  ye  shleepy,  asthore  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma*am/* 

"  Lay  down  thin,  whinever  ye  like  to,  in  the 
rags  fornint  ye.  That's  where  I  shleep  meself, 
the  Lord  be  thanked  for  all  His  mercies!  Thim 
are  the  clane  ones  foreninst  ye,  an*  ye'll  shleep 
like  a  bug  in  a  rug,  honey." 

Thankful  for  permission  to  lie  down  anywhere, 
— thankful  to  be  housed  out  of  the  dark,  lonely 
night, — Amy  laid  ofT  her  hat,  knelt  down  and 
said  her  simple  prayers,  then  stretched  herself 
upon  the  pile  of  rags.  Too  weary  to  have  fas- 
tidious thoughts  about  the  meanness  of  her 
couch,  and  altogether  too  thankful  for  misgiv- 
ings at  her  strange  surroundings,  she  fell  asleep. 
When  she  awoke,  she  saw  by  the  dazzling  streaks 
of  sunlight  that  burst  through  the  crevices  in  the 
plank  walls  of  the  shanty  that  it  was  broad  day, 
and  that  she  was  alone.  At  first  she  felt  bewil- 
dered and  confused,  then  gradually  remembered 
how  it  was,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her — for, 
so  far,  her  experience  had  been  discouraging, 
and  quite  the  opposite  of  the  brave  fancies  she 
had  pictured  to  herself  about  getting  home. 
What  should  she  do  ?  She  had  but  four  dollars 
left  of  her  little  hoard  ;  the  conductor  had  robbed 
her  on  the   train    by  not   returning   the    change 
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after  her  fare  was  paid,  but  she  was  unconscious 
of  the  fraud — she  only  thought  it  cost  her  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  travel,  and  if  it  cost  so 
much  to  get  here  from  Cresson,  how  should  she 
ever  get  to  New  York  ?  She  dared  not  tell  her 
story  to  any  one  lest  she  should  be  sent  back  to 
**  Dahl's  Farm  '*  as  a  runaway ;  and  she  could 
not  stay  on  with  the  old  rag-picker ;  in  fact  she 
did  not  intend  to  stay  on  anywhere  longer  than 
she  could  help,  and  but  for  the  sudden  dwind- 
ling away  of  her  money  she  meant  to  have 
pushed  right  on  to  New  York.  She  wished  the 
old  woman  would  come  back;  she  would  have 
felt  comforted  had  she  been  there  to  speak  to. 
She  saw  that  food  had  been  left  for  her,  but  she 
did  not  like  to  eat  it,  seeing  how  old  and  poor 
the  woman  was,  and  how  painfully  she  was 
obliged  to  toil  for  her  daily  bread.  While  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  Amy's  mind,  she 
heard  the  sound  of  a  key  turning — then  there 
was  a  push  against  the  door,  and  the  old  crone 
entered.     She  saw  that  she  had  been  locked  in. 

"An*  ar'  ye  awake,  alanna?"  she  said.  "I 
was  goin'  to  Mass,  an*  slipt  out  quite*  to  keep 
from  rousin'  ye,  ye  looked  so  dead  tired  las* 
night.*' 

**  You  are  very  good  to  me,  ma'am,"  answered 
Amy,  scarcely  knowing  what   to   say,   her   eyes 
following  the  old  creature  as  she  made   prepara- 
tions to  cook  some  breakfast. 
*  Quiet. 
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**  Ther*  was  nothin*  good,  surely,  in  fetchin*  a 
poor  lone  orphan  home  wid  me ;  I'd  desarve  to 
have  the  gates  of  heaven  shut  in  me  own  face  if 
rd  lave  ye  there  greetin'  widout  a  roof  to  cover 
ye.  Come  now :  here's  some  hot  tay,  an'  as  sweet 
a  flitch  of  bacon  as  ye  iver  tasted." 

Again  Amy  partook  of  the  hospitality  so 
kindly  offered  ;  and  when  breakfast  was  over  she 
arose,  and,  tying  on  her  hat,  stood  ready  to  go. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  this  poor  unculti- 
vated old  Irish  woman,  who  had  observed  one  of 
the  very  highest  laws  of  hospitality  by  not  ques- 
tioning her  since  she  had  been  under  her  roof, 
ask  Amy  where  she  was  going. 

"  I  don't  know,  ma'am  ! "  she  replied,  with 
quivering  lips. 

"  Christ  save  us !  Ar'  ye  widout  friends  in- 
tircly?" 

"  I  am  a  stranger  here.  I  am  lost.  I'm  try- 
ing to  find  my  way  to  my  people." 

"Aye,  now  I  remimber!  they  live  in  some  out- 
landish place  in  Canady.  Tell  me,  honey !  have 
ye  got  money  enough  to  take  ye  back  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am — I'm  afraid  not.  I  have  only  got 
four  dollars,  and  one  of  them  you  will  please 
take  to  pay  you  for  what  I  ate,  and  for  sleeping 
here." 

"  The  divil  a  bit  of  it ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  angrily ;  **  d'ye  think  money  can  pay 
for  what's  done  for  Christ's  sake?  Och  !  but  it*s 
bred    in    a    Yankee's    bones    to    haggle    about 
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money  till  his  last  breath!  Four  dollars  won't 
take  ye  to  New  York ;  an*  ye'll  have  to  hire  yer- 
ser  out — poor,  tindher  wean  that  ye  are  ! " 

"  Oh,  I  can  do  that !  I  know  how  to  work  !  I 
can  sew,  and  sweep,  and  iron — ^and — and — make 
myself  useful ! "  said  Amy,  eagerly  grasping  at 
the  idea. 

**Ye  can,  can  ye?  Thin  maybe  I  can  help 
yez.  I  was  pickin*  rags  out  of  a  pile  in  an  alley 
yistherday,  an'  I  hard  a  sarvint  girl  at  the  back 
gate  of  a  house  tell  another  one  stan'in*  by,  that 
the  lady  she  lived  wid  was  lookin'  out  for  a  small 
girl  to  help  in  the  kitchen*,  to  wash  dishes  an' 
the  like.  I'll  show  ye  the  place  ;  it  wouldn't  do 
ye  any  good  for  me  to  go  wid  ye ;  thin  ye  can 
make  your  own  bargain,  avonrneen.  Och !  the 
shame  o*  thim  to  let  the  likes  of  ye  be  outcast 
from  home  an*  frinds  !  " 

**  When  may  I  go,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Right  off,  honey ;  an*  if  ye  iver  stan'  in 
want  of  a  friend,  me  name  is  Nancy  M'alloy,  the 
rag-picker,  fur  want  of  a  betther  occupation  ;  an* 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  the  same,  plase  God." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  I  am  so  very  thankful !  I  don't 
know  how  to  tell  you  how  thankful  I  am  to 
you  ! "  said  Amy,  following  Mrs.  Malloy  out 
of  the  shanty  into  the  bright  sunshine  and  pure 
air,  whose  sparkling  elixir  soon  revived  her  cour- 
age and  spirits. 

"If  ye  get  the  place,  honey,  an'  fine'  yersel* 
put  upon,   keep  a  lookout  for  me.     That    alley 
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back  of  the  house  is  on  my  beat,  an'  I'm  there 
moshly  every  day, — they  bein'  a  wasteful  lot  in 
that  block — niver  savin*  rag  nor  skreed." 

Amy  promised,  glad  at  heart  to  feel  that  she 
had  a  friend  to  fall  back  upon  in  that  strange  city, 
where  all  were  strangers  to  her  and  she  to  them. 
Mrs.  Malloy  showed  her  the  house  when  they  got 
within  sight  of  it,  and  stood  watching  her  as  she 
went  on  alone,  until  she  reached  it,  mounted  the 
marble  steps,  and  timidly  pulled  the  bell-knob, 
as  she  had  been  directed.  The  servant  who 
opened  the  door  conducted  her  into  the  break- 
fast-room as  soon  as  he  learned  her  business, 
wiiere  the  lady  of  the  house,  while  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  her  husband  and  sons,  sat  looking 
over  the  morning  papers.  She  was  taken  with 
Amy's  appearance,  and  did  not  seem  at  all  in- 
terested in  her  personal  history  beyond  learning 
that  she  was  country-bred  and  an  orphan — but 
questioned  her  closely  as  to  what  she  could  do,  if 
she  was  industrious,  obedient,  and  cleanly  in  her 
habits :  in  short  she  was  one  of  those  amiable  la- 
dies who  are  ever  on  the  search  for  a  servant  with 
wings— in  other  words,  for  an  angel  in  disguise, 
one  of  the  fallacious  expectations  of  the  domestic 
state  which  tend  to  make  so  many  impatient,  ty- 
rannical mistresses,  and  so  many  bad,  rebellious 
servants.  She  finally  concluded  to  engage  Amy 
on  trial — and,  if  she  found  she  suited,  would  give 
her  four  dollars  per  month.  Amy  did  suit ;  she 
suited  so  well  that  she  had  part  of  everybody's 
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work  in  that  house  to  help  about ;  but  on  the 
whole  they  were  kind  to  her,  and  the  lady  bought 
and  made  her  a  suit  of  clothing,  from  undergar- 
ments out,  seeing  how  badly  off  she  was  without 
a  change  in  the  now  hot  summer  weather.  It 
was  one  of  the  curses  of  the  child's  sad  lot  that 
she  seemed  to  be  ever  living  out  a  course  of  de- 
ception. Truthful  and  honorable  by  nature,  this 
consideration  was  indescribably  painful  to  her, 
and  she  felt  almost  as  guilty  as  a  thief  when- 
ever she  was  treated  with  more  than  special 
kindness,  and  accepted  gifts  which  were 
prompted  by  a  knowledge  of  her  necessities. 
This  was  the  thorn  in  her  side  at  Mrs.  Dahl's, 
and  although  she  had  left  everything  that  had 
been  given  her  there,  she  could  not  help  feel- 
ing stung  whenever  she  thought  of  the  appar- 
ent ingratitude  of  her  conduct,  and  the  pain 
which  she  knew  it  would  inflict  on  the  good 
motherly  woman  whose  kindness  she  could 
never  forget.  But  she  must  go  to  her  home  or 
die ;  she  was  pining  for  it  with  that  ache  and 
longing  which  science  has  classed  as  nostalgia 
among  human  diseases ;  she  had  been  one  month 
in  service,  she  would  remain  one  more,  and  flit 
away ;  the  four  dollars  she  had  saved,  and  the 
two  months*  wages  would  make  twelve,  and  she 
had  learned  that  it  would  take  less  than  that 
to  pay  her  fare  to  New  York.  She  had  written 
down  in  the  tablets,  so  carefully  guarded  in  the 
case  which  she   had    made    at  "  Dahl's  Farm,'* 
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and  still  wore  suspended  around  her  neck,  when 
she  came  to  Harrisburg,  day  and  date ;  sleeping 
one  night  at  Nancy  Malloy's;  taking  service 
with  Mrs.  Henly  under  her  own  proper  name, 
Amy  Wythe ;  and  the  wages  paid  her. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  this  girl,  cast 
adrift  by  her  own  kith  and  kin,  under  circum- 
stances which  appear  too  cruel  and  strange  to 
be  real,  was  too  wise  and  cunning  for  her  years, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  her  bitter  experiences 
after  the  death  of  her  father  were  well  calculated 
to  develop  in  her  naturally  shrewd,  intelligent 
mind  a  precocity  of  thought  and  action,  a  pa- 
tience and  determination  in  attaining  her  object, 
which  might  almost  rank  her  with  the  heroic 
daughter  of  the  **  Exile  of  Siberia." 

Mrs.  Henly  and  some  of  her  domestics  thought 
that  Amy  was  a  queer,  old-fashioned  girl,  and 
very  grave  for  one  so  young, — but  that  she  was 
knowing  beyond  her  years,  always  willing  and 
ready  to  help,  no  matter  when  or  who,  if  called 
upon,  and  never  out  of  temper  they  all  agreed. 
They  pitied  her,  too,  thinking  she  was  a  little 
deaf;  "for,"  as  they  said,  "  if  it  grows  on  her, 
she'll  never  be  able  to  make  her  living  by  hiring 
out."  But  they  were  mistaken  about  the  deaf- 
ness :  she  was  only  not  yet  accustomed  to  her 
own  name,  which  she  had  resumed ;  she  had 
always  been  known  as  "  Anne  "  at  Dahl's  Farm, 
and  was  called  nothing  else ;  so  now  when  she 
was  addressed  as  Amy,  it  often  fell  as  a  dead 
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sound  upon  her  ears  until,  on  its  being  repeated 
sharply  once  or  twice,  she'd  remember  herself. 
Not  only  this,  but  sometimes  she  would  get  into 
such  a  brtfwn  study  that  they'd  have  to  speak,  or 
repeat,  two  or  three  times,  before  she  could  be 
roused  to  the  fact  that  they  were  talking  to  her. 
No  wonder  they  thought  that  she  was  deaf;  but 
after  a  few  weeks,  having  grown  accustomed  to 
the  new  state  of  things,  the  dulness  of  hearing 
seemed  to  pass  away,  and  they  concluded  that 
she  had  been  suflfering  from  the  effects  of  a  cold 
which  must  have  fallen  on  her  ears.  Mrs.  Henly 
was? particularly  glad  of  this  improvement,  for  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  give  personal  attention 
to  her  training  until  she  was  older,  and  compe- 
tent to  discharge  the  functions  of  housekeeper  in 
her  large  and  luxurious  establishment.  She  was 
just  the  girl  she  had  been  so  long  looking  and 
waiting  for,  to  train  for  future  comfort  to  herself; 
she  had  all  the  essential  qualities  to  be  moulded 
into  just  such  a  housekeeper  as  she  wanted,  and 
she  would  spare  no  pains  with  her.  But  there 
was  a  certain  curiosity  blended  with  her  interest 
in  the  young  creature  who  had  drifted,  seemingly 
by  chance,  to  her  door,  and  been  taken  in.  She 
saw  that  she  was  no  common  child  ;  there  was  an 
air  of  refinement  and  an  intelligence  about  her 
which  convinced  Mrs.  Henly  that  she  had  a  his- 
tory. But  Amy  never  deviated  from  what  she 
had  first  stated,  and  when  occasionally  pushed  to 
the  wall  by  the  close  questioning  of  her  fellow- 
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servants,  she  would  evade  their  scrutiny  by  affect- 
ing just  at  that  moment  to  be  very  busy ;  and  if 
she  had  no  excuse  to  get  off,  she  would  remain 
silent.  Putting  this  and  that  together,  they  were 
convinced  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  the  case. 
The  house-maid  saw  her  once  in  a  close  confab 
with  old  Nancy  Malloy,  the  rag-picker,  and  she 
declared  that  Amy  had  turned  very  red  in  the 
face  when  she  found  that  it  was  noticed,  and  ran 
into  the  house.  This  fact  was  discussed  among 
the  servants,  some  of  whom  said  it  did  not  look 
well  for  her  to  have  such  an  acquaintance,  while 
one  or  two  of  them  thought  it  was  only  an  acci- 
dental thing,  for  Nancy  Malloy  was  very  sociable, 
and  never  failed  to  have  something  to  say  to  any 
one  who  might  be  lounging  at  the  back  gates  of 
the  alley  when  she  was  fishing  for  rags  in  the 
gutter.  The  laundress  and  house-maid,  who  were 
both  given  to  novel-reading,  declared  their  firm 
belief  that  Amy  was  the  rag-pickers  grand- 
daughter, or  perhaps  a  stolen  child  that  she  had 
brought  up.  These  whispers  in  time  reached 
Mrs.  Henly's  ears,  who  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
find  out  what  possible  connection  there  could  be 
between  Yi^v prot^g^e  and  so  disreputable  a  person 
as  the  old  Irish  rag-picker.  That's  the  way  this 
fashionable,  worldly  lady  put  it.  Perhaps,  had  one 
of  God's  angels  been  deputed  to  judge  between 
her  and  the  despised  old  woman  whom  she  had 
stigmatized  as  disreputable,  the  story  of  Dives 
and   Lazarus  might   have   been   repeated.     Not 
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that  Mrs.  Henly  was  a  wicked  woman :  in  fact 
she  was  good  of  her  sort ;  but  a  love  of  the  world, 
an  overweening  passion  for  the  **  purple  and  fine 
linen  "  of  life,  had  made  her  almost  oblivious  of 
everything  opposed  to  the  social  tyrannies  of  so- 
ciety, to  pride  and  ambition.  The  refrain  of  her 
life's  litany  was:  "  From  poverty  or  the  appear- 
ance thereof;  deliver  me.  That  I  may  be  a  queen 
of  society,  and  dress  better,  and  give  finer  din- 
ners, and  have  a  more  stylish  equipage  and  more 
luxurious  appointments  in  my  handsome  house, 
and-more  costly  jewels,  and  a  greater  number  of 
Parisian  toilettes  than  others,  I  beseech  thee  to 
hear  us."  Now,  I  mean  no  travesty  of  the  sol- 
emn Litany  of  the  ritual ;  but  don't  you  know 
that  the  trinity  of  evil,  the  world,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil,  have  also  their  litany  and  ritual — anti- 
thetical, it  is  true,  to  that  of  the  Church,  but  as 
binding  in  its  precepts,  and  calling  for  a  slavish 
obedience  to  its  laws,  even  unto  martyrdom,  in 
its  votaries,  as  merciless  as  tyrannical  ?  We  all 
know  this,  and  need  not  be  told  that  while  one 
brings  naught  but  feverish  unrest,  the  canker  of 
unsatisfied  desires,  a  consuming  ambition,  a  wast- 
ing of  life's  best  energies,  an  ever  hardening  cal- 
lousness that  withers  at  the  root  the  best  gifts  of 
nature  and  grace  ;  and  in  the  end  death  without 
hope,  and  a  going  forth  of  the  soul  stultified, 
crippled  and  stripped  of  all  righteousness,  to  be 
judged;  the  other  brings,  first,  grace  **  that 
worketh   patience   in  tribulation,  patience  trial, 
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trial  hope,  and  hope  that  confoundeth  not,  be- 
cause the  charity  of  God  is  poured  forth  in  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  *'  until  at  last  comes 
the  crowning  reward  of  eternal  life. 

But  there  was  not  much  for  Mrs.  Henly  to 
learn, — question  as  closely  as  she  might.  Amy 
told  the  truth.  She  was  a  stranger  in  Harris- 
burg;  she  was  an  orphan,  thrown  upon  the 
world  without  resources ;  she  had  come  there  in 
hopes  of  getting  a  place  where  she  could  earn  her 
bread,  but,  not  knowing  a  soul,  she  had  wandered 
about  the  streets  all  day,  and  must  have  spent 
the  night  there  had  not  the  rag-picker  given  her 
shelter  and  food :  it  was  she  who  directed  her  to 
Mrs.  Henly's,  having  overheard  one  of  the  ser- 
vants at  the  alley  gate  tell  another  at  the  other 
gate  that  a  kitchen-girl  was  wanted  at  her  house. 
Beyond  this,  thumbscrews  could  not  have  ex- 
torted another  word  from  Amy  about  herself,  and 
Mrs.  Henly  was  obliged  to  be  content,  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned  ;  but  her  active  imagination 
immediately  pictured  to  herself  that  Nancy  Mai- 
loy*s  hut  was  a  den. of  thieves,  and  this  girl  per- 
haps the  emissary  employed  to  spy  out  her 
wealth  of  silver,  diamonds  and  gold  :  where  the 
treasures  were  kept,  and  how  they  were  to  be  got 
at,  and  finally  to  admit  under  cover  of  night  a 
band  of  burglars  into  her  house,  prepared  not 
only  to  steal  but  to  murder.  And  she  wrought 
herself  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  she  ordered  her 
cook,  an  old  and  faithful  servant,  to  lock  Amy  in 
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her  room  every  night,  and  keep  a  close  watch  on 
her  movements  during  the  day ;  indeed  she  went 
so  far  as  to  insist  on  Mr.  Henly  s  employing  the 
surveillance  of  the  police,  which  he  faithfully 
promised  to  do,  but  forgot  it.  But  Mrs.  Henly's 
nervous  fears  were  not  allowed  to  harass  her 
long,  for  one  morning  before  breakfast  it  was  dis- 
covered, just  when  every  one  was  wanting  her  for 
odds  and  ends  of  work,  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, that  Amy  had  disappeared.  The  cook 
had  unlocked  her  door  betimes,  for  she  got  up 
earlier  than  usual  to  go  down  and  see  about  her 
French  rolls  and  muffins,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  being  a  guest  in  the  house,  and  she  anxious 
to  have  everything  of  the  nicest  to  do  him  honor; 
and  when  she  had  unlocked  Amy's  door,  she 
opened  it  and  called  her;  she  saw  her  with  her 
own  two  eyes  asleep  there,  then  she  saw  her  get 
up  off  her  pillow,  wide  awake,  and  heard  her  say 
she'd  be  down  in  a  minute,  with  her  own  two 
ears.  Since  which  she  hadn't  seen  so  much  as  a 
shadow  of  her.  That  was  the  cook's  story,  true 
in  all  its  details.  Then  they  went  up  to  rum- 
mage her  box  and  drawers,  to  see  if  they  could 
find  a  trace  of  her,  but  they  found  only  her 
clothes;  she  had  taken  nothing  away  except 
what  she  wore  when  she  came:  she  was  gone. 
Mrs.  Henly,  full  of  the  thought  of  the  great  pro- 
spective services  which  she  had  settled  in  her  own 
mind  Amy  should  render  her  in  the  future,  was 
not   only  angry  but   bitterly   disappointed,  and 
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really  sorry,  for  her  own  sake,  that  she  had  been 
so  hasty ;  not  that  she  cared  a  snap  for  the  wound 
which  that  hastiness  inflicted  on  the  friendless 
girl,  but  the  blow  rebounded  on  her  own  dear 
self  in  a  way  she  didn't  at  all  fancy.  She  knew, 
she  said,  that  that  horrid  old  rag-picker  had 
coaxed  her  off,  and  had  her  concealed  some- 
where ;  indeed  so  sure  was  she  of  it  that  she  sent 
a  policeman  to  Nancy  Malloy's  hut  to  see  into 
the  matter ;  but  from  the  hullabaloo  raised  by 
her,  and  the  bitter  charges  flung  with  the  velocity 
of  steam-power  against  Mrs.  Henly,  you  would 
have  imagined  that  Nancy  Malloy  was  convinced 
that  Mrs.  Henly  or  some  of  them  there  had  mur- 
dered her:  she  threatened  her  with  the  law  if  she 
didn't  produce  the  orphin  she  had  took  to  her 
dure,  an*  was  last  seen  in  her  house,  and  Anally 
ended  in  going  off  in  a  tirade  of  old  Galway  Irish 
that  made  the  policeman — who  was  convinced  she 
knew  nothing  of  the  girl — stick  his  fingers  into 
his  ears  and  take  to  his  heels.  Then  she  sat 
down  panting  on  the  step  of  her  door,  where  she 
was  busy  sorting  rags  when  the  officer  came,  her 
faithful  Irish  heart  stirred  more  with  joy  than  the 
fury  she  had  assumed  for  the  occasion, — for  she 
well  knew  that  at  that  very  moment  Amy  was  on 
her  way  to  New  York,  if  not  already  there. 

Amy  had  been  paid  her  second  month's  wages 
the  day  before,  which  made  up  the  sum  she  re- 
quired ;  and  Nancy  Malloy,  to  whom  she  had 
confided  her  intention  of  going  in  search  of  her 
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friends,  had  obtained  all  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  her  some  days  before,  as  to  the  train  she 
was  to  go  in,  the  hour  of  its  starting,  what  the 
fare  was,  where  the  depot  was.  and  how  she  was 
to  buy  her  ticket.  It  was  settled  between  them 
that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go  in  the  half- 
past  five  A.M.  train,  which  she  did,  everything 
having  prospered  beyond  her  most  sanguine 
hopes. 

Oh,  this  seemed  indeed  like  going  home !  once 
in  New  York,  she  could  cross  the  ferry  to  Brook- 
lyn,— she'd  find  out  which  ferry  by  asking  every 
one  she  met ;  from  Brooklyn  she  would  still  ask 
the  way  until  she  reached  the  Bolton  cars,  get 
into  them,  then  hey  for  home !  She  could 
scarcely  contain  herself;  she  wished  the  train 
would  go  faster — aye,  twice  as  fast ;  and  when- 
ever it  stopped  at  the  by-stations  she  braced  her 
back  against  the  seat  and  her  feet  against  the 
floor,  as  if,  by  the  very  energy  of  her  will,  she 
could  impel  it  onwards.  The  car  she  was  in  was 
at  first  very  much  crowded ;  but  many  county 
people— who  had  been  to  Harrisburg  attending  a 
political  convention,  and  who  lived  here  and 
there  along  the  route — got  off  at  various  places ; 
then  men  from  the  rear  cars,  who  were  tired  of 
being  doubled  up  so  long,  came  straggling 
through  this  one — staring  around,  then  stalking 
back  again  to  their  seats ;  after  them  came  the 
"  candy-boys,"  the  "  illustrated-paper  "  boys,  the 
**  pi's-an'eggs  **  boys,  and  the  "  pop-corn  "  boys — • 
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who  Amy  at  first  thought  were  offering  free  re- 
freshments to  travellers,  until  one  of  them  played 
off  some  sharp  practice  on  the  fat  woman  beside 
her  about  the  change  he  should  have  returned ; 
she  snatched  the  amount  due  to  her  out  of  his 
hand,  and  gave  him  a  rousing  slap  on  his  cheek, 
to  the  amusement  of  every  one  in  her  immediate 
vicinity.  Amy,  watchful  of  every  cent,  hoarding 
her  money  like  a  miser  for  fear  it  would  not  hold 
out  long  enough  to  take  her  home,  had  not  been 
beguiled  into  either  accepting  any  of  the  tempt- 
ing wares  of  these  peripatetic  dealers,  when  she 
thought  .they  were  freely  offered,  or  buying  them 
when  she  discovered  her  mistake ;  but  they  had 
amused  her,  and  she  looked  after  them  as  they 
went  out  of  the  car,  one  after  the  other,  wonder- 
ing if  they  spent  their  lives  travelling  about  on 
the  trains,  selling  in  that  way.  A  group  of  men 
were  standing  on  the  platform,  talking  to  the 
conductor;  some  of  them  were  smoking,  she 
could  see  through  the  window;  and  presently, 
when  the  conductor  opened  the  door,  holding  it 
so  for  a  moment  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him, 
and  just  as  he  was  turning  off.  Amy  saw  John 
Dahl's  broad-brimmed  hat  and  sharp  visage  tow- 
ering a  head  above  them  all.  He  was  not  ten  feet 
from  her ;  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it, — it 
was  surely  he.  She  almost  cried  out  in  her  terror ; 
she  felt  her  blood  curdling  in  her  veins ;  she 
shrivelled  up  into  a  heap  in  the  corner  of  her  seat, 
her  white  face  pressed  against  the  panelling  of 
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the  car.  Two  heavy,  large  men  in  front  of  her 
were  reading  the  papers  they  had  just  bought ; 
the  fat  woman,  having  devoured  her  "  pi*s-an*- 
^ggs,"  was.  snoring  beside  her ;  there  were  people 
up  and  down,  filling  the  seats  comfortably,  but 
not  one  of  them  all  had  noticed  her — each  one 
being  occupied  with  his  or  her  own  affairs ;  who 
then  would  have  troubled  themselves  to  rescue 
her  from  John  Dahl  should  he  discover  her  there, 
and  claim  her  as  his  runaway  bound  servant? 
The  big  men,  who  now  held  their  picture-papers 
outspread  before  them,  greedy  of  seeing  as  much 
as  they  could  get  at  once,  screened  her  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  from  sight ;  but  if  he  should  come  in,* 
and  walk  through  and  back,  as  the  others  had 
done,  she  felt  that  nothing  could  save  her — for 
would  he  not  know  her  dress,  even  should  he  not 
see  her  face?  Why,  she  asked  herself,  did  she 
not  wear  the  blue  calico  dress  and  straw  hat  that 
Mrs.  Henly  had  given  her?  And  so  for  about 
thirty  minutes  she  cowered  in  the  corner  of  her 
seat,  expecting  every  instant  to  feel  a  heavy  grasp 
on  her  shoulder,  until  the  minutes  seemed  length- 
ened into  hours  by  the  mortal  dread  she  was  in  ; 
then,  with  a  desperate  determination  to  face  the 
worst,  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  man  immediately  in  front  of  her, 
to  see  what  her  enemy  might  be  doing — looked 
just  in  time  to  see  him,  having  finished  his  pipe, 
turn  away  and  go  back  to  his  car — not  the  next 
one — her  eyes  sharpened   by  fear  and  hope,  saw 
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him  moving,  in  his  usual  shambling,  deliberate 
gait,  through  that  into  the  one  in  the  rear  of  it, 
where  he  took  his  seat.  She  knew  that  he  was 
going  to  New  York,  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  about 
her:  she  would  watch  his  movements, — oh,  no 
vulture  could  watch  more  keenly  than  she  would, 
to  see  whether  he  stopped  at  Philadelphia,  or 
went  on ;  if  he  got  off  at  Philadelphia,  she  would 
go  on — if  he  continued  the  journey  to  New  York, 
she  would  stay  there.  The  end  of  the  matter 
was  that  John  Dahl  did  go  on  to  New  York ;  he 
was  on  his  way  there  with  another  lot  of  draught- 
horses  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  same  par- 
ties who  bought  the  others ;  he  did  not  feel  easy 
about  it  altogether,  fearing  there  might  be  some 
lying  in  wait  for  him  to  arrest  and  bring  him  to 
punishment  for  the  abduction  of  a  child,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived;  but  he  was  altogether  desperate 
by  this  time,  having  expected  every  hour  since 
Amy's  disappearance  to  have  the  officers  of  the 
law  down  upon  him  ;  and  he  was  determined,  if 
the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  to  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it  and  be  lavish  of  his  money  to 
one  or  two  of  those  smart  detectives  he  had 
heard  of,  to  whom  he  would  give  the  necessary 
clew  for  the  tracing  out  and  finding  Silas  Brown, 
who,  if  he  was  to  suffer,  should  suffer  with  him. 
Anything  would  be  better,  he  thought,  than  that 
perpetual  stagnant  dread  that  had  made  his  life  a 
burden  to  him  for  months  past,  and  turned  his 
blood  to  water.     He  might  have  spared  himself, 
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however,  all  this  unnecessary  uneasiness,  for  the 
affair  was  forgotten  in  the  mighty  rush  of  events 
and  the  wild,  maddening  roar  of  life  in  New 
York;  it  had  long  ago  been  supplanted  in  the 
public  mind  and  sympathies  by  greater  horrors 
and  an  ever  recurring  newness  of  sensational  inci- 
dents; in  fact  before  he  had  got  back  to  his 
mountain -home  that  time,  it  was  a  thing  of  the 
past,  nearly  forgotten.  Of  course  he  was  igno- 
rant of  this,  and  imagined  because  it  had  assumed 
such  importance  in  his  own  mind  that  the  affair 
had  been  kept  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  that 
the  officers  of  the  law,  on  the  qui  vive  for  him, 
were  ready  to  pounce  upon  him  the  instant  he 
made  his  appearance — and  he  was,  in  his  dogged, 
desperate  mood,  ready  for  them,  and  also  his 
sleek  friend  Joseph  Wythe,  alias  Silas  Brown. 

Amy  was  not  long  in  making  the  discovery 
that  John  Dahl  had  no  idea  of  getting  off  at  Phil- 
adelphia ;  for  when  the  train  entered  the  depot 
she  saw  through  the  open  doors  of  the  cars  that 
he  was  leaning  back  in  his  seat  sound  asleep,  and 
that  every  one  in  that  car  remained  seated ;  she 
was  slipping  out,  when  some  ladies  on  the  plat- 
form who  inquired  for  the  New  York  cars  were 
shown  into  that  one :  then  she  understood  how 
it  was,  and  without  loss  of  time  swiftly  plunged 
right  out  into  the  su*  ging  crowds  that  thronged 
the  depot,  struggling  along,  pushed,  jostled  and 
jammed  almost  thrown  off  her  feet  at  times,  and 
forced  here  and  there  with  irresistible  impetus  as 
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they  rushed  up  and  down  and  across  in  conflict- 
ing groups,  all  intent  on  something  or  other 
which  they  seemed  to  think  was  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  make  the  sun  stand  stilL  All  at  once, 
the  rush  and  confusion  having  subsided,  Amy 
found  herself  standing,  nearly  breathless,  in  a  nar- 
row, muddy  street,  her  face  colorless  and  her 
eyes  wide  staring  with  fright.  Uncertain  where 
to  go  or  what  to  do,  she  stood  looking  up  and 
down  this  ill-smelling,  filthy  thoroughfare,  and 
she  wondered  if  any  of  tlie  dingy  houses  in  it 
would  give  her  admission  ;  she  did  not  like  to 
knock  at  the  doors  and  ask  to  be  taken  in,  for 
they  might  think  if  she  did  that  she  was  a  beggar, 
and  drive  her  away ;  then  she  went  a  block  fur- 
ther, walking  slowly,  to  rest  and  recover  her 
breath,  when  she  saw  a  baker's  shop  at  the  cor- 
ner, which  she  entered  to  buy  some  rolls.  The 
woman  was  waiting  on  two  boys,  and  told  Amy 
to  sit  down  on  the  bench— that  she  would  attend 
to  her  in  a  minute — which  she  was  thankful 
enough  to  do.  At  last  the  boys  stowed  their 
parcels  in  their  baskets  and  marched  off,  munch- 
ing ginger-cake;  and  Amy  bought  her  rolls — 
nice-looking  ones  to  come  out  of  so  filthy  a  local- 
ity. She  felt  in  her  pocket  for  her  purse, — the 
purse  Rob  had  made  and  given  her, — but  it  was 
gone,  gone  with  every  penny  she  had  in  the 
world,  except  a  few  five-cent  bits  that  were  lying 
loose  in  the  folds  of  her  handkerchief,  where 
they  had  accidentally   dropped.      She   paid   for 
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the  rolls,  trying  to  keep  back  her  tears;  but 
It  was  too  much — she  burst,  into  low,  moaning 
sobs,  so  full  of  pitiful  grief  that  the  shop-woman, 
who  was  a  Quakeress,  was  moved  to  compassion, 
and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter?  She 
sobbed  out  her  grievance :  a  stranger  in  the  city, 
without  friends;  her  money  lost!  It  seemed 
cruel  and  hard !  it  was  the  drop  that  overflowed 
her  cup,  and  made  her  feel  a  great  desolation  of 
spirit ;  she  could  not  have  defined  it  as  such,  but 
that  is  what  it  was,  all  the  same. 

*•  Is  thee  telling  me  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  ma'am  !  "  replied  Amy,  looking 
up  into  her  face  with  streaming  eyes. 

**  Then  some  rogue  picked  thy  pocket.  Where 
has  thee  been  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  the  cars  this  morning,**  she  replied. 

"  There's  always  pickpockets  at  the  depot. 
Thee  should  have  taken  better  care.  I'm  sorry 
for  thee.     What's  thee  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  rU  hire  out,  ma'am ;  that's  all  I  can  do,**  she 
sobbed. 

**Thee  had  better  do  so,  if  thee  has  no  friends 
here,"  answered  the  prim,  practical  Quakeress, 
who,  poor  herself,  was  too  well  accustomed  to  the 
tricks  of  the  c\\y  gamins  not  to  be  on  her  guard  now 
even  when  her  womanly  instincts  whispered  that 
the  case  of  friendlessness  and  destitution  before 
her  was  a  genuine  one.  "And  here,  take  these 
rolls ;  maybe  thee'll  be  hungry,"  she  added,  obey- 
ing her  limited  ideas  of  humanity,  which  seemed 
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unto  her  good,  so  long  as  she  gave  bona  fide 
bread  to  the  hungry^  and  not  a  stone,  besides  the 
good  advice  thrown  in.  Amy  thanked  her,  put 
the  rolls  in  her  pocket,  and  turned  to  go,  with 
such  a  look  of  sorrow  in  her  young  face  that  the 
shop-woman,  thinking  of  her  own  fair-haired  little 
ones,  up-stairs,  called  after  her,  saying:  '*Sce 
here :  thee  mustn't  wander  about  the  streets  late. 
If  thee  can  do  no  better,  thee  may  come  back 
here  and  sleep, — that  is,  if  thee  hasn't,  got  the 
whooping-cough,  or  the  itch,  or  the  like.*' 

"Thank  you,  ma*am.  Will  you  please  give 
me  a  drink  of  water." 

The  water  was  readily  given  ;  Amy  drank  it, 
and  went  her  way, — walking,  walking,  through 
the  long  dusty  streets,  until  she  felt  ready  to 
drop  with  heat  and  fatigue.  She  rang  the  bells 
of  several  houses  and  asked  if  they  wanted  to 
hire  a  girl,  but  no  one  seemed  to  be  in  need  of 
that  kind  of  help,  and  she  drifted  on  under  the 
July  sun,  as  great  a  stranger  in  the  tides  of  hu- 
manity surging  around  her  as  if  she  had  dropped 
like  an  aerolite  out  of  the  air.  Again  and  again, 
at  area  windows,  at  hall  doors,  at  alley  gates  she 
stopped,  making  the  same  timid  inquiry:  "Do 
you  want  to  hire  a  girl  ?  *'  with  the  same  negative 
result,  which  left  her  nothing  to  do  but  to  move 
on,  her  head  burning,  her  feet  blistered  by  the 
scorched  pavements.  At  last  she  felt  sick,  every- 
thing wavered  before  her;  she  seemed  to  be 
floating  in  the  air;  but  she  knew  that  she  must 
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not  give  up,  for  should  she  drop  there  she  knew 
they'd  search  her  to  ascertain  where  she  belonged 
and  would  find  her  carefully-guarded  secret  writ- 
ten in  black  and  white  in  the  case  she  wore  sus- 
pended around  her  neck,  and  send  her  back  to 
Dahl's  Farm,  it  being  set  down  in  the  memoranda 
that  her  uncle  had  placed  her  there.  She  must 
keep  up,  that  was  clear ;  and  rousing  every  en- 
ergy of  her  will,  she  did.  She  was  pushed  about 
by  the  crowds  hurrying  up  and  down  like  two 
currents;  she  was  nearly  run  over  by  vehicles  in 
crossing  the  streets;  and  at  last,  too  weak  to  re- 
sist, she  was  urged  along  by  a  stream  of  people 
who  were  all  going  in  the  one  direction.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  though  the  sun  was 
now  dropping  low  towards  the  west,  its  rays  re- 
tained all  the  fierce  fervor  of  noonday.  At  last 
the  throng  thinned  out  at  a  certain  point,  some  of 
the  people  going  one  way,  some  another,  diverg- 
ing to  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  where 
their  pleasant  homes,  and  rest,  awaited  them. 
Amy  was  now  almost  alone,  on  a  broad  flagged 
pavement  shaded  by  large  trees ;  but  she  stag- 
gered and  stumbled  along,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left  ;  in  fact  there  was  a  blinding 
mist  over  her  eyes,  and  the  same  dizziness  that 
nearly  suspended  her  consciousness.  But  all  at 
once,  through  that  film  that  was  gathering  like  a 
shadow  of  death  around  her,  there  came  a  sweet 
refreshing  sound,  the  tinkling  and  plashing  of 
falling   waters :    she    stopped    to  listen,  leaning 
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against  the  high  iron  railings  of  an  enclosure.  It 
must  be  very  near ;  for  as  she  stands  there,  and 
the  rush  and  rumble  of  wheels  and  the  clatter  of 
hoofs  on  the  stone-paved  streets  subside,  she  hears 
it  more  distinctly,  and  the  sound  revives  and 
gives  her  strength.  The  film  passes  from  her 
eyes — blown  back,  like  a  fog,  by  her  roused  vital- 
ity— and,  looking  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sound  came,  she  saw,  not  a  hundred  feet  from 
her,  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  square  where 
the  grass  looked  like  green  velvet,  and  which  was 
surrounded  by  tall,  wide-spreading  elms  and  oaks 
of  a  century's  growth,  a  superb  fountain,  its  jets 
of  spray  springing  high  in  the  air,  where  they 
turned  to  gold  and  ruby  in  the  level  rays  of  the 
sun  ere  they  fell  tinkling  and  foaming  into  the 
broad,  deep  marble  basin  below.  Flagged  walks 
intersected  the  green  expanse  of  the  square, 
and  seats  were  placed  about  conveniently, 
where  the  wearied  and  overtasked  of  that  great 
busy  city  might  rest  themselves  and  enjoy  the. 
refreshment  of  green  trees,  the  sweet  smell  of 
the  grass,  and  the  music  of  that  beautiful  foun- 
tain. Amy  saw  people  entering  by  a  gate  not  far 
from  her,  and  passing  through  as  if  it  were  free 
for  all ;  and  with  feeble,  slow  steps  she  made  an 
effort  and  reached  it,  and  went  in.  The  very 
smell  of  the  grass  was  a  restorative,  and  she  felt 
under  the  great  over-arching  trees  as  if  a  friendly 
roof  sheltered  her.  Reaching  the  fountain,  she 
dropped  on  the  grass  beside  the  basin,  bared  her 
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head  and  plunged  in  her  hands  and  dashed  the 
cool  healing  waters  over  her  face.;  then  she 
trailed  her  fingers  through  the  transparent  rip- 
ples, and  leaning  forward  held  up  her  face  under 
the  glittering  spray,  which  fell  softly  and  like  a 
blessing  upon  it  while  she  listened  to  its  song  as 
to  the  voice  of  a  friend.  No  one  disturbed  or 
spoke  to  her ;  it  was  too  common  a  thing  to  see 
children  hanging  around  the  fountain  for  it  to  at- 
tract special  attention,  and  she  drank  from  her 
hands,  bathed  her  temples  again  and  again,  for- 
getful for  the  moment  that  she  must  soon  be  up 
and  going.  Now  there  came  a  low  rustling  sound 
overhead  :  the  soft  south  wind  was  blowing ; 
birds,  that  had  all  day  been  hiding  under  the  leafy 
coverts  of  the  trees  from  the  withering  heat,  darted 
forth  on  swift  wings,  disporting  themselves  in  the 
ambient  air,  trilling  their  wildwood  notes,  easing 
their  hearts  of  pent-up  song.  How  sweet  to  be  here 
after  her  weary  tramp !  and  how  she  would  like 
to  sleep  there  by  the  fountain,  through  the  short, 
warm  night,  if  they  would  only  let  her!  She  re- 
membered the  rolls  in  her  pocket,  and  drawing 
them  out,  dipped  them  in  the  fountain  and  ate 
them  with  thankfulness ;  her  repast  over,  she  be- 
thought herself  of  what  the  shop-woman  had  told 
her  about  coming  there  to  sleep,  if  she  did  not 
find  a  place  before  night,  and  rose  reluctantly  to 
go ;  none  too  soon,  for  a  policeman  strolled  up, 
and  told  her  she  had  better  be  going,  as  it  would 
not  be  long  before  the  gates  would  be  closed  for 
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the  night.  Home! — ah!  had  he  only  known 
how  homeless  she  was !  What  then  ?  Well,  only 
the  routine  prescribed  by  law  for  vagrants,  the 
"station-house/'  then  the  "almshouse."  She 
knew  nothing  of  this,  however ;  but  the  hope  of 
her  life  was  staked  on  her  silence,  and  she  let  him 
think  she  was  only  idling  there  for  pastime  and 
had  a  home.  The  very  word  nerved  her,  and  as 
she  left  the  beautiful  square  she  thought  to  her- 
self :  "  Yes,  I  have  got  a  home,  and  I  mean  to 
get  to  it  if  it  takes  me  years  and  years  to  find  it. 
I'll  go  back  to  the  baker's  and  sleep  there  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  before  this  time  somebody 
will  be  sure  to  hire  me.'* 

But  where  was  the  baker's?  somewhere  not  far 
from  the  depot,  in  a  dirty  narrow  street,  she 
knew,  and  she  went  along,  asking  now  one,  then 
another,  where  the  depot  was,  supposing  there 
was  but  one ;  some  told  her  where  one  was, 
pointing  in  one  direction,  and  some  where  the 
other  was  located,  pointing  in  another.  Con- 
fused and  bewildered,  she  wandered  up  one 
street  and  down  another, — they  all  looked  alike 
to  her  ;  and  she  saw  that  people  were  lighting 
the  gas  in  the  shop  windows,  but  yet  no  signs  of 
the  place  she  was  looking  for  appeared.  She 
turned  into  a  cross  street,  more  gloomy-looking 
from  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  lofty  ware- 
houses on  each  side  than  any  she  had  yet  seen  ; 
indeed  it  was  so  nearly  dark  there  that  a  man 
was  lighting  the  lamps;  she  almost  ran  now  to 
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get  to  a  more  open  space  that  lay  some  blocks 
before  her.  When  she  emerged  from  the  dark 
thoroughfare,  Amy  saw  a  large  and  lofty  edifice, 
somewhat  removed  from  the  street,  but  fronting 
the  entrance  to  it,  which  was  reached  by  broad 
stone  steps.  This  building  was  as  large  as  John 
DahKs  barn ;  but,  unlike  that,  there  was  a  tower 
beside  it,  and  a  great  gold  cross  on  the  roof, 
which  shone  brightly  as  it  caught  the  last  linger- 
ing day-beams.  She  wondered  if  it  was  a  barn  ; 
for  as  yet  she  had  never  seen  a  place  of  worship 
except  the  plain  old  meeting-house  near  Ridgc- 
Croft ;  if  it  was,  maybe  they'd  pity  her  when  she 
told  them  she  had  no  home,  and  let  her  come  in 
and  sleep  in  the  clean  straw.  How  thankful 
she'd  be  for  a  corner,  where  she'd  be  quite  out  of 
every  one's  way,  for  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
very  much  afraid  as  night  drew  on  apace.  Reach- 
ing the  steps,  she  paused  and  looked  in  and  saw 
at  once  that  it  was  not  a  barn  :  the  doors  were 
open,  and  the  last  flickering  of  daylight  shone 
with  startling  effect  on  a  large  crucifix  against 
the  wall  of  the  vestibule,  where  the  thorn- 
crowned  head  of  the  pale  Christ  seemed  to  bow 
towards  her.  She  knew  Him  by  what  she  had 
so  often  heard  read,  and  read  herself,  in  the 
Bible,  from  her  earliest  recollection,  only  now, 
in  the  fading,  glimmering  light,  in  her  forlorn- 
ncss  and  utter  friendlcssness,  in  her  utter  ig- 
norance of  even  the  rudest  styles  of  art,  and 
still    under  the  influence  of    the  teachings   she 
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had  imbibed  against  **  graven  images,"  she 
thought  it  was  real,  and  stood  with  clasped 
hands  and  motionless  gaze  before  it,  and  a  yearn- 
ing  wish  in  her  heart  to  creep  in  and  drop  on 
the  floor  at  His  feet.  She  knew  that  He 
would  not  drive  her  away,  or  let  her  go  wander- 
ing through  the  night  about  that  strange  city, 
for  had  He  not  said :  **  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me  and  forbid  them  not."  But  was 
He  not  nailed  there  to  the  cruel  Cross,  and  might 
not  some  of  those  who  put  Him  to  death  come 
and  drive  her  away,  and  thrust  her  forth  again 
into  the  darkness  ?  Two  or  three  persons,  with 
serene,  grave  countenances,  came  out,  and  she 
noticed  that  a  light  shone  through  the  doors 
which  they  opened  for  their  exit ;  they  passed 
her  by,  not  seeming  to  mind  her  being  there  ; 
then  others  followed,  singly  and  in  groups,  speak- 
ing in  low,  gentle  tones,  or  silently  peaceful, 
as  they  might  well  be  whose  souls  are  just 
anointed  with  the  chrism  of  divine  absolution. 
It  was  growing  dark ;  shadows  stole  in  and 
wrapped  the  white  image  of  the  Crucified;  and 
Amy,  desperate  in  her  great  need,  obeyed  a  sud- 
den impulse  to  enter,  hoping  no  one  would  no- 
tice  her,  that  she  might  be  able  to  conceal  her- 
self in  some  nook  of  the  great  building  where  she 
would  be  safe  for  the  night.  She  slipped  into 
the  vestibule  and  timidly  tried  one  of  the  doors; 
it  swung  open  almost  at  her  touch,  and  she  en- 
tered with  noiseless  steps,  feeling  a  Presence   in 
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the  dimness  and  silence  of  the  place  that  made 
her  think  of  God  as  she  used  often  to  do  in  the 
grand,  hushed  forests.  She  saw  a  twinkling 
light,  like  a  star,  shining  in  the  distance,  and 
shadowy  white  forms  beyond  !  Where  was  she  ? 
Had  she  died  by  the  fountain  and  was  she  draw- 
ing near  the  great  white  throne  ?  It  looked  like 
a  throne,  that  which  she  saw,  a  great  shining 
pile,  glittering  with  golden  candlesticks,  and 
vases  and  urns  of  rare. sculpture,  but  she  saw  no 
one  sitting  in  the  midst.  He  was  there — but  as 
yet  she  knew  it  not :  there  behind  the  fretted 
gold  of  the  Tabernacle,  waiting,  waiting — ever, 
ever  waiting,  to  receive  the  starving  and  world- 
weary  at  His  royal  table:  the  same  loving  Fa- 
ther and  intercessor  who  had  said:  "Suffer  lit- 
tle children  to  come  unto  Me  ; "  and  here  was 
one  who,  by  strange  and  devious  ways,  had  wan- 
dered into  His  presence  out  of  the  night,  and 
stood  humbly  waiting  and  wondering  before  Him. 
Her  eyes,  grown  more  accustomed  to  the  shad- 
owy, uncertain  light  cast  by  the  lamp  overhead, 
wandered  around,  searching  curiously  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  place,  and  now  she  saw,  standing 
on  a  white  throne  smaller  than  the  first,  the  pure 
stainless  figure  of  a  woman  holding  on  her  arm  a 
babe ;  snowy  white  they  were  in  their  serene 
loveliness,  with  trailing  garments  that  fell  about 
'the  feet,  while  on  each  side,  with  bowed  heads 
and  wings  at  rest,  knelt  an  angel.  Here  they 
were  at  last !     Oh  God  !    how  the  child's  simple 
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heart  leaped  with  joy  at  having  found  Mary  the 
Mother  of  Jesus,  and  the  angels,  that  Ellen  Cas- 
serly  used  to  tell  her  about  so  often  !  She  knew 
them  by  what  she  had  heard  and  figured  them 
in  her  own  mind.  Oh,  if  she  might  only  go  and 
lay  down  at  the  feet  of  that  tender  Mother ! 
But  she  dared  not  move,  and  stood  gazing,  gaz- 
ing, until  darkness  veiled  them  and  she  thought 
they  were  gone.  A  breath  of  air  from  a  window 
open  at  the  top  had  extinguished  the  sanctuary 
lamp  ;  but  she  did  not  observe  this,  noticing  only 
the  result  and  effect. 

She  now  thought  she  would  find  a  corner  out- 
side to  lie  down  in,  for  everything  was  so  very 
still  that  she  imagined  herself  entirely  alone — as 
she  really  was  ;  and  feeling  her  way  along  by  the 
pews,  she  found  the  door  by  which  she  had  en- 
tered, but  it  was  locked:  she  did  not  care,  but 
rather  felt  glad,  for  it  was  good  to  be  there, 
and,  if  she  watched,  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  the 
Angels  might  once  more  appear.  Groping  along, 
still  guided  by  the  pew-doors,  she  found  one 
open,  and  went  in  ;  there  was  a  soft  cushion  on 
the  seat,  and  she  sat  down  to  begin  her  vigil,  her 
eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  grand  altar, 
which  was  to  her  untutored  imagination  the 
great  white  throne  that  John  saw.  Ere  long  the 
fatigue,  and  excitement  of  the  day  began  to  assert 
themselves  in  a  feeling  of  utter  weariness,  a  per-* 
vading  ache,  and  a  craving  for  rest,  against  her 
will.     Presently  she  found  herself  drooping,  sway. 
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ing  and  catching  herself  with  frightened  starts — 
and,  finally,  overcome  by  sleep,  she  sank  down 
on  the  soft  cushion,  where  she  lay  lapped  in 
dreamless  slumber,  waiting  for  a  new  day-dawn 
fast  hastening,  that  like  light  out  of  darkness 
would  arise  on  her  life  and  bring  her  soul  out  of 
captivity  and  banishment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Five  o'clock.  The  morning,  flushed  with  rose- 
color  and  sparkling  with  gold,  arose  over  the  city 
and  threw  bright  shadows  through  the  stained 
glass  windows,  whereon  prophets,  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs were  delineated,  crowned  with  aureoles  of 
light — lifting  up  the  hearts  of  the  sorrowing  who 
prayed  and  wept  in  the  Church  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  who  while  struggling  through  tribula- 
tion for  the  promised  reward,  were  encouraged  by 
the  triumph  of  the  divine  over  the  human  which 
the  pictured  old,  old  stories  told.  Softly  the 
tinted  hues  bathed  the  marble  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  and  her  Divine  Babe ;  softly  it  fell, 
like  a  royal  mantle,  upon  St.  Joseph  of  the  wise 
soul  and  golden  silence ;  while,  flowing  from  both 
sides,  the  glowing  rays  met  and  folded  as  in  an 
embrace  the  great  altar  with  its  carven  taberna- 
cle, covered  with  patterns  of  fretted  gold,  its 
costly  candelabra  of  precious  metal,  its  lofty 
tapers,  its  vases  and  flowers  ;  while  the  sculp- 
tured angels,  adoring  with  folded  hands, — their 
long  wings  trailing  behind  them, — seemed  to  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  holy  place. 

Still  Amy  slept ;  adrift  so  long,  she  had  at  last 
found  a  haven  of  sweet  peace — guided  to  it, 
446 
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doubtless,  but  by  devious  and  painful  ways,  by 
the  Angel  to  whose  keeping  she  had  been  given 
in  charge,  and  who,  it  had  always  made  her  happy 
to  believe,  watched  over  her  life.  Her  dreams 
must  have  been  peaceful,  for  a  sweet  smile  dim- 
pled her  rose-flushed  cheeks ;  her  half-parted  lips, 
through  which  her  breath  came  serenely  and  soft, 
wore  the  hue  of  the  inner  heart  of  a  rose.  Her 
hat  had  fallen  off,  and  her  hair,  in  rings  of  tan- 
gled brightness  around  her  fair  forehead,  looked 
like  the  nimbus  surrounding  the  head  of  a  saint  ; 
while  her  hands,  the  fingers  interlaced,  lay  upon 
her  breast.  Sleeping  there,  with  those  lofty 
arches  far  overhead  spreading  fan-like  into  each 
other,  pranked  with  trefoils  of  silver  on  ground  of 
blue  ;  with  those  high,  pointed,  pictured  windows 
on  each  side  glowing  and  seeming  to  pulse  with 
life  as  the  light  shifted,  climbing  higher  and 
higher  with  the  sun ;  with  those  altars  of  shining 
marble,  those  wonderful  carvings  and  statues ; 
those  rich  banners  of  blue,  and  crimson  and 
green,  whereon  the  images  of  Mary  and  her  Son, 
where  the  forms  of  patron  saints,  of  holy  men 
and  of  holy  women,  were  painted,  amidst  borders 
of  gold  and  cunning  embroidery,  which  hung 
against  the  fluted  pillars, — the  child,  reposing  so 
motionless  in  the  narrow  pew,  looked  like  one  of 
those  lovely  effigies  in  which  the  sculptor's  art 
has  wrested  half  the  triumph  from  death  by  pre- 
serving in  precious  marble,  beauty  too  rare  to  be 
obliterated  by  dust  and  forget  fulness,  which  one 
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sometimes  sees  on  the  tombs  of  the  old,  storied 
cathedrals  of  Europe. 

Presently  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  unlock- 
ing and  opening  of  the  heavy  outside  doors  of 
the  church — then  footsteps  sounded  on  the  tes- 
sellated marble  floor  of  the  vestibule, — but  she 
did  not  stir ;  but  when  the  lock  of  the  inner  door 
on  that  side  shot  back,  with  a  clang  sharp  and 
ringing,  she  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start,  won- 
dering, as  she  looked  around  at  her  queer,  narrow 
sleeping-place,  upwards  at  the  high  arches,  so  far 
overhead  that  she  thought  they  must  be  a  mile 
off,  and  the  tinted  lights  of  the  place,  where  she 
was.  Then  she  remembered  how  she  came 
there,  and  was  about  to  spring  up  to  see  if  the 
**  great  white  throne,**  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the 
fair  Angels  were  there,  or  if  it  had  been  all  a 
dream  ;  but  she  heard  a  man's  heavy  footsteps 
advancing  towards  her,  and  she  lay  perfectly  still, 
intending  as  soon  as  they  passed  by  to  slip  out 
unseen,  lest,  finding  her  there,  he  should  be  an- 
gry and  punish  her.  The  man, — no  other  than 
the  sexton, — when  he  got  half  way  up  the  aisle, 
noticed  that  the  sanctuary  lamp  was  out ;  and 
remembering  that  he  had  no  matches  about  him, 
he  turned  back  to  go  into  the  organ-loft,  where 
he  knew  he  would  be  sure  of  finding  some,  hav- 
ing filled  the  safe  himself  the  day  before.  As  he 
came  along,  intent  on  his  errand,  casting  his  eyes 
to  the  right  and  left,  from  habit,  to  assure  him- 
self that  all  was  right,  he  espied  Amy ;  and  halt- 
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ing,  with  his  hand  upon  the  pew-door,  he  said 
roughly : 

"  An'  what  are  ye  doin'  layin'  on  the  flat  o* 
your  back  in  church,  instead  of  bein*  upon  your 
knees?  Get  up  with  ye!  and  tell  me  what  ye're 
doin'  here  at  all !  for  it's  seldom  the  like  of  ye's 
so  airly  abroad  barrin'  it's  for  mischief?" 

"  I  meant  no  harm,  sir,"  she  answered,  timidly ; 
**  I  was  locked  in  last  night." 

**  Locked  in,  were  ye !  The  Lord  have  mercy 
on  the  father  and  mother  of  ye, — they  must  be 
distracted  about  ye  !  What  business  had  ye  to 
be  so  late  in  church  ? "  he  asked,  his  suspicions 
reviving,  for  never  had  it  happened,  since  the 
church  was  built,  that  any  one  was  locked  in  be- 
fore,— a  thing  he  should  know,  for  he  had  been 
its  vigilant  custodian  these  many  years — in  fact 
since  the  day  it  was  consecrated. 

"Is  this  a  church,  sir ? "  she  asked — with  such 
simplicity  that  the  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  at  her. 

"  An'  where  were  ye  born  at  all — not  to  know 
a  church  from  a  barn?"  he  at  length  found 
breath  to  ask.  He  did  not  know  that  she  had 
imagined  it  to  be  a  barn  when  she  first  saw  it ;  it 
was  only  a  random  shot,  but  it  came  in  so  apro- 
pos that  Amy  answered,  quite  naturally: 

"  I  thought  it  was,  sir."  And  he  thought  she 
meant  that  she  thought  it  was  a  church. 

"  Thought  it  was !  Well,  if  ye  aint  the  most 
benightedest  Protestant  it  was  ever  my  luck,  to 
29 
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Stumble  on!  But  come  now:  I'm  sorry  I  locked 
ye  In,  but  ye  couldn't  ha*  been  in  a  safer  place, 
plase  God.  Run  along  home  as  fast  as  ye  can,  if 
ye  don't  want  the  bell-man  after  ye;  for  your 
mammy'U  be  sure  to  think  ye're  lost." 

The  **  bell-man,"  and  "  mammy"  and  "home"  ! 
Who  was  the  **  bell-man  "?  and  if  he  caught  her 
would  he  not  send  her  back  to  Dahl's  Farm? 
And  "  home  " !  how  could  she  tell  him  that  she 
had  no  home,  in  this  great,  crowded  city? 

"Come,  be  off  with  ye!  I  can't  stan'  waitin' 
any  longer;  hurry  home  to  raise  the  hearts  of 
thim  that  ye've  made  onaisy  enough  by  your 
foolishness ;  then,  if  ye  get  lave,  ye  can  come 
back  to  the  Mission." 

"Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  rising  to  go.  She 
turned  her  eyes  longingly  towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  church,  almost  fearing  that  what  she 
sought  would  not  be  visible ;  but  there  it  was, 
the  "great  white  throne";  there  was  the  Holy 
Mother  and  her  Child  Jesus;  there  were  the  An- 
gels,  with  their  trailing  wings — all  bathed  in  the 
golden  light  of  the  new  day,  yet  half  veiled  from 
her  sight  by  the  gorgeous  rainbow  hues  that  fell 
athwart  the  nave  from  the  stained  windows.  She 
could  not  help  it,  although  the  man  stood  there 
impatient  for  her  to  be  gone;  she  folded  her 
hands  and  sank  upon  her  knees,  reverently  gazing 
on  all  that  glory — as  new,  and  as  holy,  and  as 
splendid  in  her  eyes,  which  had  never  seen  the 
like  before,  as  sudden  light  would  be  to  the  blind. 
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"God  Almighty  be  good  to  us!"  the  man 
thought,  as  he  crossed  himself,  and  stood  looking 
down  upon  her.  "  I  think  the  Blessed  Virgin 
must  have  looked  like  her  when  she  knelt  at  her 
mother's  knees.  Til  just  let  her  be  for  awhile — 
anyways  till  I  come  back  with  the  matches." 

But  Amy  heard  him  move  ;  and  as  she  stood 
up  to  go,  she  pointed  towards  the  altar  and  asked 
in  timid  tones :  "  Do  they  stay  there  all  the  time, 
sir?" 

"  What,  thim  statues  of  our  Blessed  Lady,  and 
the  angels,  and  St.  Joseph  ?  Yes,  in  coorse  they 
do;  a  fine  time  I'd  have  to  be  movin'  sich  heavy 
figures  back'ards  and  forwards  I "  he  answered, 
wondering  in  his  heart  if  the  girl  wasn't  an  inno- 
cent?* But  he  had  his  business  to  attend  to, 
and,  as  she  made  no  reply,  but  only  stood  gazing, 
with  a  troubled  longing  in  her  eyes,  towards  the 
venerated  objects  which  had  been  clothed  by  her 
imagination  and  ignorance  with  reality  and  life, 
he  left  her,  and  she  heard  him  going  up  the  steps 
of  the  organ-loft.  She  feared  if  she  stayed  longer 
that  he  would  be  angry,  and  give  her  over  to  the 
bell-man.  Then  she  passed  swiftly  out,  and 
stood  in  the  vestibule  an  instant,  for  she  heard 
him  coming  down  ;  he  would  see  her  if  she  went 
out  now,  and  she  moved  aside  into  what  had 
seemed  to  be  intended  for  a  closet  of  some  sort, 


•  It  fa  by  this  sweet  name  the  Irish  call  those  deficient  in  rea- 
son, instead  of  'Mdiot,"  as  is  common  with  us. 
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but  never  used  for  that  purpose.  There  was  a 
door  opposite  the  open  end  by  which  she  had 
entered,  which  was  swinging  lightly  backwards 
and  forwards  as  the  morning  breeze  stirred  it. 
She  pulled  it  open,  and  found  herself  on  a  small 
porch,  from  which  three  or  four  steps  led  into  a 
grass-covered  lot  at  the  side  of  the  church,  which 
was  walled  in,  and  shaded  by  two  or  three  old 
wide-spreading  trees.  She  closed  the  door  softly, 
and  the  next  minute  found  her  sitting  under  one 
of  the  trees,  her  feet  buried  in  the  rich  high  grass, 
watching  the  water  that  ran  from  a  hydrant  near 
by  into  a  shallow  stone  reservoir.  **  It  was  so 
much  better  here,'*  she  thought,  "  than  out  in  the 
dusty  streets,  where  she  would  have  to  go  very 
soon  to  wander  up  and  down  maybe  all  day,  and 
be  caught  by  that  dreadful  bell-man  at  last.  It 
would  be  time  enough  to  start  awhile  hence :  she 
would  sit  here  in  the  coolness,  under  the  green, 
flickering  shadows,  and  watch  the  birds  which 
flew  down  from  their  nests  overhead  among  the 
clustering  boughs,  and  drank,  and  preened  their 
heads,  and  fluttered  their  wings,  as  the  water 
from  the  hydrant  spattered  itself  in  sparkling 
drops  over  them,  after  which  they  began  their 
forage  among  the  grass  for  their  breakfast  of  un- 
wary  insects,  grubs  and  caterpillars,  of  which  there 
were  enough  and  to  spare,  wriggling  and  writhing 
about  in  their  usual  aimless  and  unpleasant  style. 
The  birds  were  like  old  friends  to  Amy,  and  a 
smile  broke  over  her  face  while  watching  them ; 
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they  seemed  so  happy  and  so  fr«e  from  care; 
everything  that  they  needed  was  provided  for 
them, — they  had  only  to  take  it ;  and  they  had 
wings  to  fly  from  danger  to  their  nests !  Ah,  if 
she  only  had  wings,  neither  John  Dahl  nor  the 
bell-man  should  ever  make  her  afraid  again,  for 
she  would  rise  up  out  of  their  reach  into  the  blue 
sky,  and  fly  like  the  wind  until  she  reached  the 
old  maple  trees  on  the  lawn  at  Ridge-Croft. 
Then  all  at  once  she  remembered  something  her 
mother  used  to  read  to  her  out  of  the  Bible  about 
the  birds,  when  she  would  be  asking  childish  ques. 
tions  about  them:  "They  sow  not,  neither  do 
they  reap  or  gather  into  barns,  yet  their  Heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them ;  **  words  which  had  im- 
pressed themselves  on  her  mind  with  a  wonder- 
ing, tender  love  for  the  Heavenly  Father  who 
cared  so  well  for  her  pretty  favorites.  As  she 
thought  of  them  now  in  the  calm,  clear  coolness 
of  the  morning,  with  the  silence  only  broken  by 
their  chirps  and  twittering,  and  with  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  dew-spangled  grass  about  her — al- 
though she  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
inductive  reasoning,  and  wouldn't  have  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  it  if  she  had,  nevertheless 
her  next  thought  was :  "If  He  so  cares  for  the 
birds,  and  is  their  Heavenly  Father,  He  is  also 
mine," — and  a  strange  comfort  stole  into  her 
heart. 

"  Pretty  little  brothers  and  sisters,"  she  said, 
with  a  low,  rippling  laugh,  ^s  she  held  out  her 
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hands  towards  them,  while  they  hopped  and  flut- 
tered around  her,  seemingly  regardless  of  her 
presence,  **  come  to  me  ;  let  me  hold  you  just  one 
minute  up  against  my  cheek  ;  I  won't  hurt  you  ; 
then  you  may  fly  right  back  to  your  nests."  But 
the  birds  did  not  comprehend  her  ;  her  movement 
frightened  them,  and  now  they  gave  her  a  wide 
berth,  until  having  filled  their  crops  they  flew 
home  with  their  spoils  to  feed  their  young. 
Then  Amy  quenched  her  thirst  at  the  fountain  as 
the  birds  had  done,  drinking  out  of  her  hands, 
and  remembering  that  she  had  a  crust  or  two  in 
her  pocket,  she  took  it  out  and  ate  it  thankfully. 
Refreshed  and  strengthened  by  her  night's  sleep, 
the  sweet  morning  air  and  her  frugal  repast,  she 
got  up,  shook  the  crumbs  out  of  her  dress  on  the 
grass,  knowing  the  birds  would  be  after  them 
before  long,  and  once  more  turned  her  face  world- 
ward,  she  knew  not  whither.  There  was  no  way 
of  getting  out  except  through  the  church ;  and 
retracing  her  steps,  she  found  herself  all  alone  in 
the  vestibule  with  the  dead  Christ  on  the  Cross. 
How  strange  was  everything  here!  Standing 
aside,  half  hidden  between  the  great  entrance 
door  and  the  wall,  she  gazed  with  mingled  awe 
and  grief  on  the  sorrowful  image,  as  real  to  her 
untutored  eyes  andpure  imagination  as  was  the 
dread  spectacle  on  Calvary  to  some  Roman  gaiftin 
who  followed  the  cruel  mob  thither  from  Jeru- 
salem to  see  them  crucify,  between  two  thieves,  a 
man  who  called  himself  King  of  the  Jews  and  the 
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Son  of  God.  Only  the  Roman  boy,  athirst  for 
blood,  went  to  whet  the  cruel,  savage  instincts  of 
his  pagan  nature  by  the  sight ;  while  she — having 
often  heard  and  read  of  the  Passion  and  death  ot 
the  Lord,  who  endured  all  human  pain  and  igno- 
miny for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  seeing  for  the 
first  time^  in  her  life  how  they  had  pierced  and 
maltreated  Him — felt  a  great  desire  rising  in  her 
heart  to  draw  forth  the  rugged  nails  from  His 
hands  and  feet,  to  take  from  His  head  that  cruel 
wreath  of  thorns  which  pierced  His  temples,  to 
wet  His  pallid  lips  with  water,  and  never  leave 
Him  while  she  could  serve  Him.* 

But  Amy  was  no  longer  alone.  Singly  and  in 
groups,  persons  old  and  young — men,  women  and 
children — began  to  pour  into  the  church ;  and  at 
last  a  procession  of  about  fifty  girls,  ranging  in 
age  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  dressed  in  white, 
and  wearing  transparent  muslin  veils,  which  were 
fastened  on  their  heads  by  wreaths  of  white  roses, 
filed  in,  their  faces  aglow  with  some  great  joy 
which,  like  the  "  beauty  of  the  King's  daughter, 
was  from  within,'*  that  beautified  the  plainest 
faces  among  them.  As  they  entered  by  one 
door,  a  procession  of  boys  passed  into  the  church 
through  the  other ;  these  had  rosettes  of  white 
ribbon,  in  the  centre  of  which  were  silver  medals 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  fastened  on  the  left  lappel 


^  These  were  really  the  spontaneous  thoughts  of  a  child  at  the 
first  sight  of  a  crudfix. 
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of  their  jackets,  their  countenances  sweet  and 
grave,  as  if  something  important  and  solemn 
were  near  at  hand.  Amy  noticed  that  the  boys 
as  well  as  the  girls  had  strings  of  curiously-strung 
beads,  from  which  a  crucifix  depended,  wrapped 
over  their  folded  hands.  As  the  last  one  disap. 
peared  within  the  church,  strains  of  music  low 
and  solemn  stole  through  the  open  doors,  with 
such  strange,  deep  reverberations  that  the  floor 
seemed  to  shiver  under  her  feet,  until,  drawn  by 
an  irresistible  impulse.  Amy  went  in  once  more ; 
and  seeing  that  every  one  was  seated  or  kneeling 
in  the  pews,  and  that  the  boys  and  girls  she  had 
noticed  were  all  seated  near  the  sanctuary, — the 
girls  on  one  side,  the  boys  on  the  other, — she 
walked  timidly  up  the  aisle,  wishing  to  be  near 
them,  until,  seeing  a  pew  in  which  two  poor 
women  were  kneeling,  the  door  open,  she  slipped 
in  without  hindrance,  and  knelt  down,  as  she  saw 
now  every  one  else  was  in  that  posture.  The 
''great  white  throne" — which  the  grand  high 
altar  still  seemed  to  her  imagination,  and  which 
in  truth  it  was — was  now  blazing  with  lights  that 
twinkled  with  serene  silvery  rays  among  the 
lilies  and  roses  and  snowy  japonicas  with  which 
it  was  profusely  decorated  ;  while  one  arrayed  in 
white  vestments  embroidered  with  silver,  who 
was  attended  by  a  number  of  boys  in  surplices  of 
transparent  white  linen,  over  trailing  robes  of 
blue,  stood  before  it  in  the  centre,  with  bowed 
head,  and  hands  outspread,  his  back  towards  the 
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people.     Breathless,  Amy  watched  the  Mass  as  it 
progressed,  wondering  and  wondering,  like  one  in 
a  dream,  what  all  those  strange,  reverent  motions 
of  the  celebrant  and   the  acolytes  might   mean 
— ^why  they  poured  water  from  vessels  of  gold 
over    his    hands,    and   why,   later  on,   he    held 
heavenward  a  carven  chalice  set  with  precious 
stones.      To   Catholic   children    this  was  all   an 
open  book :  they  knew  the  meaning  of  all  those 
mystical  symbolic  ceremonies, — knew  when  the 
ConfiteaTy  the  Offertory,  the  Gloria,  the  Credo  and 
the  Agnus  Dei  came  in,  and  what  each  signified  ; 
they  are  in  their  **  Father's  House  " — one  of  the 
many  mansions  of  His  Kingdom  upon  earth,  yet 
not  of  it ;  all  these  strange  genuflections  of  the 
priest  going  from  right  to  left,  from  left  to  right 
again — this  bowing,  and  those  anthems  and  re- 
sponses,   while   he   murmured    in    low,   reverent 
tones  the  solemn  ritual  of  the  Divine  Sacrifice, 
are  no  new  things  to  them,  but  part  and  parcel 
of  their  life,  the  sacred  usages  of  their  soul's  na- 
tivity— the  first,  highest,  best   and  noblest    cul- 
mination of  their  Faith  ;  and  they  look  wonder- 
eyed   at   their  young    companions    outside    the 
Faith  who  sometimes,  from  a  standpoint  of  igno- 
rance as  strange  as  it  is  sad,  ask  them  questions, 
with  scoff  and  jest,  aboul  ceremonies  which  are 
full  of  most  solemn  meaning  to  them,  but  which 
to  the  others  are  only  foolishness.     But  to  our 
little   wanderer,  who  had   never  seen  any  other 
than   the  severe   Puritan    worship   in    the  bare. 
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chilly  walls  of  the  old  meeting-house  at  home, 
who  had  been  trained  under  the  precepts  of  the 
law,  and  made  to  hate  religion  as  illustrated  in 
her  case  by  teachings  as  cruel  as  martyrdom,  all 
that  she  now  beheld  was  as  new  as  heaven  would 
have  been,  and  the  emotions  that  pulsed  through 
her  were  as  restful  as  if  she  had  suddenly  awoke 
from  a  dream  and  found  herself  in  her  mother's 
arms  at  home.  She  noticed  how  devoutly  all 
those  white-veiled  girls,  and  those  boys  with  the 
white  rosettes  and  badges  of  silver  over  their 
hearts,  followed  what  was  done  before  the  "  great 
white  throne  ** ;  some  with  heads  bowed,  others 
with  their  faces  shaded  by  their  hands,  while 
others  still  seemed  never  to  remove  their  gaze 
from  the  glory  of  the  holy  place.  It  was  a  won- 
derful spectacle  to  Amy  Wythe  :  what  would 
she  not  have  been  willing  to  do  to  be  one  of  their 
number  !  But  he  who  was  clothed  in  the  silver- 
broidered  vestments  now  turned  towards  the  con- 
gregation and  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  children, 
then  advancing  a  few  steps  hq  looked  as  if  he 
were  going  to  speak :  now  then  she  will  hear 
what  it  all  means ;  she  will  not  lose  a  single  word 
of  whatever  he  may  say.  She  saw  that  his  coun- 
tenance was  grave  and  benevolent ;  there  was  a 
friendly  outlook  in  his*  dark  eyes,  and  a  some- 
thing in  his  aspect  that  made  it  seem  as  if  he 
were  used  to  hearing  of  and  bearing  the  sorrows 
of  his  people. 

"  My  dear  children," — he  said,  in  clear,  gentle 
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tones, — "  the  moment  approaches  for  which  you 
have  by  three  days*  examination  of  conscience, 
by  prayer,  and  resolutions  of  amendment,  prepared 
yourselves;  when  your  souls,  like  a  room  newly 
swept  and  garnished,  will  be  ready  to  receive  and 
welcome  your  heavenly  Guest,  who  gives  Him- 
self to  be  your  food,  replenishing  you  with  graces 
unto  eternal  life.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  believing 
that  you  have  done  your  best  to  approach  wor- 
thily this  heavenly  feast ;  but  perhaps,  my  dear 
children,  since  you  left  the  tribunal  of  penance 
yesterday  evening,  aye !  perhaps  since  you  have 
been  present  here  this  morning,  the  memory  of 
some  slight  acts  of  thoughtless  disobedience  to 
your  good  parents — ^faults  which,  though  of  a 
venial  nature,  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  sorry 
for  in  your  hearts,  and  ask  the  forgiveness  of 
Almighty  God — have  presented  themselves  to 
your  consciences.  If  such  is  the  case,  my  dear 
children,  will  you  not  make  a  firm  purpose  of 
amendment,  thereby  showing  your  true  sorrow 
for  them  ?  ** 

•*  Yes,  Father!  yes,  we  are  sorry  !  '*  burst  from 
the  children,  with  such  spontaneous  accord  that 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  only  one  voice.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  surprise  to  the  good  clergyman,  who  had 
certainly  expected  no  such  demonstration ;  but 
it  could  be  seen  by  the  tears  that  filled  his  eyes, 
and  the  sudden  glow  that  suffused  his  face,  how 
it  had  touched  him. 

"  Once,"  he  continued,  *'  when  I  was  in  a  for- 
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eign  land,  thousands  of  miles  across  the  ocean,  a 
letter  came  to  me  one  day  telling  me  of  the 
death  of  my  mother.  Then,  with  all  the  grief 
that  fell  upon  me,  came  before  me  every  act  of 
disobedience,  every  disrespect  in  speech  and 
manner,  every  little  pain  I  had  given  her,  every 
anxiety  I  had  caused  her  by  my  heedlessness  or 
my  selfishness — as  if  written  on  an  open  page  for 
ftiy  inspection.  Although  I  had  never  meant  to 
pain  my  mother — for  I  loved  her  too  well — yet  I 
would  have  given  all  that  I  had  on  earth,  aye  my 
very  life,  could  she  have  lived  just  long  enough 
for  me  to  have  reached  her,  that  I  might  have 
knelt  at  her  feet  and  heard  her  say  she  forgave 
me.  I  always  thought  until  then  that  but  few 
boys  loved  their  mothers  as  I  loved  mine ;  I  was 
unconscious  of  my  faults  towards  her  until  it  was 
too  late.  She  was  dead,  and  I  should  never  hear 
from  her  lips  the  word  for  which  I  hungered. 
Now,  my  dear  children,  if  you  remember  anything 
by  which,  in  a  moment  of  thoughtlessness  or 
carelessness,  yet  without  evil  intention,  you  have 
nevertheless  pained  your  fathers  and  mothers, 
your  teachers,  companions,  or  friends,  make  an 
act  of  contrition,  and  resolve  to  watch  over  your- 
selves  in  future,  that  you  may  at  last  with  God's 
help  avoid  the  venial  faults  which,  like  *  little 
foxes,*  creep  into  the  vineyard  of  the  soul  and 
devour  the  graces  that  have  taken  root  and  are 
like  green  vines  springing  up  into  flower  and 
fruit  therein.     Do  not  forget  what  I  say  to  you 
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in  this  solemn  hour  when  you  are  about  to  re- 
ceive  for  the  first  time  the  Bread  of  Eternal 
Life—" 

"  We'll  try,  Father,  never  to  forget,"  again  an- 
swered the  children,  as  spontaneously  as  before, 
but  in  more  subdued  tones. 

"  Then,  my  dear  children,  prepare  your  hearts 
to  make  welcome  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  very 
Son  of  God,  who  was  once  a  child  like  unto  your- 
selves, subject  to  His  parents,  and  perfect  in  all 
virtue :  let  Him  find  in  you  that  which  will  most 
delight  Him,  a  true  sorrow  and  hatred  for  sin, 
and  a  firm  resohition  to  serve  Him  faithfully 
henceforth,  so  that  when  the  hour  comes  which 
will  end  for  each  one  of  you  this  mortal  life,  you 
may  hear  Him  say :  *  Thou  hast  been  faithful  over 
little  things;  thou  hast  fought  the  good  fight, 
enter  thou  into  the  kingdom  of  My  Father,  pre- 
pared for  ye  from  all  eternity.*  A  blessing  I  ask 
for  you,  one  and  all,  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Then  Amy,  to  whom  his  words  were  a  mystery, 
saw  the  priest  turn  again  towards  the  altar  and 
bend  over  it ;  a  great  and  solemn  hush  had  fallen 
over  the  congregation,  which  the  sweet  aerial 
tones  of  the  organ,  now  subdued  to  the  softest 
harmonies,  did  not  disturb ;  a  few  minutes  later 
a  small  bell  tinkled — she  saw  the  celebrant  kneel, 
his  hands  resting  upon  the  altar,  he  held  up  to 
the  view  of  the  people  something  round,  and  as 
white  as  snow,  while  every  knee  was  bent  and 
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every  head  bowed  in  adoration.  She  saw  it  all, 
but  could  not  make  it  out  any  more  than  she 
could  have  read  Sanscrit ;  but  the  friendless  girl 
felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  there, — it  rested  her 
somehow,  with  a  homelike  rest ;  and  with  unflag- 
ging interest  she  continued  to  watch  all  that  was 
passing  before  her.  Then  she  saw  the  celebrant 
open  a  small  door  of  carven  gold  that  was  set  in 
the  marble  tabernacle,  and  take  therefrom  a  gold- 
en vessel,  after  which  he  knelt  reverently,  then 
rising  and  taking  it  in  his  hands  he  turned 
towards  the  congregation.  At  this  moment  the 
white-veiled  girls  on  one  side,  and  the  boys  on 
the  other — about  twenty  of  each — arose,  and  she 
saw  them  file  out  of  the  pews  and  approach  the 
bronze  railing  that  separated  the  holy  place  from 
the  rest  of  the  church,  where  they  reverently 
knelt.  Then,  holding  between  his  finger  and 
thumb  what  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  whive  wafer, 
which  she  saw  him  take  out  of  the  gold  cup,  he 
said  something  in  a  language  she  did  not  under- 
stand, after  which  he  descended  from  the  altar, 
and  administered  to  each  one  kneeling  there  the 
thin  snow-white,  wafer-shaped  substance,  which 
they  received  on  their  tongues,  after  which,  aris- 
ing, their  lips  closed,  their  eyes  cast  down,  they 
returned  to  their  seats,  making  room  for  those 
who  followed.  Born  an  exile  from  her  true  coun- 
try, how  strange  and  mysterious  its  language  and 
rites  seemed  to  her !  she  could  understand  noth- 
ing of  them — nothing  of  it  all,  except  the   words 
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of  the  hymn:  "Jerusalem,  my  happy  home!" 
which  many  sweet  voices  were  now  singing  to 
the  organ's  low,  tender  accompaniment.  She 
had  heard  her  mother  and  Ellen  Casserly  sing  it 
long  years  ago.  But  what  it  was  that  the  man 
robed  in  the  white,  silver-embroidered  vestments 
(she  did  not  know  then  that  he  was  a  priest,  or 
even  what  a  priest  was)  gave  the  children,  she 
could  not  tell ;  he  had  spoken  of  Bread,  and  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  into  their  hearts,  but 
tAat  was  not  bread  ;  and  although  she  had  never 
taken  away  her^eyes.  He  had  not  yet  come  as 
promised.  But  oh,  it  was  good  to  be  there !  she 
wished  she  might  stay  on  forever ;  to  remain, 
would  satisfy  her  more  even,  aye  far  better,  than 
her  home,  which  she  had  been  so  long  pining  for 
and  struggling  to  reach. 

But  it  was  over ;  the  good  clergyman  re- 
quested the  children  to  remain  a  moment  or  two, 
then  he  went  through  a  side  door,  preceded  by 
the  acolytes  who  had  served  him  at  mass,  into 
the  sacristy,  where  he  laid  aside  his  vestments 
and  presently  returned  with  a  small  paper  box  full 
of  sacred  pictures,  which  he  distributed  to  the 
children — little  souvenirs  of  their  First  Commun- 
ion,  which  they  received  with  innocent  delight. 
It  was  a  pretty  scene,  such  as  one  never  sees  out- 
side  the  Catholic  Church,  this  blending  of  inno- 
cent joy  and  sweet  friendly  thoughts  with  holy 
rites,  this  manifestation  of  the  sacred  ties  be- 
tween the  pastor  and  the  flock ;  this  leading  with 
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a  Strong,  gentle  hand  the  young  lambs  of  the 
flock  up  towards  the  eternal  hills,  by  such  grada- 
tions that  from  their  birth  it  grows  with  them, 
into  a  second  but  higher  nature. 

The  church  was  now  deserted,  and  Amy  sat  all 
alone  on  the  steps,  and  very  desolate.  The  sex- 
ton closed  and  locked  the  doors,  for  it  was  a  week  . 
day  and  there  would  be  no  further  service  until 
the  following  morning.  He  had  not  had  his 
breakfast  and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home,  not 
only  to  that,  but  to  his  little  shop,  which  his 
wife  tended  while  he  was  on  duty  at  the  church, 
and  who  he  declared  always  got  cheated. 

"Faith,  an'  haven't  ye  gone  home  yet?"  he 
asked,  almost  stumbling  over  Amy  in  his  haste. 

**  I  haven't  got  any  home,  sir,"  she  replied 
sadly,  for  never  before  had  she  felt  so  utterly  for- 
lorn and  friendless  as  since  being  shut  out  from 
all  the  beauty  and  glory  within  the  church. 

'*  No  home !  the  likes  of  ye  without  a  home  ! 
An'  where  did  ye  drop  from  surely  ?  " 

**  I'm  a  stranger ;  I  lost  my  friends  a  long  time 
ago,  and  I've  been  looking  for  them  ?" 

"  You  tould  me  surely  ye  were  goin'  home  ! 
What  did  ye  tell  me  ye  had  a  home  for,  if  ye 
hadn't :  come  now  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  I  had  a  home,  sir ;  you  told  me 
to  go  home,  that  my  mother'd  be  uneasy  about 
me,  and  the  bell-man  would  get  after  me  if  I 
didn't  make  haste ;  then  I  started  to  go,  sir.  but 
didn't,  for  I  have  no  home,  and  my  mother  and 
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father  are  dead/'  she  answered,  her  honest  lovely 
eyes  lifted  to  his,  which  peered  at  her  from  under 
his  shaggy  white  eyebrows,  with  a  keen  percep. 
tiv2  glance,  which  rarely  left  him  in  fault  when 
people  were  telling  him  anything,  as  to  its  falsity 
or  truth. 

"  That's  thrue  for  ye,  anyways !  No  more  ye 
did.  But  ye  can't  be  left  here  in  the  sthreet 
like  a  sthray  kitten.  Come,  Til  take  ye  in  to  his 
reverence,  Father  Gowan — *' 

'*  Is  he  the  bell-man  ?  **  asked  Amy,  shrinking 
back. 

"Bell-man!  the  divil  a  bit!  Bell-man!  the 
Lord  save  her,  I  thought  she  was  an  innocent ! 
No,  he's  the  priest,  an'  if  anybody  can  help  ye 
he's  the  one.  Come  now!"  said  the  sexton, 
laughing  to  himself  at  the  idea  of  Father 
Gowan  being  taken  for  a  bell-man,  as  he  led  the 
way  to  his  residence,  which  was  only  a  few  steps 
from  the  church.  Amy  following  with  slow  de- 
spondent  steps,  for  how  did  she  know  what 
would  happen  next  ? 
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"  Sit  ye  here  now  till  I  go  up  to  his  rever- 
ence," said  Amy's  new  friend,  after  leading  her 
through  the  area  door  of  the  rectory,  where  a 
long  bench  stood  against  the  passage  wall,  a  rest- 
ing-place for  the  wear}'  poor  when  they  came — 
which  was  daily — for  assistance  from  Father 
Gowan,  which  never  failed  them  so  long  as  he  had 
anything  to  dispense. 

But  Father  Gowan  was  at  that  moment  in  the 
parlor  giving  instruction  in  Catholic  doctrine  to 
a  middle-aged  lady,  who,  up  to  a  few  months  pre- 
vious, had  never  had  a  doubt  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  religious  belief,  until  one  Sunday 
it  was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  a  sermon 
preached  by  her  own  pastor,  from  the  text,  *'  One 
Faith,  One  Lord,  One  Baptism,"  whose  deduc- 
tions and  arguments  struck  her  as  so  inconsistent 
with  the  simple,  incontrovertible  words  and  their 
apparent  meaning,  that  the  conviction  forced  it- 
self upon  her  mind  that  she  was  wandering  astray 
from  the  Truth,  and  must  seek  it  where  **  One 
Faith,  One  Lord,  One  Baptism  "  was  indeed  pro- 
fessed and  held,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
whose  dogmas  she  had  some  knowledge  from 
having  read  controversial  works  against  it. 
466 
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"  I  am  engaged  just  now, '  said  Father  Gowan, 
who  answered  the  old  man's  rap,  speaking  in  a 
low  tone ;  "  but  I'll  be  at  liberty  to  hear  your 
business  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  if  you  can 
wait." 

"  Faith,  sir,  Tm  in  a  great  hurry — an*  I  wouldn't 
come  to  disturb  your  reverince  only  you  tould 
me  time  an*  ag'in  not  to  delay  comin'  if  the  case 
was  urgint,  which  it  is ;  an*  I  think  you*d  be  apt 
to  rap  me  head  when  you  saw  me  ag'in  if  I  hadn't 
brought  the  poor  friendless  child  to  ye  for  help,*' 
was  the  response. 

*' A  child!  Excuse  me  a  few  moments,  Mrs. 
Allen,"  said  Father  Gowan,  turning  towards  the 
lady,  who  politely  assured  him  that  her  leisure 
allowed  her  to  wait  his  convenience. 

"  Now,  Andrew, — what  is  it  ?  *' 

•*A  little  girl,  your  reverince;  not  so  little, 
nayther, — an*  as  purty  and  dacint  a  lookin*  child 
as  you  ever  see  ;  with  a  face  like  a  pictur',  an* 
soft-spoken  manners,  not  a  bit  like  them  that's 
had  poor  raisin*;  she  shlept  in  the  church  all 
night,  and  says  she's  got  no  home  nor  frinds,  and 
is  a  stranger  altogether  in  the  city.** 

'•Slept  in  the  church?** 

"That*s  thrue,  sir.  She  straggled  in  there — 
from  what  I  can  make  out — about  dark  ;  and 
while  she  was  up  somewhere  near  the  sanctuary, 
what  should  I  do  but  lock  the  church  dures,  not 
knowin'  she  was  in  it ;  but  there  I  found  her  this 
momin*  at  five  o*clock,  ashleep  in  a   pew, — the 
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widdy  0*Brien*s  it  was, — and  whin  she  got  her- 
self awake  she  asked  me  the  sthrangest  questions 
I  ever  hard  spoke  by  a  Christian,  lookin'  like  an 
innocint  all  the  time ;  so  I  didn't  like  to  lave  her 
to  go  wandherin'  about  the  sthreets  ag*in,  if  her 
story's  a  thrue  one;  for  whin  Mass  an*  all  was 
over,  an'  I  started  to  come  away,  after  locking 
up,  there  she  was  sittin'  on  the  church  steps  with 
sich  a  pitiful  look  in  the  blue  eyes  of  her,  that  I 
fetched  her  in  at  a  vinture.     That's  all,  sir." 

"  Where  is  she,  Andrew  ?  " 

"  Below  in  the  basement,  sir." 

**  Father  Gowan,"  said  Mrs.  Allen,  coming  for- 
ward, having  heard  all  the  conversation, — for 
although  the  good  pastor  had  spoken  in  a  low 
tone,  Andrew  McGlynn  had  not,—"  perhaps  I 
may  be  of  some  assistance  in  this  case.  You 
know  that  I  stand  alone  in  the  world,  with  none 
to  dispute  my  will, — and  have  means,  thank  God, 
to  give  help  where  it's  needed  t  and  it  will  make 
me  very  happy  to  have  this  opportunity,  if  you 
think  best." 

"  Thanks,  madam  ;  but  we  can  decide  on  noth- 
ing  until  we  see  the  girl.  Our  experience,  sadly 
enough,  teaches  us  caution — even  when  our  hearts 
go  out  with  the  most  trusting  credulity  to  relieve 
those  who  come  to  us  with  sorrows  which  some- 
times  turn  out  to  be  purely  fictitious.  Andrew, 
bring  her  up.  Almighty  God  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided a  friend  for  her  in  this  good  lady ;  you  did 
right  to  let  me  know  about  the  case,  which  may 
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be  the  ordering  of  Providence  for  a  homeless,  in- 
nocent child." 

Father  Gowan  and  Mrs.  Allen  resumed  their 
seats.  In  a  few  minutes  footsteps  were  heard  on 
the  hall  floor;  then  Andrew  appeared,  leading 
Amy  by  the  hand,  at  the  parlor  door. 

**  Here  she  is,  your  reverince,"  he  said,  thrust- 
ing her  gently  in, — and  she  stood  before  them, 
her  eyes,  after  one  quick  glance  at  Father  Gowan, 
cast  modestly  down,  while  the  color  came  and 
went  in  her  face.  *'  Now,  sir,  indeed  I  must  be 
off,  but  ril  be  cummin'  back  at  twelve,  to  ring 
the  AngeluSy  an*  if  nothin'  betther's  done  for  her 
1 11  take  her  home  with  me  an*  see  what  my  wife 
can  do  for  her,"  added  Andrew  McGlynn,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  his  warm  Irish  heart. 

••  She  couldn't  find  a  safer  harbor,  my  friend  ; 
but  we'll  see — Mrs.  Allen  and  I — what  we  can 
do,"  said  Father  Gowan,  as  Andrew  made  a  curt 
little  bow  and  withdrew — the  end  of  his  nose  and 
his  big  ears  blushing  with  intense  delight  at  his 
pastor*s  approval.  **  Now,  my  child,  come  sit 
here  by  this  good  lady,  and  tell  us  your  name," 
he  said,  turning  to  Amy,  who  had  instantly  rec- 
ognized him  as  he  whom  she  had  seen  clothed 
in  white  silver-embroidered  raiment  before  the 
**  great  white  throne,**  and  the  voice  that  ad- 
dressed her  so  kindly,  as  the  same  which  had 
spoken  from  the  holy  place  to  the  children ;  and 
her  heart,  which  was  beating  quickly  with  alter- 
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nate  fear  and  hope  when  she  came  in,  suddenly 
grew  still  and  trustful. 

"  My  name  is  Amy  Wythe,  sir," — she  replied, 
doing  as  she  was  bid,  without  hurry  or  awkward- 
ness. 

•  "Are  you  a  stranger  in  Philadelphia,  Amy?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Allen,  kindly. 

**  Yes,  ma'am.  I  came  here  yesterday  in  the 
cars,  and  was  walking  about  all  day  looking  for  a 
place,  but  nobody  wanted  to  hire  me ;  then  when 
it  was  getting  late  I  felt  scared,  and  didn't  know 
what  to  do,  till  I  found  myself  by  the  church  ; 
and  seeing  the  doors  open,  I  went  in,  not  know- 
ing what  place  it  was,  and  while  I  was  looking  at 
the  *  great  white  throne  '  and  the  Heavenly  Mother 
with  her  Son  Jesus  in  her  arms,  it  got  dark,  and  I 
was  locked  in.  But  I  wasn't  afraid,  sir, — for  f/iej* 
were  there,  and  I  was  so  glad  to  be  in  out  of  the 
dreadful  streets !  " 

**  Were  you  never  in  a  Catholic  church  before, 
my  child?"  asked  Father  Gowan,  with  deep  in- 
terest,— for  Amy's  strange  expressions,  the  truth- 
ful expression  that  pervaded  her  countenance, 
and  the  honest,  pure  outlook  of  her  blue  eyes, 
gave  him  an  instinctive  assurance  that  she  was  to 
be  relied  on  in  her  statements. 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  Ellen  Casserlyused  to  tell  me 
about  the  Holy  Mother  and  her  child,  Jesus,  and 
about  Him  who  hangs  upon  the  Cross  at  the 
church  door,  and  about  the  strong  bright  Angel 
that  watches  over  mc  always ;  and  when  I    saw 
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them  all  there  about  the  *  great  white  throne  * 
last  night,  I  thought  they  were  real,  and  I  stood 
behind  a  pillar,  looking  first  at  one  then  at  the 
other,  hiding  from  them  just  a  little — because  I 
was  afraid  they  might  tell  me  to  go  away, — until 
the  wind  blew  the  lamps  out  then  I  felt  my 
way  into  a  pew,  after  I  found  that  I  could  not  get 
out,  and  fell  asleep  on  the  cushions.  Oh,  I  was 
so  glad  to  be  there !  for  I  knew  that  I  should  find 
them  there  again  when  morning  came.  When 
the  lamp  went  out  I  thought  they  had  gone 
away  suddenly;  but  after  that  old  man  awoke 
me,  there  they  were  sure  enough — oh,  so  bright 
and  beautiful !  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  they 
must  have  come  back  while  I  was  asleep,  until  he 
told  me  they  were  marble  images." 

How  strange  that  Amy,  usually  so  reticent  in 
the  presence  of  persons  who  were  unknown  to 
her,  should  have  talked  without  feeling  of  re- 
straint, and  told  with  such  fluency  and  simplicity 
the  impressions  she  received  in  the  church  to 
Father  Gowan  and  Mrs.  Allen,  whom  she  had 
never  seen  in  her  life  before  ! 

"  Where  were  you  bom,  my  child?" 
This  question  brought  her  back  to  the  old  sor- 
rowful realities  of  her  life,  to  the  necessity  of 
guarding  her  secret,  and  setting  a  watch  upon 
her  tongue  lest  it  should  betray  her — but  now 
something  impelled  her  to  skirt  along  the  edge  of 
facts  in  reply,  in  a  manner  which,  had  her  inter- 
locutors felt  disposed  to  push  her  closely,  would 
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have  compelled  her  either  to  tell  her  whole  his- 
tory, or  remain  perfectly  silent. 

"  I  am  an  orphan,"  she  said ;  "  my  parents 
used  to  live  up  in  Connecticut.  After  they  died 
I  was  given  to  a  man  to  take  away  to  a  great 
farm  among  the  mountains — I  don't  know  where  ; 
but  I  wanted  to  go  home,  so  I  came  away  one 
night,  in  the  cars,  to  Harrisburg,  where  I  lived 
two  months ;  then  I  came  here  to  look  for  a  place 
where  I  could  earn  some  money  to  take  me 
home." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Father  Gowan,  addressing 
Mrs.  Allen,  whose  heart  went  out  strongly  towards 
the  forlorn  child,  *'  she  is  one  of  those  children  who 
are  bound  out  annually  by  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  to  Northern  and  Western  farmers.  Birt, 
my  child,  why  did  you  run  away  ?  were  they  un- 
kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir ;  but  I  got  homesick,"  she  answered 
simply  ;  "  and  I  could  not  stay." 

"  What  was  the  name  of  the  farmer  to  whom 
you  were  bound?  "  asked  Father  Gowan. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  that,"  she  replied,  looking 
down  with  quivering  lips,  "  for  I  should  die  if  I 
was  sent  back.     I  cannot — I  cannot  go  back." 

**  Had  you  any  religious  instruction  at  the  farm 
Amy?" 

"No,  sir.  Nobody  ever  went  to  meeting;  it 
was  too  far  off,  and  the  bound  boys  and  girls 
were  never  let  off  the  farm.  They  used  to  let 
bloodhounds  loose  there  at  night." 
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'•  And  you, — how  did  you  get  away  ?  " 

"  The  boy  that  had  care  of  the  dogs,  he  kept 
them  up  till  I  stole  off ;  but  oh,  sir !  " — she  ex- 
claimed, bursting  into  tears  and  wringing  her 
hands — "don't  ask  any  more  questions.  Some- 
time you  will  know  that  I  am  speaking  the 
truth,  and  why  I  can't  tell  you  everything  now. 
Please  don't  send  me  away  in  the  streets,  but  tell 
me  where  I  can  get  a  home ;  for  I  can  work, — I 
can  indeed,  do  many  things  that  a  grown  woman 
can." 

"  You  shall  not  be  turned  into  the  street,  my 
child,"  said  Father  Gowan,  strangely  puzzled. 

*'My  dear  Father  Gowan,"  said  Mrs.  Allen, 
aside,  "  I  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving 
this  child  a  home  under  my  own  roof.  I  believe 
in  my  heart  that  some  great  wrong  has  been 
done  her ;  with  such  a  countenance,  it  seems  to 
me  that  she  must  be  incapable  of  falsehood." 

"I  cannot  counsel  you  to  the  contrary,  Mrs. 
Allen,  for  I  confess  myself  inclined  to  trust  her, 
whatever  it  is  she  may  be  holding  back  of  her 
history.  Act  as  your  impulses  lead,  for  God's 
sake  ;  then,  if  we  are  imposed  upon,  it  will  not 
be  for  naught,  as  regards  the  merit  of  your  inten- 
tion. By  taking  this  strange  child  under  your 
protection  you  run  some  risk,  and  yet  it  may  be 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  a  soul  into  the  fold 
of  Christ." 

•*  Amy,"  said  Mrs.  Allen,  turning  her  kind  face 
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towards  her,  '*  should  you  like  to  come  and  live 
with  me?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma*am,  indeed  I  would." 

"  But  how  should  you  like  living  with  a  Roman 
Catholic — for  I  am  one." 

'*  I  don't  know,  ma*am  ;  if  being  that  is  to  come 
into  the  church  there  where  I  saw  the  *  great  white 
throne*  and  the  holy  ones,  I  should  like  it  more 
than  I  can  tell.  I  don't  know  what  all  I  saw 
there  means,  but  I  might  learn  in  time — might 
learn  to  be  like  those  girls  I  saw  in  white,  and  be 
good  enough  to  do  what  they  did  this  morning," 
she  answered,  earnestly. 

**  You  shall  learn  to  be  like  and  of  them,  if  you 
wish  it,  Amy.  Father  Gowan,  I  will  see  you  to- 
morrow to  ask  a  few  more  questions  about  in- 
dulgences, after  which  I  shall  be  ready  to  lay 
down  my  objections  and  scruples ;  indeed  I 
shall  be  in  haste  to  do  so,  since  I  have  a  soul  now 
committed  to  my  care,  to  bring  with  me  into 
the  One  Fold." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  said  Father  Gowan, 
as  Mrs.  Allen  knelt  for  an  instant  at  his  feet ; 
*'  and  you  also,  my  child,"  he  added,  laying  his 
hand  kindly  on  Amy's  head. 

Mrs.  Allen  led  Amy  to  her  own  beautiful, 
stately  home,  where  she  received  the  kindest 
care  and  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  such  comfort 
and  quiet  that  she  sometimes  thought  she  must 
be  in  a  new  world  ;  while  her  benefactress,  ever 
watchful  over  her,  taught  her  the  Catechism  daily, 
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explaining  what  was  difficult  in  language  to  suit 
her  comprehension,  and  sent  her  twice  a  week  to 
receive  instruction  from  Father  Go  wan,  at  his  re- 
quest. On  Sundays  and  festivals  she  accom- 
paniecf  Mrs.  Allen  to  Mass  and  Vespers, — never 
so  happy  as  when  before  the  altar,  in  the  Presence 
of  Him  whom  she  was  taught,  and  believed, 
abode  there.  Her  time  at  home  was  occupied  by 
light  tasks,  under  Mrs.  Allen's  wise  direction ;  . 
tasks  always  neatly  and  quickly  performed,  while 
her  sweet  disposition  and  obedience  won  upon 
that  lady  every  day.  Mrs.  Allen  was  not  child- 
less ;  she  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  an  army  officer 
out  on  the  far  Western  frontiers  with  his  regi- 
ment, constantly  exposed  to  the  perils  of  Indian 
warfare — the  other,  a  young  midshipman  in  the 
navy,  had  been  for  two  years  on  the  "  other  side 
of  the  world,'* — while  her  mother-heart,  which  had 
been  ever  pining  and  grieving  for  their  absence, 
now  really  found  in  Amy  a  companion  and  sol- 
ace, one  who  relieved  greatly  the  tedium  of  her 
solitude  by  giving  her  a  new  and  living  object  in 
life  ;  and  the  higher  incentive  of  being  instrumen- 
tal in  the  salvation  of  her  soul  added  a  more  sa- 
cred interest  to  the  good  work,  which  rewarded 
her  beyond  all  price  for  her  pains.  Full  of  the 
sweetest  dispositions,  and  with  the  docility  of  a 
soul  which  had  all  to  learn  and  but  little  to  un- 
learn. Amy  accepted  the  great  and  divine  truths 
of  Christianity  as  held  and  taught  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  without   demur,   with    simplicity,    with 
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joy  and  a  fulness  of  content  that  satisfied  her 
with  a  restful  happiness  she  had  never  known  be- 
fore. 

She  knew  now  what  the  "  great  white 
throne  "  was,  and  who  reigned  thereon  ;  she  un- 
derstood what  the  Holy  Mass  was,  and  all  those 
strange  movements  of  the  priest  and  the 
acolytes  before  the  altar,  that  had  so  filled  her 
with  wonder  the  first  time  she  saw  them ; 
she  had  learned  to  look  on  God  as  her  ten- 
der, all-seeing  Father,  instead  of  a  terrible  and 
frightful  avenger  whose  throne  was  ever  amidst 
the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Sinai. 

Months  had  passed  and  gone  since  that  wonder- 
ful night  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  and  a 
new  life  and  a  new  light  had  risen  upon  her  :  "  the 
sparrow  had  found  for  herself  a  home :  **  *  and 
now  she  knew  that  what  Ellen  Casserly  had  told 
her  long  years  ago  was  true — for  had  not  God 
given  His  angels  charge  over  her  to  keep  her  in  all 
her  waysPf  The  very  current  of  her  nature 
seemed  to  be  transformed,  and  turned  into  new 
channels;  for  in  this  Faith  to  which  she  had 
been  led  by  crooked  and  thorny  paths,  she  found 
ever  new,  ever  recurring  happiness — ^something 
always  fresh  and  wonderful  to  hear  of,  to  think 
of,  to  adore,  to  pray  for,  that  it  was  like  being 
in  a  "  new  earth  '*  over  which  hung  **  a  new  fir- 
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mament/*  all  things  were  made  so  indescribably 
bright  by  it. 

Do  you  remember  Ellen  Casserly,  patient 
reader?  how  she  was  orphaned  on  board  an  emi- 
grant ship  at  so  early  an  age  that  she  remembered 
only  figments  of  her  faith  in  the  simple  prayers 
she  had  lisped  at  her  mother's  knee — when,  out 
of  compassion,  she  was  taken  by  a  lady  who 
thought  she  was  doing  God  a  service  in  the  per- 
sistent endeavors  she  made  to  eradicate  every 
germ  of  Popery  from  the  heart  of  h^r  prot^g^e,  by 
raising  her  according  to  the  strictest  doctrines  of 
the  sect  to  which  she  belonged  ;  but  how  those 
germs  of  faith,  planted  by  baptism  and  a  mother's 
prayers,  lived  on,  despite  the  crust  of  error  that 
was  heaped  over  them,  and  even  spread  a  fibre  of 
their  deathless  vitality,  which  took  root  like  a 
transplanted  lily  in  the  soul  of  the  little  Puritan 
girl  at  Ridge-Croft?  Does  it  not  seem  that  this 
simple  and  tender  remembrance  of  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  and  the  ministry  of  Guardian  Angels,  led 
those  two  helpless  souls,  by  God's  grace  and  as- 
sistance, as  by  an  invisible  thread,.into  the  fulness 
of  truth  and  the  knowledge  thereof?  Strange  to 
say,  and  yet  not  so  strange  as  it  appears,  Amy's 
whole  being  was  filled  with  such  perfect  content 
and  happiness  that  the  object  for  which  she  had 
been  pining  and  yearning  with  a  restless  heart- 
fever  so  long,  seemed  to  fade  out  of  sight ;  the 
aching  homesickness  was  gone,  the  past  appeared 
like  a  dream,  while  the  only  true  realities  were 
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those  of  her  present  condition.  What  had  hap- 
pened to  Amy  Wythe  without  visions  or  ecstatic 
revelations  was  the  greatest  of  miracles  vouch- 
safed to  man,  yet  one  of  such  daily  occurrence 
that  the  world  t?ikes  no  note  of  its  deep  signifi- 
cance— the  miracle  of  being  transformed  in  mind, 
in  soul,  will  and  thought,  into  the  Faith  which 
makes  of  us  new  creatures  in  Christ,  bringing  us 
from  the  outer  darkness  into  the  light  that  fills 
the  new  earth  from  the  new  firmament,  the  Sun 
whereof  is  God. 

A  year  or  more  had  passed  away,  and  Amy 
more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  her  kind  bene- 
factress and  Father  Gowan,  who  had  all  along 
kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  her,  and  through  the 
searching  ordeal  of  the  confessional  proved  her  to 
be  without  guile.  He  knew  that  whatever  of  her 
history  she  held  back  from  his  confidence  was  a 
temporal  matter,  in  which  if  wrong  had  been 
done,  it  had  not  been  done  by  her,  but  to  her. 
It  was  the  same  with  Mrs.  Allen,  who  trusted  her 
implicitly — so  truthful,  obedient,  pure  in  mind 
and  modest  in  her  demeanor  had  she  always 
shown  herself ;  indeed  that  good  lady  thought 
that,  except  some  trivial  faults,  the  result  of 
thoughtlessness  incident  to  her  age,  Amy  was  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  was  possible  for  a  human  be- 
ing to  be ;  she  was  careful,  however,  not  to  wound 
by  injudicious  praise  the  fair  blossom  of  humility 
that  gave  fragrance  to  her  spiritual  life.  For 
Amy  had  chosen  for  her  model  and  protectress 
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the  Virgin  Mother  of  Him  who  came  clothed  in 
her  flesh  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  who 
shared  with  Him  all  that  He  suffered  for  that 
end,  knowing  for  what  He  came,  without  an  out- 
cry of  the  human  against  the  Divine,  even  when 
the  sword  that  pierced  His  body  pierced  her  soul, 
according  to  the  prophecy.  Away  off  in  her 
childish  past,  when  her  own  mother  died,  had  she 
not  loved  this  unknown  Mother  in  heaven,  of 
whom  Ellen  Gasserly  had  told  her ;  and  now  that 
she  had  found  her,  could  she  do  better  than  de- 
vote herself  to  her  service?  It  was  the  delight 
of  her  life  to  bring  flowers  for  her  shrine,  and  on 
her  feasts  and  festivals  to  offer  herself,  through 
her  Divine  Son,  to  be  her  handmaid,  and  beg  the 
graces  which  would,  though  feebly,  imitate  her 
own.  The  devotion  of  the  Living  Rosary  gave 
Amy  great  happiness;  and  when  she  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  a  band  of  girls  younger  than  her- 
self, by  Father  Gowan,  a  confusion  of  humility 
seized  her,  and  she  would  have  refused,  but  that 
he  quietly  told  her  the  matter  was  settled  ;  and 
she  must  learn  that  obedience  was  more  accept- 
able than  sacrifice. 

Amy's  voice, — always  sweet  and  flexible,  when 
she  was  a  child,  if  you  remember, — now  grown 
full  and  clear,  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Mrs. 
Allen,  who  frequently  listened  to  her  singing 
when  she  would  be  in  her  own  room  sewing,  with- 
out a  thought  that  any  one  was  paying  the  least 
attention  to  her.     Father  Gowan   had  also  ob- 
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served  its  compass  and  sweetness  on  Rosary  Sun- 
days,  when,  touched  by  her  devotional  fervor,  it 
thrilled  out  above  all  the  rest,  unconsciously  to 
herself,  like  a  lark*s,  rising  heavenward.      Then 
those  two  good  friends  consulted  together,  and  it 
was  decided  that  no  better  provision  could  be 
made  for  her  future  than  to  give  her  the  advan- 
tages of  a  musical  education  under  the  best  in- 
structors. Mrs.  Allen  being  perfectly  willing  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses.     No  sooner  said 
than  done  ;  and   the   result  proved  that  it  was  a 
benefaction  wisely  invested,  for  not  only  did  Amy 
develop  an  extraordinary  genius  for  music,  but 
her  diligence,  and   the  delight   she   took   in    it, 
brought  her  on  so  rapidly  that  her  teachers  were 
encouraged  to  hope  that  they  would  some  day 
have   the   credit   of   introducing   to   the  world  a 
prima  donna  equal  to  Malibran  ;  while  she,  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  heart  thought  :   "  When  I  can 
sing  well  enough,  I  wonder  if  Father  Gowan  will 
let  me  sing  in  the  choir  those  beautiful  Aves  and 
Anthems  and   Litanies  that  now  I  can  only  sing 
in  my  heart  ?  " 

More  than  once  or  twice  Father  Gowan  endeav- 
ored  to  win  her  confidence  as  to  the  mystery  of 
her  past  life ;  but  he  saw  that  it  pained  and  dis- 
turbed her  even  to  recall  it  in  that  remote  way  ; 
and  when  she  answered  him,  each  time,  with  sim- 
ple words,  but  the  same  old  firmness  of  purpose 
to  hold  it  back,  he  desisted  and  questioned  her 
no  more. 
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"I  cannot  tell  you  now,  sir;  but  if  you  will 
trust  me,  I  declare  that  I  myself  have  done  noth- 
ing ill  that  I  wish  to  hide.  Can  you  trust  me, 
Father?" 

"  I  do  trust  you,  Amy, — entirely ;  and  will 
stand  your  friend,  my  child,  always.'* 

*•  A  day  will  come,  sir,  when  it  will  all  be  made 
plain  to  you  ;  it  is  my  comfort  that  God  and  my 
dear  blessed  Mother  know  all,  and  are  not  angry 
with  me,"  was  her  reply. 

We  now  pass  over  a  few  eventless  years,  during 
which  time  Amy  grew  in  stature  to  the  full  and 
graceful  proportions  of  womanhood,  her  young 
life  consecrated  by  a  piety  as  edifying  as  it  was 
unobtrusive.  Her  attire  was  always  simple  and 
tasteful,  and  her  demeanor  as  modest  as  became 
a  "  Child  of  Mary  "  ;  her  manners  unassuming, 
and  her  touching  beauty  unmarred  by  vanity  or 
egotism.  We  do  not  pretend  that  she  was  per- 
fect i  she  had  her  own  failings  to  struggle  with, 
her  own  shortcomings,  omissions,  and  the  lapses 
of  faulty  human  nature  to  keep  her  where  it  is 
best  for  mortals  to  be,  at  the  feet  of  Mary  and  the 
Cross ;  but  from  the  guilt  of  mortal  sin,  the  Sacra- 
ments and  her  devotion  preserved  her.  Occasion- 
ally the  thought  of  her  home  at  Ridge-Croft  came 
into  her  mind,  but  the  fever  of  her  heart  was 
over  ;  why  should  she  wish  to  go  away  from  this 
fulness  of  peace,  this  House  of  her  Father,  back 
to  that  land  sterile  of  faith  and  bristling  with  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  as  she  remembered  it  through 
3» 
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her  early  teachings?  Here  was  her  home  where 
she  could  kneel  before  the  altar  of  God,  the  God 
who  gave  joy  to  her  youth,  and  receive  His  Di* 
vine  Son,  her  food  and  her  guest,  into  her  heart ; 
here  she  could  pour  out  without  hindrance  her 
needs  and  aspirations  to  her  Virgin  Mother;  and 
here  she  could  renew  her  life  in  the  tribunal  of 
Penance  in  the  full  assurance  that  what  was  for- 
given her  there  was  at  the  same  moment  forgiven 
in  heaven.  No !  she  could  not  give  up  all  this  ; 
she  could  not  even  desire  to  leave  the  **  glory  and 
beauty  of  the  King  s  house,"  the  sweet  festivals 
of  saints  and  martyrs,  the  swelling  anthems,  the 
solemn  chants,  the  floating  incense,  the  lights  that 
symbolled  the  glories  of  the  invisible  Presence 
that  dwelt  in  the  tabernacle.  She  was  a  depend- 
ant, a  paid  servant — with  many  unusual  privi- 
leges,  it  is  true  ;  and  there  on  the  other  hand  was 
Ridge-Croft  and  independence  awaiting  her  :  she 
weighed  both  in  the  balance,  but  the  result  was 
that  she  said  in  her  heart,  not  perhaps  in  the 
same  words,  but  in  the  same  spirit:  "I  would 
rather  be  an  abject  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  than 
to  sit  at  the  table  of  kings;  "  so  in  the  end  Ridge- 
Croft  and  its  early  associations  became  of  less  and. 
less  account  to  her,  and  her  present  life  nearer 
and  dearer. 

But  it  does  tiot  belong  to  the  conditions  of  hu- 
manity for  undisturbed  happiness  to  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any;  a  sudden  cloud  all  at  once  drop- 
ped out  of  her  clear  sky,  fraught  with  evil  and 
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sorrow,  which" drove  her  "adrift"  from  her  calm* 
mooringSy  out  into  the  world  again, — ^but  nearer, 
had  she  only  known  it  at  the  time,  to  the  end  of 
her  wanderings,  and  the  recovery  of  her  long-lost 
home,  than  she  dreamed  of.  Led,  not  driven,, 
would  be  the  better  word  ;  for,  protected  by  Di- 
vine Providence  from  the  evil  that  threatened 
her,  a  singular  chain  of  events,  mixed  with  trials 
that  stung  and  wounded  her,  she  was  guided  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner,  in  God's  own  way, 
back  to  Ridge-Croft  and  the  restoration  of  her 
rights.  But  we  anticipate,  and  will  briefly  ex- 
plain the  cause  that  made  Amy  fly  the  home  she 
so  dearly  loved. 

Mrs.  Allen's  eldest  son  returned  home  from  the 
Western  frontiers,  where  he  had  been  kept  from 
year  to  year  by  the  arduous  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, owing  to  continual  outbreaks  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  that  region.  He  was  a  hand- 
some, worldly,  and  unprincipled  man,  so  far  as 
the  laws  of  morality  went ;  in  his  profession  he 
was  known  as  brave  and  honorable,  but  his  life 
out  in  the  Western  wilds,  unrestrained  by  relig- 
ious or  social  laws,  and  depending  much  on  the 
excitement  of  drink  and  gambling  in  those  iso- 
lated posts,  for  amusement,  he  had  come  back  to 
his  good  mother  the  very  reverse  of  all  that  she 
hoped  for  in  him  ;  she  was  still  ignorant  of  it,  for 
he  kept  all  that  would  have  pained  her  skilfully 
out  of  sight,  and  appeared  only  the  tender,  lov- 
ing, devoted  son,  of  whom  she  was  very  proud  in 
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her  inmost  heart.  He  laughed  at  her  for  "  turn- 
ing  Romanist,"  but  gladdened  her  soul  by  going 
to  church  with  her,  then  made  her  sad  by  adding 
that  he'd  love  her  all  the  same  if  she  turned 
pagan, — he  thought  one  was  as  good  as  the 
other;  only,  he  added,  she  must  promise  not 
to  try  and  proselytize  him,  for  his  only  object  in 
life  was  to  make  the  most  of  it  by  enjoying  its 
pleasures  as  long  as  he  lived  or  until  he  got  too 
old  to  do  so.  Here,  you  see,  was  a  wolf  let 
loose  in  a  Christian  family — a  wolf  whose  evil 
eyes  fell  at  once  on  the  lamb  within  its  gates. 
Attracted  at  once  by  Amy's  beauty  and  grace  the 
instant  he  saw  her,  he  inquired  her  history,  and 
learned  that  she  was  dependent  on  his  mother, 
and  without  kindred  or  friend  in  the  world — 
•*  one  of  the  best  girls  I  ever  knew,  and  as  modest 
as  she  is  good  :  I  hope,  Bertie,  you'll  be  kind  to 
her,  for  I  love  her  very  much."  He  promised  to 
be  good  to  her,  but  Amy  felt  an  intuitive  repug- 
nance to  all  those  little  attentions  that  with  flat- 
tering words  he  began  to  pay  her ;  as  well  she 
might,  for  they  were  but  insidious  approaches 
which  had  no  better  object  than  to  undermine 
her  innocence.  Closer  and  closer  clung  Amy  to 
the  Cross,  nearer  and  nearer  did  she  draw  to  the 
sheltering  care  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  praying  and 
hoping  that  she  might  be  left  in  peace.  This  is 
not  a  pleasant  topic  to  dwell  on,  and  we  will  be 
brief.  Unacquainted  with  evil,  Amy  yet  felt  that 
this   man's   looks  and    behavior   boded   her    no 
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good  ;  while  the  purity  of  her  heart  made  her 
shrink  from  the  simple  touch  of  his  hand  as  from 
hot  iron ;  she  kept  herself  sedulously  out  of  his 
sight,  and  rejected  the  rings,  brooches  and  other 
presents  that  he  would  have  forced  on  her. 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  Allen,  looking  upon  him  as  the 
soul  of  honor — proud  of  him,  loving  him  with  a 
mother's  love,  saw  nothing  and  suspected  nothing, 
for  he  was  ingenious  in  the  choice  of  his  opportu- 
nities for  obtruding  his  attentions  on  Amy,  gen- 
erally in  the  absence  of  his  mother. 

It  was  now  becoming  intolerable  ;  she  felt  that 
attentions  such  as  these  to  one  in  her  condition 
were  not  only  improper  b  ut  clandestine,  and  in 
the  excess  of  her  perplexity  and  grief  her  cheeks 
grew  so  pale  that  Mrs.  Allen  observed  it  and 
thought  she  was  sick.  How  she  longed  to  throw 
herself  at  the  knees  of  her  benefactress  and  tell 
her  how  she  was  beset,  and  ask  her  protection  ! 
But  gratitude  forbade  her  to  come  between  that 
mother  and  her  son,  to  sow  dissension  and  cold- 
ness where  there  was  now  only  love  and  trust  ; 
delicacy  and  gratitude  forbade  it ;  and  so  far, 
modesty  and  the  hope  that  things  might  change, 
prevented  her  unveiling  to  Father  Gowan  the 
painful  and  embarrassing  situation  in  which  she 
was  placed.  All  at  once,  one  night,  while  saying 
the  Rosary,  her  tears  falling  like  raindrops  upon 
her  beads  as  she  told  them,  the  thought  of  going 
away — of  once  more  turning  her  face  homeward 
— suddenly  brought  her  relief.     It  was  no  light 
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cause,  as  we  know,  that  would  have  made  her 
voluntarily  tear  herself  away  from  all  that  had 
made  her  existence  for  the  last  five  years  so  inex- 
pressibly happy  ;  but  her  resolution  was  taken. 
She  would  go,  as  she  had  come,  flitting  out  of 
sight  like  a  shadow,  leaving  cruel  thoughts  of 
her  in  the  breast  of  her  who  had  been  more  than 
a  mother  to  her.  But  she  could  not  stay  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  her  daily  life  ;  for 
Mrs.  Allen's  sake  and  her  own  she  must  take  up 
her  cross  and  bear  it  with  all  its  heaviness  and 
bitterness,  knowing  that  He  who  died  thereon 
would  help  her  and  unite  it  with  His  own  sor- 
rowful Passion,  seeing  her  innocence.  She  arose 
with  the  dawn,  packed  a  few  articles  of  dress 
that  she  had  paid  for  out  of  her  own  earnings 
into  a  medium-sized  travelling-bag  that  Mrs. 
Allen  had  given  her  on  the  eve  of  a  short  trip  to 
Atlantic  City,  put  her  purse  with  its  slender 
store  of  dollars  and  cents  into  her  pocket,  and 
after  kneeling  down  and  commending  to  the  care 
of  Almighty  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  her 
benefactress,  and  praying  for  the  conversion  of 
the  enemy  through  whose  persecutions  she  was 
driven  away  from  what  had  been  so  long  to  her 
a  refuge  of  peace,  she  arose,  put  on  her  hat  and 
sack,  took  up  the  travelling-bag,  and  after  one 
lingering,  fond  look  around  her  room,  through 
the  tears  that  half  blinded  her,  she  went  lightly 
and  noiselessly  down-stairs,  through  the  hall,  to  a 
side  door  that  led  into  the  flower-garden,  whence 
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she  passed  by  the  gate  into  the  street.  Straight 
to  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation  she  wended 
her  way,  where  she  arrived  just  as  her  old  friend 
Andrew  McGlynn  was  opening  it  for  the  first 
Mass. 

"  I  am  going  a  little  journey,  Mr.  McGlynn," 
she  said,  **and  I  wish  to  see  Father  Gowan, 
Have  you  seen  him  this  morning?  " 

Andrew  told  her  he  had  not,  but  that  he'd  go 
in  and  inquire  if  he  had  come  out  of  his  room 
yet. 

**  Thank  you  kindly.  I  desire  very  much  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  before  I  go,  or  I  would 
not  trouble  him  so  early." 

"  Airly !  you  don't  think  he's  abed  surely ! 
He's  walkin'  up  an'  down  somewhere  in  the  hall, 
or  the  parlor,  half  through  with  his  Office,"  said 
Andrew,  chuckling  as  he  walked  away. 

It  was  true,  as  Andrew  McGlynn  had  said; 
Father  Gowan  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
hall,  no  one  astir  but  himself,  reading  his  Office ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Amy  Wythe  wished 
to  speak  to  him  he  laid  aside  his  missal,  and 
went  into  the  church  just  in  time  lo  see  her 
enter  his  confessional.  There  she  confided  her 
sorrows  of  the  past  few  weeks  to  him,  and  told 
him  that  she  was  going  away,  back  to  her  own 
people,  to  her  old  home ;  not  now,  as  formerly 
because  she  longed  with  her  heart  full  of  fever 
and  ache  to  be  there,  but  that  it  was  the  only 
way  she  could  think  of  to  spare  Mrs.  Allen  the 
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knowledge  of  her  son's  dishonorable  conduct,  and 
the  only  place  of  defence  she  had  on  earth. 
Father  Gowan  was  shocked  and  grieved  ;  he  saw 
that  she  was  right  in  leaving  Mrs.  Allen's,  but 
advised  her  to  remain  in  the  city,  offering  to  pro- 
cure her  a  good  home,  through  the  intervention 
of  some  of  his  friends. 

*'  I  could  not  remain  in  the  city,  my  Father, 
after  leaving  Mrs.  Allen's  house,  without  ac- 
quainting her  with  the  cause ;  and  how  could  I 
do  that,  sir,  after  all  her  goodness  to  me  ?  "  she 
answered. 

"  But,  my  child,  are  you  sure  your  friends  will 
be  willing  to  receive  you  ?  Things  may  be  much 
changed  since  your  parents  died  ;  strangers  may 
now  occupy  their  place,  who  will  have  no  inter- 
est in  you  ;  you  will  be  literally  a  stranger  in 
your  own  home  ?  " 

"  Those  who  are  there,  sir,  will  have  to  receive 
me ;  they  are  of  my  own  kindred,  if  they  did 
wrong,  and  turned  me  adrift  in  my  tender  years. 
I  have  a  right  to  shelter  and  food,  and  I  shall 
claim  it  of  them."  This  was  the  most  she  had 
ever  said  to  him  of  her  past,  and  Father  Gowan 
hoped  she  would  say  more,  but  she  immediately 
began  the  Confiteor  preparatory  to  making  her 
confession.  After  receiving  penance  and  absolu- 
tion, she  asked  Father  Gowan  to  pray  for  her, 
then  passed  out  into  the  church,  where  she  knelt 
in  her  old  favorite  place,  before  the  altar  of  the 
Blessed   Virgin    Mary,   imploring    her    aid    and 
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assistance,  until  Father  Gowan,  who  had  gone 
into  the  sacristy  to  robe  himself  for  Mass,  came 
out,  and  kneeling  before  the  altar,  proceeded  to 
offer  the  Divine  Sacrifice  for  this  sorrowing, 
homeless  lamb  of  his  flock.  Her  going  away 
touched  the  good  priest  painfully ;  she  was  his 
spiritual  child,  whom  he  received  into  the  Church 
and  led  in  the  ways  of  holiness ;  her  devotion, 
her  example  to  the  young  of  the  congregation, 
her  willing  usefulness,  her  wonderfully  sweet 
voice  that  constantly  filled  the  church  with  its 
melody  as  the  frankincense  filled  it  with  odorous 
fragrance  on  Sundays  and  festivals ;  her  pure, 
edifying  life,  which  he,  anointed  priest  as  he 
was,  had  not  disdained  to  take  a  lesson  from — 
alas  !  how  he  would  miss  her,  when  the  lovely 
face  that  the  people  used  to  say  must  be  like 
Mary's  when  she  abode  in  the  Temple  should  be 
seen  no  more  with  its  pleasant  smile,  or  its  de- 
vout uplifted  look  of  prayer !  It  was  an  unex- 
pected cross  that  came  to  him  so  suddenly 
that  chilly  autumnal  morning ;  but  even  while 
the  splinters  thereof  made  themselves  felt  to  the 
Father's  gentle,  sympathetic  nature,  he  submitted 
himself  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  asked  for  en- 
lightenment as  to  the  painful  complication  Amy's 
going* away  would  produce  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
Allen's  impressions  about  it,  and  the  sting  of 
apparent  ingratitude,  after  all  her  kindness  to 
her,  which  he  knew  she  would  feel  keenly. 

Amy  was  calmed  and  strengthened  by  recciv- 
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ing  Holy  Communion,  which  she  did  with  fervent 
devotion  ;  and  when  her  thanksgiving  was  over, 
while  Father  Gowan  still  knelt  before  the  altar  in 
readiness  to  celebrate  the  next  early  Mass,  she 
left  the  church,  travelling-bag  in  hand,  stepped 
into  the  street  car  at  the  corner,  and  by  seven 
o'clock  was  on  her  way  to  New  York. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fairly  started  on  her  journey,  Amy  Wythe 
had  time  to  think  over  the  circumstances  which 
again  made  her  homeless ;  and  although  she  ex- 
amined them  in  every  aspect,  she  could  not  re- 
proach herself  for  the  step  she  had  taken.  The 
motives  that  had  urged  her  to  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  approval  of  her  own  conscience,  made  her 
cross  less  bitter  to  bear.  Desolate  indeed  would 
she  have  felt  among  those  strange  faces  around 
her — hurrying,  as  fast  as  steam  could  bear  her,  to 
a  strange  city  to  be  friendless  among  strangers, 
— had  not  the  sweet,  sure  solace  of  Mary's  pro- 
tection given  her  courage  and  sustained  the 
strong,  simple  faith  that  SHE,  who  was  the  best 
safeguard  of  innocence,  would  guide  and  defend 
her.  She  was  indeed  adrift  again,  but  not  a^ 
formerly,  for  now  she  had  rudder  and  compass 
and  a  sure  light  to  direct  her  way  in  whatever  sit- 
uation she  might  be  thrown.  Tears  blinded  her 
eyes  whenever  she  thought  of  the  dear  home  and 
friends  she  had  left;  but  the  thorn  that  pierced 
and  wounded  deepest  was  the  construction  that 
Mrs.  Allen — ignorant  of  the  cause — must  una- 
voidably place  upon  her  sudden  flitting,  which 
she  felt  sure  she  would  assign  not  only  to  the 
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basest  ingratitude,  but  to  systematic  hypocrisy. 
It  was  hard  indeed  to  bear,  but  not  so  grievous 
as  what  the  Son  of  God  bore  in  the  agony  of 
Gethsemane,  when  all  the  bitterness  of  this  world's 
sin,  shame  and  injustice  pressed  like  a  mountain 
upon  His  pure  soul,  until  He  sweated  great  drops 
of  blood  and  water.  Thinking  of  this  resigned 
Amy  to  bear  reproach  from  those  she  loved,  at 
least  in  silence,  hoping  that  perfect  conformity  to 
God's  will  would  come  in  time,  with  its  blessed 
healing. 

She  had  left  Mrs.  Allen's  with  the  intention  of 
going  home,  but  now  a  chill  fell  upon  her  heart 
at  the  very  thought  of  it.  She  knew  that  her 
uncle  and  his  family  must  be  in  possession  at 
Ridge-Croft,  and  she  had  never  forgotten  what 
Abigail  Jones  and  old  Judith  used  to  delight  in 
telling  about  her  being  some  day  very  rich ;  but 
if  her  uncle  and  Lawyer  Abert  gave  her  away  to 
John  Dahl,  casting  her  off  as  if  dead,  what  would 
be  the  use  of  going  back  ?  Who  would  know  her, 
so  grown  and  changed  ?  Who  believe  her  story  ? 
Did  they  not  do  this  to  enrich  themselves? 
And  if  so,  what  power  had  she  to  circumvent  the 
injustice  ?  Would  her  uncle  give  up  what  be- 
longed to  her  without  a  struggle  ?  Amy  did  not 
know  that  she  was  dead  in  law,  and  that  her 
grave  was  at  Ridge-Croft,  the  silent  charter  of 
the  rights  of  her  kin  to  her  possessions ;  if  she 
had,  the  merit  of  the  determination  that  she 
presently  arrived  at  would  have  been  lost  to  her, 
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for  then  she  would  have  considered  the  recovery 
of  her  rights  as  indeed  hppeless.  As  old  remem- 
brances, doubts  and  fears  surged  through  her 
mind,  disordering  it  with  vain  suggestions  and 
possible  expedients,  she  put  all  aside,  and  from 
out  of  her  unrest  whispered  Ave  Marias  until 
her  heart-fever  cooled,  and  she  was  in  a  condition 
to  listen  to  better  inspirations  than  those  of 
earthly  interests.  First  of  all,  she  asked  herself : 
Suppose  my  uncle  and  aunt  should  receive  and 
welcome  me,  I  am  not  yet  of  age,  and  what  hope 
have  I  that  I  should  be  able  to  practise  my  relig- 
ion without  great  hindrance?  There  was  no 
Catholic  church  nearer  than  Bolton;  would  he 
allow  her  to  go  there  even  occasionally  ?  Would 
he  not  command  her,  and  enforce  his  commands 
by  his  old  cruel  iron  rule,  to  conform  to  the  wor- 
ship of  his  own  sect  ?  Why  should  she  place  her 
soul  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  worldly  gain  ? 

"  No !  no,  my  God  !  "  she  whispered,  pressing 
the  crucifix  of  her  rosary,  which  she  held  under 
her  shawl,  close  to  her  heart.  "  I  can  give  up  all 
but  Thee.  I  am  satisfied  with  poverty  and  loneli- 
ness, so  that  I  can  enjoy  the  possession  of  my 
Faith  ;  for  never,  since  I  was  a  little  child,  have 
I  known  true  peace  until  Thou  didst  lead  me  into 
its  fold,  where  Thou  didst  give  me  the  Mother 
of  Thy  Son  to  be  mine,  who  will  I  know  guard 
and  defend  me.  I  will  be  guided  by  Thy  provi- 
dence in  the  strange  city  to  which  I  am  going, 
believing  that  thou  knowest  what  is  best  for  me." 
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After  this  resolve,  and  recommendation  of  herself 
to  the  care  of  the  Father  of  the  orphan,  she 
leaned  her  head  against  the  cushion  of  her  seat, 
her  face  towards  the  window,  closed  her  eyes 
from  all  outside  distractions,  and  slipped  her 
beads  through  her  fingers  in  the  beautiful  devo- 
tion she  so  dearly  loved,  praying  for  assistance, 
knowing  that  she  would  not  ask  in  vain. 

"  If,"  she  thought,  after  her  devout  little  exer- 
cise was  finished,  "  I  can  get  a  place  in  New 
York  as  house-maid,  or  to  take  care  of  two  or 
three  children  as  a  nursery  governess,  I  shall  re- 
main there.  I  have  money  enough  to  keep  me 
for  a  week  or  so  ;  in  that  time  I  shall  surely  find 
a  situation.  Td  rather  be  a  servant  all  my  life 
than  have  ease  and  riches  where  my  faith  would 
be  constantly  assaulted  and  in  danger;  for,  de- 
prived of  the  help  of  the  precious  Sacraments,  I 
should  be  weak  indeed,  I  fear.  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  I  shall  manage  in  the  great,  crowded 
city'* — how  like  a  far-off  troubled  dream  she 
remembered  it — "but  I  think  the  first  thing  I 
shall  do  will  be  to  ask  somebody  to  show  me  the 
way  to  a  Catholic  church,  then  all  will  come  right, 
for  I  shall  go  right  in  and  kneel  at  the  feet  of  our 
Blessed  Mother  and  implore  Her  to  take  care  of 
Her  poor  friendless  child.  Then  I  will  try  and 
see  the  pastor,  whose  advice  I  will  ask.  So  what 
need  is  thereof  being  in  a  dread  or  flurry  !  I  will 
try  and  not  be  downhearted  ;  and  when  thoughts 
of  the  friends, — the  dear  good  friends  I  have  left, 
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come  to  sadden  me,  I  will  remember  that  it  is 
my  cross, — my  cross  which  I  must  try  to  bear 
with  patience,  even  if  tears  will  come." 

Truly  had  the  seed  sown  by  Father  Gowan's 
instructions  fallen  in  goodly  places  in  Amy's 
spiritual  life,  as  the  simple,  unworldly  wisdom  of 
her  choice,  her  confidence  in  God  and  her  venera- 
tion and  trust  in  Mary  proved,  no  less  than  her 
spirit  of  sacrifice  and  her  willingness  to  bear  the 
cross  thereof,  without  the  first  faint  shadowings 
of  pride,  or  idea  that  she  was  doing  anything  at 
all  out  of  the  common  order ;  which  reveals  the 
true  humility  of  her  intentions.  She  told  Father 
Gowan  once  that  her  true  life  only  began  the 
night  that  she  wandered  in  out  of  the  streets  and 
darkness  into  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation, 
seeking  temporary  safety  and  shelter,  but  find- 
ing  an  eternal  refuge.  And  how  often  had  she, 
sometimes  after  Holy  Communion,  sometimes 
while  kneeling  in  the  hushed  quiet  of  the  holy 
place,  before  the  altar  of  the  sweet  Mother  of 
Jesus,  sometimes  while  the  Litany  of  Her  won- 
drous mystical  life  was  sung,  felt  her  soul  over- 
flow with  thankfulness  for  the  strange,  sorrowful 
experiences  that  had  led  her  into  the  Fold  of 
Christ,  and  a  forgiveness  of  those  who  had 
brought  dole  to  her  young  life,  a  forgiveness 
never  accorded  until  then,  for  up  to  the  time  her 
life  had  become  transformed  out  of  the  darkness 
into  the  light,  she  had  kept  smothered  in  her 
heart   a  burning    angry   feeling  towards   them, 
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which  would  have  been  willing  to  break  out  to 
their  undoing  had  the  opportunity  safely  come* 
It  was  not  strange,  you  see,  that  now,  after  the 
first  flush  of  her  natural  impulses  had  given  way 
to  higher  considerations,  that  she  should  have 
decided  not  to  go  back  to  the  Puritan  atmos- 
phere of  her  old  home. 

Thus  preoccupied  by  her  own  thoughts,  she 
was  roused  from  them  by  the  train  stopping,  and 
a  general  movement  among  the  passengers  to 
leave  the  car.  Supposing  that  they  had  arrived 
at  New  York,  she  arose  and  stepped  out  on  the 
platform,  and  saw  that  every  one  was  rushing  in 
great  haste  towards  the  river,  for  what  purpose 
she  could  not  imagine.  Bewildered,  and  fearing 
that  she  had  taken  the  wrong  train,  she  asked 
one  of  tfie  employees  of  the  road  who  was  pass- 
ing at  the  moment  :  "Is  this  place  New  York 
city,  sir  ?  *' 

"  No,  Miss  ;  this  is  Jersey  City  :  New  York's  on 
t'other  side  of  the  ferry.    Are  you  going  across  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  You'd  better  step  quick  then ;  soon  as  the 
baggage  wagon  gets  aboard  the  boat'll  be  off, 
but  you'll  have  time  if  you're  spry.  I'll  show 
you  the  way,  if  you  like,"  said  the  man,  seeing 
that  she  did  not  know  which  way  to  go. 

"  Thank  you  very  much,"  she  said,  following 
him.  The  ferry-slip  was  but  a  few  steps  from  the 
depot,  and  Amy  found  herself  in  a  moment  or  so 
seated  in  the  ladies'  cabin — which,  like  the  ladies' 
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car  on  railroad  trains,  seemed  to  be  a  misnomer, 
for  there  were,  as  is  always  the  case  in  both,  as 
many  men  as  women.  The  atmosphere  was  very 
close  ;  and  weary  of  her  long  sitting  in  the  cars, 
she  stood  up  to  rest  herself  and  get  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  from  the  window  over  her  head ;  then 
she  saw  that  they  were  out  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  great,  beautiful  river  that  flows  between 
the  two  cities.  Brightly  shone  the  sun  upon  it, 
with  its  white  sails  and  floating  argosies,  its  busy, 
complex  stir,  its  out-going  and  in-coming  steam- 
ers,  forest  of  masts  that  lay  on  the  other  side 
with  the  flags  of  every  nation  flying  from  top- 
mast or  peak.  As  she  took  it  all  in  in  one  swift 
glance,  she  felt  as  if  some  one  had  given  her  a 
physical  blow  upon  the  heart,  and  a  faint  sickness 
came  creeping  over  her,  for  every  incident  of 
that  troubled  day  on  which  she  was  cast  adrift 
came  surging  through  her  mind  with  such  vivid- 
ness, that,  cold  and  trembling,  she  fell  back  into 
her  seat,  drew  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  closed 
her  eyes  to  shut  out  all  external  reminders  of  the 
sorrow  that  had  made  her  desolate.  She  had 
not  expected  this  ;  it  quite  took  her  by  surprise  ; 
but  one  fervent  aspiration  to  Jesus  and  Mary 
restored  her  courage,  and  she  thought:  **Why 
should  I  be  afraid?  It  is  only  a  dreadful  thing 
of  the  past,  and  has  no  power  to  harm  me ; 
should  I  not  rather  bless  the  far-off  sorrow  by 
which  I  found  that  which  I  would  not  exchange 
for  all  the  riches  of  this  world,  or  life  itself?  It 
32 
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may  come  again  and  again  to  disturb  and  afflict 
me,  but  I  will  offer  it  with  the  dolors  of  our 
Blessed  Mother,  who  knows  how  to  pity  and  help 
the  suffering.  Amy,  Amy,  you  have  been  having 
too  good  a  time  these  five  years  past,  and  thought 
to  follow  the  Lord  without  trials,  did  you  ?  Ah  ! 
who  may  walk  in  His  footsteps  without  feeling 
the  thorns  of  the  way  ?  "  she  asked  herself. 

The  boat  was  now  in  her  slip  on  the  New  York 
side,  and  Amy  was  carried  along  with  the  crowd 
to  the  pier,  shrinking  as  from  blows— notwith- 
standing her  courageous  and  devout  thoughts — 
from  the  bitter  memories,  recalled  by  the  scene, 
that  would  come  waging  the  old,  old  vvarfare  of 
the  human  against  the  immortal !  She  had  not 
an  idea  which  way  to  turn,  or  go,  and  stood  look- 
ing with  bewildered  eyes  at  the  passing  crowds, 
which  never  seemed  to  grow  less,  while  waiting 
to  cross.  A  policeman  who  had  observed  her 
movements  seeing  at  a  glance  that  she  was  a 
stranger,  uncertain  what  course  to  take,  now 
approached  her,  and  touching  his  hat  politely 
asked  her,  in  that  unmistakable  accent  that 
always  gives  assurance  that  it  comes  from  a  warm, 
Irish  heart,    if  she  was  waiting  for  any  one. 

"No,  sir;  I  am  only  waiting  to  cross,  that  I 
may  get  up  into  the  city  and  find  a  Catholic 
church,"  she  answered. 

•*  Then  Tm  afraid.  Miss,  if  you  wait  for  that 
you'll  have  to  wait  all  day.  It  never  stops  till 
night,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  little  twinkle  of 
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fun  in  the  corner  of  his  eyes,  at  the  idea  of  any- 
one's waiting  there  for  a  cessation  of  that  wild 
rush  to  get  across.  "  Is  it  any  particular  church 
you  are  looking  for?  " 

'*  No,  sir  ;  any  will  do,  so  it's  a  Catholic  church," 
replied  Amy,  wondering  if  she  should  ever  be  able 
to  thread  her  way  through  all  that  niiUe  of  people 
and  horses  and  wheels. 

"Only  some  of  'em,  you  see,  Miss,  is  French, 
some  Dutch,  and  there's  a  Rooshun  one  that's  so 
like,  a  stranger  wouldn't  know  from  the  looks  of 
it  that  it  wasn't  the  one  for  a  Catholic  to  say  his 
prayers  in,  bedad  !  But  if  you  please  I'll  get  you 
across,  miss,  and  put  you  in  a  car  that'll  take  you 
foreninst  the  Cathedral  itself ;  only  you  must  be 
sure  to  keep  your  eyes  through  the  windys  on  the 
right-hand  side,  or  you'll  be  apt  to  go  by  without 
seeing  it." 

Amy  thanked  the  man  and  accepted  the  service 
which  was  offered  and  given  respectfully  and  zeal- 
ously, and  she  remembered  afterwards  how  at 
three  different  times  in  her  life,  when  she  most 
needed  help  and  protection,  it  came  to  her,  as  if 
heaven-sent,  from  natives  of  Ireland,  who,  what- 
ever their  own  sorrows  or  poverty,  are  never  too 
sorrowful  or  too  busy  to  say  a  kind  word  and  give 
what  assistance  their  own  straitened  means  will 
allow,  to  such  as  are  worse  off  than  themselves. 
Old  Nancy  Malloy,  the  rag-picker,  who  saved  her 
from  the  perils  of  the  night  in  the  streets  of  Har- 
risburg ;  Andrew    McGlynn,   the   sexton   at  the 
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Church  of  the  Annunciation,  who  had  pitied 
her  forlorn  case,  and  instead  of  turning  her  over 
to  the  police  as  a  vagrant,  led  her  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Father  Gowan,  who  with  Mrs.  Allen  had 
been  more  to  her  than  she  could  ever  thank"them 
sufficiently  for  on  this  earth  :  and  now,  this  good 
Irishman,  who  so  kindly  helped  her  out  of  the  di- 
lemma when  she  stood  so  confused,  and  not  know- 
ing which  way  to  turn  on  the  pier  at  Des  brosscs 
Street  Ferry  !  Nor  think  you  she  forgot  Ellen 
Casserly,  who  planted  in  her  soul,  when  she  could 
scarcely  speak  plainly,  little  germs  that  grew  and 
blossomed  with  her  strength,  which  "  prepared  the 
way,  and  made  the  paths  straight "  for  Him  who 
would  at  least  gather  her  into  His  Fold  !  How- 
could  she  forget  Ellen  Casserly  unless  the  power 
of  remembrance  grew  dim?  And  her  old  play- 
mate  at  the  Dahl  Farm,  Rob  Delaney.  was  he 
not  Irish  born,  true  to  the  memory  of  his  old 
faith,  and  his  national  instincts  of  daring,  of  gen- 
erosity, and  the  ready  will  to  help  others,  which 
not  all  the  hard  paganism  of  labor,  without  God, 
there,  had  been  able  to  crush  out  of  him?  Had 
he  not  perilled  his  own  safety  for  her  too?  An 
hour  came  to  Amy,  some  time  hence,  when  on 
making  a  particular  retrospect  of  her  past  life 
these  coincidences  were  remembered  in  order,  and 
in  a  manner  which  astonished  those  who  had,  in 
helping  her,  "  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters," 
never  expecting  a  return. 
After  riding  an  hour,  Amy  to  her  great  joy  saw 
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the  familiar  features  that  indicated  a  Catholic 
Church  :  the  noble  fagade,  whose  niches  contained 
statues  of  the  saints;  the  superb  Gothic  windows 
emblazoned  with  the  triumphs  of  Christ  in  the 
persons  of  His  apostles  and  martyrs  ;  the  lofty 
spire  surmounted  by  a  great  golden  cross,  that 
stood,  like  a  benediction,  to  all  who  would  accept 
its  divine  signification,  far  above  the  turmoil  and 
sin  of  the  crowded  city,  a  warning  to  the  guilty, 
a  sign  of  hope  to  the  penitent !  She  pulled  the 
strap,  as  she  saw  others  do  when  they  wished  to 
stop  the  car,  and  got  out.  The  Cathedral  door 
was  open,  ever  open  to  the  weary  of  heart,  the 
grief-stricken,  the  poor,  the  tempest-tossed,  deso- 
late souls,  whose  only  friends  and  refuge  were 
here,  where  they  could  weep  unseen,  and  pour 
out  the  pitiful  tale  of  their  woes  without  being 
turned  scornfully  away  or  wearying  the  ever 
patient,  loving  Heart  which  from  "  the  holy  of 
holies  "  in  the  silence  of  the  Tabernacle,  gave 
them  consolation  not  of  this  earth.  Following  a 
side  aisle,  between  massive  pillars  of  marble,  step- 
ping lightly  over  the  tessellated  pavement,  Amy 
found  her  way  to  the  lateral  altar  upon  which, 
amidst  a  wilderness  of  autumnal  blossoms,  the 
offerings  of  devout  souls,  stood  the  fair  and 
stately  image  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son.  Fold- 
ing her  hands,  she  knelt  on  the  cushioned  bench 
that  surrounded  the  sanctuary  railing,  no  longer 
feeling  like  "  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,"  but  like 
a  child  in  the  house  of  her  Father,    and  her  heart 
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grew  calm.  When  her  devotions  for  a  blessing 
on  her  intentions  were  over,  she  arose  to  go  out, 
her  purpose  being  to  make  an  eflfort  to  find  the 
good  pastor,  that  she  might  ask  his  counsel  for 
the  ordering  of  her  future  movements:  but  she 
observed  an  aged,  feeble  woman  kneeling  near  her 
on  the  marble  floor,  her  pale  thin  hands  clasped 
together,  her  black  garments  threadbare  and 
rujty,  and  her  sad  face  lifted  in  prayer,  while 
tears  coursed  each  other  over  her  sunken  cheeks. 
She  looked  like  one  who  had  no  hope,  no  friend 
but  heaven.  Amy  had  never  seen  such  an  image 
of  grief  before,  and  it  touched  her  so  deeply  that 
she  knelt  down  again  a  little  way  off  to  offer  some 
prayers  for  the  afflicted  stranger,  who  in  a  little 
while  arose  to  leave  the  church,  but  staggered, 
then  dragged  herself  along  by  the  pews  a  short 
distance,  and  at  last  fell  prostrate  on  the  pave- 
ment.  In  a  moment  Amy  was  kneeUng  by  her 
side,  and  on  lifting  her  head  to  her  breast,  dis- 
covered that,  although  speechless,  she  breathed 
and  appeared  conscious.  One  of  the  sanctuary- 
ladies,  who  had  just  finished  laying  a  fresh  altar- 
cloth  on  the  main  altar,  observed  the  scene,  and 
hastened  to  see  if  she  could  be  of  any  assistance  ; 
and  knowing  at  a  glance  that  it  was  simple  ex- 
haustion, she  hurried  back  through  the  sanctuary 
and  sacristy,  by  a  side  door  which  led  to  the 
rectory,  where  she  got  a  glass  of  wine  from  the 
housekeeper,  and  returned  with  it,  without  the 
loss  of  a  minute.     She  knelt  down,  in  her  rich 
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silks,  velvet  wrappings,  and  costly  lace  trimmings, 
on  the  pavement,  counting  them  as  nothing  in 
the  face  of  such  need,  and  herself  held  the  wine 
to  the  white  lips  of  the  fainting  woman,  who 
sipped  it  little  by  little,  almost  too  weak  to  swal- 
low, until  she  revived.  The  lady  seeing  Amy  so 
concerned,  as  she  supported  the  stranger's  head 
against  her  breast,  imagined  that  she  was  either 
her  grand-daughter,  niece  or  a  friend ;  and  satis- 
fied at  the  good  results  of  her  Samaritan-like 
ministrations,  she  whispered  :  "  I  think  you  had 
better  try  and  get  her  home  now  as  soon  as 
you  can  ; "  and  left  them,  to  go  and  return  the 
wine-glass  to  the  housekeeper. 

**If  you  will  lean  on  me,  ma*am — I'm  very 
strong,  you  see — I  will  walk  home  with  you  if 
you  will  let  me  do  so ;  **  said  Amy,  kindly  intent 
on  giving  help  that  was  so  much  needed,  in  that 
divine  spirit  of  charity  which  stops  not  to  con- 
sider the  cost,  and  with  that  docile  obedience 
which  bids  us  "  do  the  work  our  hands  find  to  do  " 
without  questioning  or  unwillingness. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  was  her  feeble  reply,  as 
placing  her  arm  through  Amy's,  they  slowly  left 
the  church  together.  The  fresh  air,  added  to  the 
wine  she  had  swallowed,  restored  her  strength, 
at  least  the  poor  remains  of  what  was  once 
strength,  and  she  walked  more  firmly,  doubling 
the  way  in  and  out  of  narrow  streets  and  by-ways 
until  she  came  to  one  of  those  contracted,  dingy 
thoroughfares,  neither  street  nor  alley,  so  often 
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met  with  in  New  York,  where  the  greed  of  money- 
makers erect  cheap  and  wholesome  homes  for  the 
poor,  the  situation  being  unavailable  to  other 
profits.  Before  the  poorest  of  these  tenements 
Amy's  companion  stopped,  saying:  "I  live  here. 
Come  up  with  me  and  rest  yourself." 

"I  will  help  you  up-stairs,  ma'am,"  she  replied  ; 
and,  she  not  objecting,  they  went  in  through  a, 
narrow  passage-way,  up  two  flights  of  steep  stairs, 
into  another  narrow  passage,  by  which  time  the 
old  woman's  breath  was  nearly  spent;  but  she 
would  not  stop  to  rest,  but  moving  very  slowly 
and  feebly,  she  at  length  reached  her  own  door, 
which  she  unlocked  with  a  key  that  after  consid- 
erable fumbling  she  fished  up  out  of  her  pocket, 
and  they  went  in.  The  room  was  almost  bare  of 
furniture,  but  what  there  was  showed  evidence 
not  of  wealthy  but  of  better  and  more  comfort- 
able days,  and  everything  was  scrupulously  clean, 

"You  have  been  very  good  to  me,"  she  said, 
after  she  recovered  her  breath,  and  Amy  had  laid 
aside  the  old  shabby  bonnet  and  threadbare 
shawl;  "and  I  hope  Almighty  God  will  bless 
you,  child  !  I  went  to  church  to  beg  His  assist- 
ance in  my  great  trouble,  for  I  am  too  proud  to 
ask  help  elsewhere,  you  see." 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  in  trouble,  ma'am,  I 
wish  I  could  help  you,"  replied  Amy,  not  know- 
ing how  to  comfort  her  or  what  else  to  say. 

"  I  doubt  if  you  can.  You  will  go  back  to 
your  home,  and  if  your  kind  heart  should  bring 
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you  back  here,  I  shall  be  gone,"  ^he  said,  weep- 
ing. 

"  Are  you  then  going  away?  '* 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  almshouse  ?  1 
shall  be  there  in  a  few  days — the  last  heavy  blow 
to  my  proud  old  heart." 

•  **  But  why,  ma'am  ;  why  should  you  go  there 
if  you  do  not  wish  it  ?  " 

•*  I  can  no  longer  pay  my  rent ;  the  bank  that 
my  poor  pittance  was  in — just  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together — failed  two  months  ago. 
I  sold  my  tables  and  bureau  and  chairs  to  pay 
my  rent  and  keep  me;  but  this  month  I  have  not 
a  cent  for  my  landlord,  and  should  have  starved 
but  for  my  poor  neighbors,  who  shared  their  food 
with  me.  In  three  more  days  I  shall  be  turned 
into  the  streets,  with  no  refuge  but  the  alms- 
house, for  I  won't  ask  charity." 

•*  Oh,  ma'am,  let  me  help  you !  I  have  got 
some  money — let  me  pay  your  rent !  " 

**  Pay  my  rent !     Are  you  rich  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am."  . 

"  Then  I  won't  let  you  do  it ;  for  I  could  never 
repay  you." 

"  But  I  can  earn  more.  I  am  going  to  hire  out. 
I  can  work,  and  shan't  want  it." 

**  Hire  out !  where  are  your  friends  and  home  ?  " 

**  I  have  no  friends  here,  ma'am,  and  no  home 
— yet ; "  answered  Amy,  looking  down. 

"No  friends!  no  home!  in*  this  great  wicked 
city,  and  so  innocent  and  pretty!      Poor  little 
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girl ! "  said  the  old  woman  musingly,  looking  out 
of  her  faded  blue  eyes  with  searching  glances  at 
Amy ;  then,  as  if  satisfied,  and  diverted  from  her 
own  troubles  by  the  forlornness  of  the  young 
creature  who  had  been  so  good  to  her,  she  said  : 

"  How  glad  I  should  be  to  offer  you  a  shelter 
until  you  can  do  better — but,  alas ! — " 

"Then,  ma*am,'*  interrupted  Amy,  in  cheerful 
tones,  "  let  me  pay  the  rent,  and  you  can  ;  and 
the  money  I  have  over  will  feed  us  until  I  get  a 
situation  ;  then — and  then — "  she  stammered, 
**  I  can  help  to  take  care  of  you,  if  you  will  let 
me." 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  sorrow-stricken 
woman,  quite  overcome  by  such  rare  and  un- 
looked-for kindness,  "is  it  thus  Thou  answerest 
my  prayer  when  I  grew  faint  with  doubts  of  Thy 
goodness  and  promises?  Hast  Thou  sent  this 
child  to  humble  my  pride,  that  could  not  be 
broken  by  blows  ?  Do  as  you  will,  child  !  who- 
ever you  are,  you  must  be  good,  or  you  would 
not  be  willing  to  take  up  your  abode  with  a  beg- 
gar/' 

**  But  don't  you  see,  ma'am,  how  it  is  ?  I  have 
no  friends  or  home  here  unless  you  take  me  in. 
I  think  our  Blessed  Lady  must  have  sent  you  to 
me,  and  means  that  we  shall  help  each  other." 

Then  it  was  settled  that  Amy  should  remain, 
her  heart  glowing  with  thankfulness  at  the 
thought  of  being' able  to  save  this  poor  heart 
from   further  pangs  of    misery,  with  which  was 
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mingled  at  the  same  time  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  having  found  a  poor  but  respectable  shelter  for 
herself.  Money  was  put  aside  for  the  rent,  which 
would  be  due  in  three  more  days ;  food  and  fuel 
were  bought.  As  busy  as  possible  in  making  all 
things  snug  and  comfortable  in  her  new  home, 
Amy  was  cheerful  and  happy,  while  the  destitute 
woman  whom  she  had  rescued  from  her  hopeless 
p>enury,  fed,  warmed  and  comforted  by  the 
heavenly  charity  of  her  strange  friend,  gave  silent 
thanks  to  God  for  such  help  just  when  all  human 
aid  seemed  to  fail. 

"  Will  you  excuse  me,  ma'am,  if  I  ask  what 
your  name  is  ?  I  have  to  ask  you  so  many  things, 
and  as  we  are  going  to  keep  house  together — " 
began  Amy,  while  clearing  off  their  small  tea- 
table. 

•*  How  I  forget!  My  name  is  More;  people 
call  me  the  widow  More.  It  was  right  to  ask. 
What's  your  name,  child  ?  " 

•*  Amy  Wythe,  ma'am.  Shall  I  call  you  Mrs. 
More,  if  you  please?  " 

"  Yes,  Amy.  I  don't  like  the  other,  for  my 
sorrows  began  when  I  was  left  a  widow.  I  don't 
like  to  be  reminded  of  them  whenever  any  one 
speaks  to  me,"  was  the  reply. 

The  situation  would  have  proved  exciting  and 
uneasy,  on  reflection,  to  most  persons;  they 
would  have  begun  to  think  they  had  acted  very 
hastily  and  imprudently  in  perhaps  shouldering 
themselves  with  a  burden  they  might  afterwards 
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find  it  difficult  to  shake  off.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  all  the  circumstances  of  Amy's  past 
experience  had  been  out  of  the  common,  every-day 
experiences  of  life ;  and  now,  inspired  by  a  divine 
Faith,  it  appeared  only  perfectly  natural  to  her 
simple  understanding  to  do  for  the  love  of  God 
those  things  which  it  expressly  taught  if  done  to 
His  suffering  mfranhersj  jajerp .jil^injp  u«jtp  Him. 
She  had  often  hip^rtf-FrflTitirX7(5fl^n"rj.iF[yress  upon 
the  minds  of  h|S  c^flgregatipfithje  jK^^sity  of 
ministering  to  thif^p^r  ax-mid-ingJto  jc-iisp's  means, 
and  had  treasured  injief  i?itri6st  heart  j^ufese  words 
of  Christ:  **  I  wss  hungryi"and_.5^vju^avf*  Me  to 
eat,  I  was  thirstiy^S^id  .rf *'tf:S3^  W^  '{JCT-drink ;  I 
was  a  stranger  wj^'L^-^'h  jgfepRJ|lM  Jjj^-rtdked  and 
you  clothed  Me,  in  "prftJlf "aild  yon'tmre  to  Me. 
....  Amen  !  I  say  unto  you  as  you  did  it  to  one 
of  these  My  least  brethren  you  did  it  to  Me." 
And  ever  after,  the  sweet  will  to  minister  to  Him 
who  had  died  for  her,  more  than  consecrated  the 
human  instincts  of  her  nature,  making  her  thank- 
ful and  glad  to  give  only  "  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
His  name ;  "  if  she  could  do  no  more.  And  now 
without  a  selfish  thought  or  worldly  caution,  or 
looking  into  the  chances  of  the  future,  or  think- 
ing what  this  one  or  that  one  might  say,  or  how 
judge,  she,  as  we  have  seen,  obeyed  promptly  the 
inspirations  of  the  spirit  of  her  Faith,  only  too 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  comforting  a  deso- 
late heart,  and  thankful  beyond  measure  to  Prov- 
idence for  having  so  soon  after  her  arrival  in  New 
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York  provided  her  with  a  friend  and  home.  **  If 
I  had  not  gone  straight  to  the  church  to  ask  the 
protection  of  Jesus  and  Mary,**  she  reasoned,  **  I 
might  have  gone  wandering  about  the  city  all  day 
in  search  of  a  home.  Oh,  foolish  heart !  They 
know  what  is  best  for  us  I  " 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
aged  widow  to  whom  Amy  had  come  like  an 
angel  of  mercy,  except  to  say  that  she  was  re- 
spectable, and  a  devout  Catholic,  who  had  known 
better  days  and  been  reduced  to  want  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  savings  bank  in  which  her  small  fortune 
of  three  thousand  dollars  was  invested.  Too 
proud,  as  she  told  Amy,  to  voluntarily  make  her 
condition  known,  or  ask  aid,  she  would  have  ended 
her  days  in  the  almshouse  but  for  having  met 
her  in  church  as  she  did,  when  the  prayers  of  both 
were  so  strangely  answered.  She  was  known  to 
the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick*s  Cathedral  as  a  devout 
Communicant  and  constant  attendant  at  the  usual 
and  special  devotions  of  the  Church ;  but  as  she 
was  unobtrusive,  and,  as  he  imagined,  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  there  was  no  nearer  acquaint- 
ance between  them  than  is  usual  between  a 
clergyman  and  his  congregation ;  for,  after  her 
losses,  as  we  have  said,  she  shrank  from  making 
her  necessities  known. 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  leaning  on  Amy*s 
arm  for  support,  Mrs.  More  and  herself  went  to 
church,  and  got  there  in  time  to  go  to  confes- 
sion before  Mass,  and  receive  Holy  Communion 
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at  the  celebration  thereof.  Before  leaving  the 
confessional  Amy  had  modestly  asked  the  good 
clergyman  if  she  might  see  him  sometime  on  that 
day  or  the  next.  He  told  her  to  inquire  for  him, 
Fathei  Creii^hton,  at  the  Archbishop's  house,  ad- 
joining the  Cathedral,  about  eleven  o'clock  that 
day,  when  he  would  **  be  at  leisure  for  a  short 
time."  After  they  returned  home,  and  had  par- 
taken of  their  frugal  breakfast,  Amy  put  her  purse 
in  Mrs.  More's  hand,  saying:  "lam  boarding 
with  you,  you  know,  and  you'll  have  to  buy 
things  while  I  am  looking  for  something  to  do. 
You'll  take  much  better  care  of  it  than  I  can. 
And  don't  be  stingy  with  it!  "  she  added,  with  a 
merry  little  laugh  ;  "  because  I'm  going  to  earn 
more,  you  know." 

Father  Creighton  with  a  quick  glance  noticed 
and  approved  of  Amy's  neat  appearance  and 
modest  demeanor;  he  received  her  kindly,  when 
she  appeared  before  him  as  directed.  She  told 
him  that  she  was  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  was 
anxious  to  get  a  situation  in  a  private  Catholic 
family  to  sew,  do  housework,  or  take  care  of  and 
teach  two  or  three  small  children.  He  asked  her 
name,  where  she  was  from,  if  she  was  a  Catholic, 
and  with  whom  she  was  lodging,  questions  which 
she  answered  briefly  and  literally,  there  being  no 
inquiry  for  particulars,  for  which  she  was  ver>' 
thankful.  The  fact  of  her  being  with  so  good 
and  respectable  a  person  as  Mrs.  More  assured 
the  clergyman  that  she  was  no  impostor,  and  that 
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he  might  safely  interest  himself  in  recommending 
her  to  a  situation,  if,  as  it  sometimes  happened, 
he  was  applied  to  for  a  domestic.  But  he  knew 
of  no  place  just  then,  and  told  her  to  come  again 
in  a  day  or  two,  by  which  time  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  assist  her  as  she  desired.  After  this 
Amy  called  again  and  again,  but  nothing  offered  ; 
she  was  not  disheartened,  however,  for  was  not 
her  solace  near  at  hand  there  in  the  Cathedral,  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  whom  she  trusted 
with  such  implicit  confidence  that  in  this  delay  of 
her  temporal  hopes  she  knew  that  she  was  only 
biding  Their  good  pleasure  ?  But  the  money  in 
her  old  doe-skin  purse  was  getting  low,  and  Mrs. 
More  began  to  get  fidgety,  fearing  in  her  sensi- 
tive old  heart  that  she  had  been  robbing  her 
young  friend.  Amy  made  light  of  it  and  told 
her  every  day  what  a  waste  of  peace  it  was  to 
fret  over  to-morrow  before  it  came  ! 

"  I  knew  that  something  would  come  !  "  ex- 
claimed Amy  one  morning,  running  into  their 
room,  her  arms  full  of  fine  linen,  costly  laces,  and 
other  furbelows :  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  would  send  us  something  if  we 
waited  patiently  ?  ** 

•*But  what  is  all  this,  child?"  inquired  Mrs. 
More,  in  astonishment. 

'*  The  seamstress  who  has  the  front  room,  you 
know — Mrs.  Smith  is  her  name — called  me  as  I 
was  coming  by  her  door  just  now,  and  told  me 
that   she  was  so  overcrowded  with  work  she  was 
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half  beside  herself  ;  the  work  is  all  sorts  of  finery, 
except  dresses,  for  a  rich  young  lady  who  is  to 
be  married,  and  who  won't  wear  anything  made  by 
a  sewing  machine ;  and  then  she  wanted  to  know  if 
I  could  help  her,  for  everybody  is  so  busy  at  this 
season  of  the  year  that  every  one  she  knew  was 
engaged.  I  told  her  I  would  help  her  gladly  ; 
that  r could  sew  very  fast,  and  neatly  too:  then 
she  said  if  I  worked  to  suit  her  she'd  pay  me 
the  same  that  the  lady  paid  her;  so  here  we 
are  !  "  said  Amy,  cheerfully,  as  she  arranged  her 
work,  and  made  preparations  to  begin  it  forth- 
with. 

**  I  declare,  child,  you're  just  like  a  streak  of 
sunshine!"  said  Mrs.  More,  examining  the  fine, 
costly  fabrics  that  were  to  be  made  up  to  minis- 
ter to  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  life,  pomps  and 
vanities  serving  a  good  purpose  when  they  give 
bread  to  the  toiling  poor. 

Amy  acconriplished  her  task  with  such  neatness 
and  dispatch  that  more  work  was  instantly  placed 
in  her  hands,  and  she  was  kept  busy  early  and 
late  for  three  or  four  weeks  longer,  finding  time 
to  go  every  morning,  accompanied  by  the  widow 
More,  to  an  early  Mass,  and  walk  occasionally, 
towards  dusk,  to  the  Cathedral,  to  inquire  if 
Father  Creighton  had  heard  of  a  situation  for 
her,  which  he  had  requested  her  to  do.  At  last 
the  work  on  which  she  had  been  sewing  was  com- 
pleted ;  she  had  been  paid  by  the  piece  regu- 
larly and  liberally,  but  she  had  as  yet  no  prospect 
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of  a  place,  and  the  outlook,  but  for  her  faith, 
would  have  been  disheartening.  Day  after  day 
she  went,  patiently  hoping,  to  the  Cathedral  to 
inquire  at  Father  Creighton's  door  if  he  had  left 
any  message  for  her ;  and  when  she  was  told  as 
regularly  that  he  had  not,  there  was  nothing 
left  for  her  but  .to  seek  solace  and  courage 
by  a  devout  visit  to  Jesus  and  Mary,  at  whose 
feet  she  left  the  burden  of  her  sad  thoughts — 
when  despite  her  childlike  and  cheerful  submis- 
sion  to  the  will  of  God,  they  would  steal  into  her 
heart, — and  clung  still  closer  to  the  Cross,  where 
alone  can  be  found  the  divine  ichor  that  trans- 
forms the  bitter  wounds  of  nature  into  blest 
triumphs.  In  addition  to  her  present  perplexities, 
instead  of  sleeping  at  night,  Amy  often  lay 
awake  thinking,  with  no  little  pain,  of  the  false 
impression  that  her  coming  away  from  Mrs. 
Allen  s  must  have  made  on  that  good  lady's 
mind,  and  how  stung  she  must  have  been  by  her 
apparent  ingratitude.  Father  Gowan  was  bound 
to  silence  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  confes- 
sional, however  much  he  might  desire  to  remove 
all  erroneous  impressions  about  her  in  the  mind 
of  her  benefactress :  he  could  say  nothing  in  her 
defence  more  than  that  he  was  sure  there  existed 
some  good  reason  for  her  sudden  disappearance, 
feeling  glad  at  heart  that  the  pious  and  virtuous 
mother  was  spared  the  anguish  of  knowing  the 
utter  unworthiness  of  her  idolized  son.  To  spare 
Father  Gowan  the  embarrassment  of  evading  Mrs. 
33 
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Allen's  questions  about  her.  Amy  had  determined 
not  to  write  to  him,  that  he  might  be  able  to  say 
decidedly  and  with  simple  truth  that  he  did  not 
know  where  she  was,  and  had  not  heard  from  her 
since  she  went  away.  This  was  the  cloud  that 
oftenest  overshadowed  Amy ;  so  we  see  that  she 
had  humiliations  and  sacrifices  to  offer  along  with 
the  devotions,  that  were  more  like  the  effluence 
of  a  glad  heart — as  the  fragrance  of  a  flower  is 
the  breath  of  its  life — than  a  routine  of  duty,  for 
had  she  not  found  in  this  ancient,  beautiful  Faith, 
in  a  manner,  all  that  she  had  lost,  and  ten 
thousand  times  more — Father,  Mother,  friends, 
home,  and  consolations  without  end,  in  the  true 
knowledge  of  God,  in  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  in  the  worship  of  His 
house  ? 

One  day  Mrs.  More  announced  with  a  very  de- 
jected countenance  that  she  had  but  one  penny 
left  in  the  purse,  and  a  half  loaf  of  bread  in  the 
pantry. 

"  Well,  don't  fret ;  maybe  something  will  come 
to-morrow.  There's  enough  of  the  loaf  for  our 
supper  and  breakfast,"  said  Amy,  bravely. 

"  And  there's  the  last  of  the  coal.  It  seems  to 
me  something  ought  to  have  turned  up  in  all 
these  weeks.  Maybe  if  you  had  looked  in  the 
papers,  or  gone  to  an  *  intelligence  office,'  you'd 
have  heard  of  a  good  place  long  ago,  instead  of 
waiting  for  Father  Creighton,  who  has  plenty  to 
think  about  ?  " 
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Amy  was  nearer  being  angry  than  she  had  been 
since  Dan  and  Josh  used  to  torment  and  tease 
her  in  their  rough  way  at  Ridge-Croft,  at  the 
querulous,  reproachful  tones  of  the  woman  she 
had  fed,  and  over  whose  head  she  had  kept  a 
shelter :  but  while  her  face  flushed  crimson,  and 
her  heart  beat  quickly,  she  remained  silent,  made 
a  swift  invocation  to  the  "  Help  of  the  weak  "  : 
thought  for  an  instant  how  terrible  poverty, 
friendlessness,  and  want  must  be  to  the  aged,  then 
gently  answered : 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  try  that  plan, 
sure  enough.  Don't  be  afraid  though  !  I  am  sure 
we  won't  suffer." 

"  Oh,  child  !  child  !  forgive  me ;  I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you.  Ungrateful  creature  that  I  am, 
after  all  you  have  done  for  me ! "  she  cried,  hold-* 
ing  out  her  trembling  hands  to  Amy,  who  gath- 
ered them  in  both  her  own,  and  held  them  against 
her  face,  while  her  tears  rained  over  them. 

This  little  scene  of  human  weakness  over,  Amy 
sat  down  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  More,  and  tried  to 
cheer  her  up  by  describing  things  and  incidents 
she  had  noticed  on  the  streets,  of  the  strange- 
looking  people  she  constantly  met,  and  of 
the  splendors  of  the  shop  windows.  Then 
she  trilled  a  little  Scotch  song  she.  had  learnt 
when  she  was  a  child  ;  and  on  seeing  that  it 
gave  pleasure  to  the  poor  old  heart,  she  sang  one 
of  the  beautiful  hymns  of  the  Rosary  they  used 
to  sing  at  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  until 
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they  both  forgot  their  fears  and  felt  their  hearts 
once  more  lifted  up  in  hope.  The  next  morning, 
after  Mass,  one  of  the  altar  boys  came  out  of  the 
sanctuary  and  touched  Amy  upon  the  shoulder, 
whispering  that  Father  Creighton  had  sent  him 
to  say  that  he  wished  her  to  be  at  his  house 
that  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  to  see  a  lady. 
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Punctual  to  the  hour  appointed,  Amy  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  archiepiscopal  residence — 
in  which  Father  Creighton,  who  was  the  rector 
of  the  Cathedral,  had  apartments.  The  servant 
who  answered  the  bell  told  her  she  was  to  go  to 
Father  Creighton's  study,  and  having  conducted 
her  to  the  door,  threw  it  open  and  ushered  her  in. 
Father  Creighton  was  there  with  a  stately-look- 
ing old  lady  who  had  high  features,  very  white 
hair  and  a  rather  stem  expression  of  counte- 
nance ;  she  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  chair,  her  eyes 
fixed  squarely  on  his,  apparently  very  intent  on 
something  that  he  was  saying.  He  nodded  to 
Amy  with  a  pleasant  "  Good-morning,  my  child," 
by  which  time  he  met  her  half  way  across  the 
room,  and*  having  shaken  hands  with  her,  led  her 
to  his  visitor. 

'•  This  is  the  young  girl  I  mentioned  to  you, 
Miss  Johns,"  he  said. 

Do  you  remember  Miss  Rhoda  Johns,  reader, 
who  lived  at  that  lovely  place,  "  Cedar  Lodge/* 
on  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  with  her 
niece,  Agnes  Warren,  whose  husband  was  an 
enormously  rich  manufacturer?  Have  you  for- 
gotten their  private  chapel,  the  handsome  man- 
^^1 
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sion,  the  cultivated  grounds  and  romantic  sur- 
roundings that  we  described  some  way  back? 
Have  you  forgotten  Miss  Johns  herself,  whose 
ideas  of  modern  education  were  so  far  behind  the 
times,  and  whose  firm  belief  was  that  people  who 
were  satisfied  to  enjoy  without  dissecting  and ' 
analyzing  the  beautiful  and  the  wonderful  in  na- 
ture were  by  far  the  happiest  ?  Unaltered,  ex- 
cept that  her  hair  is  now  snow-white,  and  her 
angularities  of  person  just  enough  covered  with 
flesh  to  round  them,  there  she  was,  having  come 
expressly  to  New  York  to  hunt  up  and  engage  a 
maid  for  her  great-niece,  Cecilia, — a  maid  whose 
moral  and  religious  character,  whose  education 
and  manners,  would  render  her  at  the  same  time 
a  fit  companion  for  her.  Mrs.  Warren  had  twin 
boys,  four  years  old,  and  was  so  continually  ab- 
sorbed by  them  that  she  had  willingly  turned 
Cecilia  over  to  her  aunt*s  care,  with  carte-blanche 
for  everything  except  the  right  to  interfere  with 
her  education,  which  was  progressing  very  fa- 
vorably under  the  care  of  an  accomplisTied  tutor  ; 
for,  as  you  may  remember,  she  was  unreasonably 
opposed  to  and  would  never  hear  of  a  governess. 
*'  But  what  sort  of  companion  is  he^  nice  old 
gentleman  that  he  is,  well-born  and  well-bred  to 
boot,  for  a  girl  of  Cecilia's  age  ?  I  know  that  he 
teaches  her  all  sorts  of  'ologies  and  *isteries,  be- 
sides other  foolishness  that  will  never  be  of  the 
least  practical  use  on  earth  to  her,  but  the  child 
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wants  a  young  person  of  her  own  age  about  her  ! 
I've  been  telling  you  so — " 

"  Ever  since  she  was  born,  aunty,'*  interrupted 
Mrs.  Warren,  with  a  little  sigh  indicating  slight 
worry;  "but  if  it  will  make  you  happier,  in 
heaven's  name  find  some  one  to  suit  your  own 
ideas  for  Cissy ;  only  let  me  oflf,  for  what  with 
my  two  boys,  and  that  uncomfortable  new  nurse, 
wha  with  all  her  care  of  them,  and  perfect  ways, 
makes  my  flesh  crawl  whenever  she  comes  near 
me,  I  declare  I  have  my  hands  full." 

"  You  do  get  possessed  of  the  oddest  notions, 
Agnes ;  it's  not  charity  to  dislike  a  person  just 
because  your  nerves  creak  once  in  a  while,  when 
they  are  doing  all  the  time  what  they  can  to 
please  you,"  said  Miss  Johns,  in  incisive 
tones. 

**  I  know  it  is  unreasonable,  and — well !  I've 
caught  her  watching  me  out  of  the  corners  of  her 
eyes,  and  once  I  found  her  rummaging  my  ward- 
robe ;  but  she  said  she  was  looking  for  Arthur's 
wraps,  which  she  thought  she  might  have  dropped 
when  she  brought  hifn  and  Reginald  in  the  night 
before  to  say  '  good-night.'  But  to  return  to 
Cissy's  maid — " 

"  First  let  me  advise  you,  Agnes,  not  to  fall 
into  the  way  of  being  suspicious ;  it's  not  com- 
fortable, to  say  nothing  of  the  injustice  of  it. 
Now,  then,  what  do  you  suppose  Roger  would 
say?" 

"  Oh,    he   won't    care,    if    you   and    Cissy   are 
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^appy,"— answered  Mrs.  Warren,  who  generally 
managed  the  domestic  kingdom  her  own  way, — 
which,  with  some  few  imperfections  in  her  sys. 
tem,  was  on  the  whole  a  very  good  one. 

*'  I  do  wish  you'd  stop  calling  the  child  by  nick- 
names.  Cissy,  indeed  !  for  Cecilia :  it  makes  my 
hair  stand  on  end  !  "  snorted  Miss  Johns.  "  Ce- 
cilia is  a  Christian  name,  but  Cissy  might  be  given 
to  a  cow  or  a  cat." 

Mrs.  Warren  laughed  outright ;  her  aunt's 
quaint  outbreaks  always  amused  and  never  of- 
fendbd  her,  and  having  promised  to  speak  with 
her  husband  that  evening,  Miss  Johns  marched 
off  to  the  nursery,  to  toss  Arthur  and  Reginald 
about  a  little,  while  she  improved  the  opportu- 
nity to  scrutinize  their  nurse,  Ann  Mace,  without 
seeming  to  do  so.  The  only  fault  she  had  to  find 
with  her  was  that  she  kept  these  strong,  growing 
boys  too  quiet,  for  the  sake  of  neatness  and  the 
proprieties ;  hence  she  made  it  a  rule  to  go  into 
the  nursery  once  a  day  to  stir  them  up,  and 
tousle  them  into  an  uproarious  romp,  which  gen- 
erally lasted  for  an  hour,  their  nurse  showing  by 
a  prim  silence  how  entirely  she  disapproved  of 
I  he  proceedings. 

On  being  consulted  that  evening  on  the  sub- 
ject which  was  of  such  deep  interest  to  Miss 
Johns,  Mr.  Warren,  who  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  her  practical  good  sense,  consented  at  once  to 
the  experiment :  **  For,"  said  he,  '*  Cecilia  looks  to 
me  as  if   she  moped  ;  she's  altogether  too  quiet. 
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You,  wife,  have  kept  her  apart  from  the  world  to 
preserve  her  innocence;  a  most  excellerft  pro- 
cedure of  itself,  but  we  must  recollect  there's 
nothing  more  to  be  dreaded  than  morbid  habits 
of  thought,  which  lead  the  way  to  disorders  that 
should  be  avoided." 

**  You  are  right,  I  suppose.  So  Aunt  Rhoda 
will  go  over  with  you,  I  expect,  to-morrow,  and 
begin  the  search,"  replied  Mrs. Warren,  to  whom 
•her  daughter's  best  interests  were  very  dear. 

"  I  shall  certainly  do  so,"  observed  Miss 
Johns. 

**  And  be  sure  you  bring  back  a  maid  with 
wings,  such  as  you  read  about  sometimes,  for 
Celia,"  said  Mrs.  Warren,  laughing. 

"  Celia's  as  bad  as  Cissy ;  why  can't  you  call  her 
Cecilia  ?  I  hate  these  name  affections ! "  re- 
marked  Miss  Johns. 

•*  Oh  dear !  how  tiresome  it  is  to  have  a  name  of 
three  syllables  to  pronounce  a  hundred  times  a 
day  more  or  less ;  but  Til  try,  aunty ;  indeed  I 
will ! "  said  Mrs.  Warren  intent  on  getting  the 
shell  off  of  the  pecan  nut  she  had  just  cracked, 
without  breaking  the  kernel. 

Just  at  this  moment  Cecilia  Warren  came  in, 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  discussion.  She  had  been 
out  sleighing,  and  her  cheeks  and  lips  were  as 
scarlet  as  the  holly-berries  which  hung  from  the 
branch  that  she  held  parasol  fashion  over  her 
head.  She  was  petite  in  figure  but  full  of  grace- 
ful lissomeness  ;  her  eyes,  which  in  her  early  child- 
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hood  had  been  blue,  had  turned  to  that  dove-wing 
tint  that  in  some  lights  looked  black  and  in 
others  blue  ;  while  her  hair,  which  flowed  back 
from  her  round  forehead  in  long  wavy  tresses,  was 
golden-brown.  She  was  now  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  she  would  not 
make  a  tall  woman  ;  but  where  there  is  perfect 
symmetry  in  the  human  figure,  the  loss  of  height 
is  not  to  be  deplored.  Her  father  idolized  her, 
and  a  hint  that  indicated  anything  threatening  to 
her  health  or  happiness  made  him  thoughtful  and 
unhappy.  But  there  was  nothing  in  her  appear- 
ance at  this  moment  to  awaken  even  a  remote 
anxiety  about  her  :  she  looked  the  embodiment 
of  both  health  and  happiness,  as  she  stood,  her 
arm  thrown  over  her  father's  shoulder,  leaning 
slightly  against  him,  and  turning  her  bright  face 
to  his  every  minute,  while  she  related  all  the 
pleasures  and  incidents  of  her  ride,  and  how, 
thinking  her  mother  and  all  wouldn't  care,  she  had 
stopped  at  the  Mills,  and  got  poor  little  lame  Joe 
to  go  along,  and  what  fun  it  had  been  to  hear  his 
old-fashioned  talk  and  see  the  delight  that  spar- 
kled in  his  eyes  as  they  went  spinning  over  the 
snow. 

**  I  hope  you  saw  that  he  was  well  wrapped," 
observed  Miss  Johns  ;  **  you  know  that  Joseph  is 
not  used  to  such  frolics  in  cold  weather  like 
this." 

"  Oh,  aunty,  you  should  have  seen  him  !  there 
was  nothing  but  his  eyes  out,  I  declare  !  Thomas 
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bundled  him  up  in  rugs  and  shawls  in  such  an 
absurd  way !  Thomas  is  such  a  careful  old 
muff." 

*•  Cecilia  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Warren. 

"Cecilia!"  said  Miss  Johns,  in  her  deepest 
tones. 

"  Daughter,  where  in  the  world  did  you  pick 
up  slang?  "asked  Mr.  Warren,  while  his  eyes 
twinkled* 

"  I  read  it  in  a  book,  papa,  and  thought  it  was 
so  funny;  there's  nothing  wrong  in  it,  is  there?  " 

**  It's  slang,  my  little  one,"  he  replied. 

**  And  slang  words  are  not  proper  for  a  lady," 
said  her  mother. 

"It's  vulgar  to  talk  slang,"  added  Miss  Johns, 
"  Muflf !  Thomas  a  careful  old  muff." 

At  this  instant  Ann  Mace  brought  the  twins 
in,  and  having  turned  them  loose  in  the  dining- 
room,  as  was  the  custom,  she  withdrew  with  her 
usual  deprecating  expression  and  her  little  bob  of 
a  courtesy.  And  a  happy  domestic  scene  fol- 
lowed, which  to  Cecilia's  great  relief  put  quite  an 
end  to  the  chapter  on  slang  for  the  present ;  but 
she  treasured  it  up  in  her  mind  nevertheless,  to 
ask  Father  Paul,  the  very  next  time  she  went  to 
confession,  if  it  was  a  sin. 

The  next  day  Miss  Johns — always  energetic — 
was  ready  to  go  to  New  York  with  her  nephew, 
before  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast.  She,  afraid  to 
miss  the  boat,  had  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee,  in- 
tending to  lunch  early  at  Delmonico's.     At  last 
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they  got  to  New  York,  and  separated  at  the  Astor 
House;  and  Miss  Johns,  calling  a  hack,  spent  the 
day  going  to  all  the  numerous  orphan  asylums 
and  other  charitable  institutions,  Protestant  as 
well  as  Catholic,  to  inquire  for  the  rata  avis  she 
wished  to  secure.  But  she  found  no  one  that 
would  in  the  least  suit,  although  candidates  for 
the  situation  were  produced  at  each  place  for  her 
inspection  ;  but  she  was  difficult  to  please,  and  the 
specialties  of  the  case  made  her  critical.  Tow- 
ards evening  she  directed  the  hackman  to  drive 
to  the  Cathedral,  remembering  that  the  clerg>' 
were  very  often,  by  the  constant  contact  they 
were  brought  into  with  necessitous  and  meritori- 
ous cases,  able  to  recommend  worthy  persons  to 
those  in  search  of  domestic  help.  Here  she  heard 
of  Amy,  who,  from  all  that  Father  Creighton  said, 
she  was  sure  would  suit.  Quite  comforted 
with  the  prospect,  and  finding  that  it  was  too  late 
to  have  an  interview  with  her,  she  determined  to 
stay  over  night  at  the  Astor  House, — where  the 
Warrens  and  Miss  Johns  were  well  known, — and 
told  Father  Creighton  that  she  would  be  there 
the  day  following,  at  twelve  o'clock,  if  the  hour 
would  suit  him,  and  he  could  send  for  the  young 
person  to  meet  her.  Miss  Johns  knew  very  well 
that  the  hour  she  proposed  was  the  good  clerg>''- 
man's  one  leisure  hour  in  the  twenty-four;  she 
would  have  preferred  in  her  impatience  naming  sev- 
en or  eight  o'clock,  between  the  last  two  Masses, 
but  she  curbed  her  own  eagerness   rather   than 
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embarrass  him  whose  duties  were  of  higher  im- 
port than  the  aflfair  she  had  on  hand,  which  could 
wait.  Father  Creighton  told  her  that  the  hour 
was  perfectly  convenient,  she  might  depend  on 
the  young  girl's  meeting  her  there  ;  •upon  which 
she  took  leave,  and  got  to  the  Astor  House, 
where  Mr.  Warren  was  waiting  for  her ;  but  the 
moment  he  learned  that  she  was  going  to  remain 
over  until  the  next  day  he  hurried  off  to  catch 
the  boat. 

And  now  the  trio— Father  Creighton,  Miss 
Johns,  and  Amy  Wythe — are  met  together,  as 
you  have  seen  in  the  opening  of  this  chapter,  and 
we  return  to  them  after  our  somewhat  long  but 
necessary  digression,  glad  to  go  on  as  evenly  as 
we  may  to  the  events  which  will  close  our  story. 
Miss  Johns  fixed  her  penetrating  gray  eyes  on 
Amy,  without  having  the  faintest  idea  how  very 
keen  and  embarrassing  her  gaze  was :  and  her  first 
thought  was  that  she  was  too  pretty,  and  had  too 
refined  an  air  to  suit  her  requirements — that  she 
must  necessarily  be  vain  and  perhaps  forward,  and 
might  be  inclined  to  put  ill  notions  into  the  heart 
of  her  darling ;  but  after  a  few  questions,  which 
Amy  answered  modestly,  and  in  correct  language, 
without  superfluous  words,  these  impressions  gave 
way  to  a  growing  interest  in  her.  The  fact  of 
her  living  with  Mrs.  More  was  a  guarantee  of  her 
respectability ;  while  the  account  given  by  Father 
Creighton  of  her  devout  attention  to  her  religious 
duties  was  highly  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  went  ; 
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but  Miss  Johns  felt  a  natural  desire  to  know  some- 
thing about  her  antecedents  and  qualifications, 
and  questioned  her  very  closely  about  the  latter : 
the  result  was,  learning  that  she  could  sew  neatly, 
read  and  wfiite,  do  house  and  chamber  work,  and 
was  perfectly  willing  to  make  herself  useful,  and 
perform  any  duty  required  of  her  except  to  cook ; 
she  knew  nothing  about  cooking. 

"  You  will  not  be  required  to  cook.  Amy  ;  but 
is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma*am  ;  I  can  play  on  the  piano,  and  sing 
a  little !  '*  was  the  answer  that  fairly  raised  Miss 
Johns  from  her  seat. 

**  Play  on  the  piano !  Good  gracious  !  I  did  not 
count  upon  accomplishments!  I  suppose  you 
mean  that  you  can  play  a  few  tunes  by  ear?" 

**  No,  ma'am.  I  have  been  taught  music." 
Amy  instantly  felt  that  she  was  getting  into 
deep  waters,  and  that  questions  would  follow 
which  she  would  not  answer,  then  suspicions 
would  be  awakened,  and  she  would  lose  the 
place ;  besides,  who  would  want  a  servant-maid 
who  played  on  the  piano  ?  She  was  sorry  she 
had  said  a  word  about  it ;  but,  as  was  her  habit 
under  every  difficulty,  she  made  a  devout  little 
aspiration  in  her  heart  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  awaited  results. 

Miss  Johns  was  an  oddity,  and  when  she  began 
with  a  thing  she  never  stopped  until  she  put  it 
through.  It  had  suddenly  entered  her  head  that 
if  this  girl  had  a  talent  and  passion  for  music  it 
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might  tend  to  foster  a  love  for  the  "  gentle  sci- 
ence "  in  her  niece,  who  although  she  was  named 
Cecilia,  after  the  holy  patroness  of  the  same,  had 
not  developed  any  special  genius  or  love  for  it. 

"If  Father  Creighton  does  not  object,  and  as 
the  piano  is  open,  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
play,"  said  Miss  Johns. 

Amy's  face  crimsoned,  and  she  glanced  at  Fa- 
ther Creighton,  who  feared  that  by  a  vain  boast 
she  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  providing  herself 
with  a  most  desirable  home ;  he  would  have 
spared  her  the  trial  could  he  have  done  so,  see- 
ing that  she  answered  all  of  Miss  Johns'  require- 
ments otherwise  ;  but  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him  to  do  now  but  express  his  willingness  for 
her  to  try  her  skill,  adding,  however,  that  the 
piano  needed  tuning.  Having  a  fine  and  culti- 
vated taste  for  music  himself.  Father  Creighton's 
teeth  were  already  on  edge,  in  anticipation  of  the 
unskilful  attempt  he  was  about  to  listen  to. 

Amy,  in  her  quiet,  modest  way,  seated  herself 
at  the  piano  and  drew  off  her  cotton  gloves,  ran 
her  fingers  over  the  chords — all  of  her  deep  pas- 
sion and  rare  genius  for  music  aroused  by  the 
thrilling  sweetness  of  the  notes ;  she  forgot 
where  she  was  and  who  were  her  listeners,  while 
she  played  Schubert's  weird  and  wonderful 
'*  Erl  King,"  as  arranged  by  Liszt,  in  a  style 
and  with  such  expression  that  they  were  per- 
fectly  amazed. 
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"  You  can  play !  Don't  rise,**  said  Miss  Johns. 
**  I  want  to  hear  you  sing  now." 

She  obeyed,  singing  a  tender  little  Scotch  bal- 
lad, in  clear,  sympathetic  tones,  with.such  sweet- 
ness and  expression  as  brought  a  blinding  moist- 
ure into  Miss  Johns'  gray  eyes — having  carried 
her  back  to  a  brief  and  happy  interlude  of  her  ^ 
life,  years  and  years  ago. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
ever  knew,  Father  Creighton !  "  she  exclaimed, 
when  Amy,  having  finished  the  song,  left  the  in- 
strument, her  countenance  still  bright  with  the 
joy  that  the  music  had  stirred  in  her  heart. 
"  Child ! "  she  said  solemnly,  turning  her  eyes 
full  upon  the  girl's  glowing  face :  '*  I  hope  you 
have  not  run  away  from  home?" 

"  No,  ma'am.  My  parents  have  been  dead 
many  years.  A  lady,  who  was  very  good  to  me, 
had  me  taught  music,  that  I  might  be  able  here- 
after to  support  myself  by  giving  lessons." 
Amy  never  thought  of  any  place  as  "  home  "  ex- 
cept Ridge-Croft,  hence  there  was  not  even  a 
pretence  of  mental  reservation  in  her  reply. 

"A  lady  in  New  York?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  in  Philadelphia ; "  she  said, 
quietly. 

**  What  was  her  name  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  ma'am  ;  but  I  have  reasons  for 
not  mentioning  it,"  she  replied,  with  a  look  of 
distress. 

This  did  not  look  well,  Miss  Johns  thought ; 
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if  her  father  and  mother  were  both  dead,  and  she 
had  left  the  place  she  spoke  of,  creditably,  why 
should  she  have  such  reserves?  But  notwith- 
standing her  doubts,  this  good  lady  had  such 
keen  perceptions  of  character  that,  intuitively 
satisfied  as  she  was  by  a  study  of  Amy's  face, 
manner  and  voice,  she  determined  not  to  give  up 
without  another  effort,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that 
notwithstanding  the  mystery  she  made  of  herself 
she  came  up  exactly  to  the  standard  she  required 
in  a  companion  for  her  niece. 

••  You  ^will  not  object,  Amy,  to  going  with  me, 
in  the  carriage,  to  show  me  where  you  live  ?  I 
wish  to  speak  with  the  person  you  live  with," 
said  Miss  Johns. 

*'  No,  ma'am — if  you  don't  mind  coming  to  so 
poor  a  place.* 

"  Oh  no ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  poverty,  thank 
God  ;  it  is  one  of  my  own  old  friends  !  **  observed 
Miss  Johns  ;  then  bidding  Father  Creighton  fare- 
well, with  thanks  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at 
to  oblige  her,  she  slipped  a  donation  for  his  "  In- 
dustrial School  '*  into  his  hand,  and  left  immedi- 
ately, followed  by  Amy,  who  by  her  request  gave 
the  driver  Mrs.  More's  address. 

Arrived  at  the  tenement  house,  in  the  narrow 
thoroughfare  that  was  nearly  choked  up  with 
slush  and  half-melted  snow,  Miss  Johns  followed 
Amy  in,  and  was  in  a  few  minutes  introduced  to 
Mrs.  More,  who  sat  cowering  and  shivering  over  a 
handful  of  coals,  but  who  now  arose  to  ofler  this 
34 
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proud-looking  lady  in  rich  velvets  and  furs  her 
best  chair.  Miss  Johns  spoke  very  gently  and 
kindly  to  the  old  woman,  and  then  began  to  ask 
some  questions  about  Amy,  who  to  her  extreme 
confusion  was  obliged  to  listen  to  the  history  of 
their  first  meeting  at  the  Cathedral,  and  all  that 
followed,  which  Mrs.  More  related,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  which  warmed  up  Miss  Johns*  heart 
into  such  a  glow  of  sympathy  and  admiration  that 
she  made  up  her  mind  that  nothing  should  pre- 
vent her  engaging  one  whose  heart  was  actuated 
above  all  else  by  such  pious  and  noble  impulses. 

"  All  that  I  have  heard,  Amy,  is  extremely 
satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  am  willing  to  engage 
you  at  once  a:s  maid  and  companion  for  my  niece, 
Cecilia  Warren,  if  we  can  come  to  terms.  I  am 
not  an  advocate  for  low  wages,  for  the  best  of 
reasons:  and  I  will  give  you  twelve  dollars  a 
month,  and  more  in  case  you  are  found  capable 
of  assisting  Cecilia  with  her  music ;  but  say 
twelve  for  a  beginning.     We  live  in  Long  Island.'* 

**  1  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go,  ma'am,"  in- 
terrupted Amy,  quickly,  while  Mrs.  More's  coun- 
tenance fell  and  Miss  Johns'  gray  eyes  opened 
wide  with  astonishment. 

"Why  not?  Come!  answer  me  frankly,  if 
you  please.  We  have  a  chapel  at  Cedar  Lodge, 
where  Mass  is  celebrated  every  day  ;  the  place  is 
lovely,  and  you'll  be  treated  kindly ;  I  can't  im- 
agine what  objection  you  can  possibly  have,  un- 
less the  wages  are  too  little." 
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"  No,  ma'am,  it  is  not  that.  I  did  not  think  of 
money,  but-^**  Amy  could  not  go  on,  but 
covered  her  crimson  face,  to  conceal  the  tears 
which  the  trying  ordeal  of  this  strange  interview 
caused  to  start. 

"  I  don't  like  mysteries.  I  think  when  people 
do  or  don't  do  a  thing,  they  should  be  able  to 
give  a  good  reason  for  it!"  said  Miss  Johns, 
gravely.  Mrs.  More  coughed  ;  she  felt  a  little 
overawed  by  this  grand-looking,  richly  clad  old 
lady,  with  her  peremptory  ways  and  positive 
tones ;  and,  under  pretence  of  getting  some 
water,  she  took  up  the  pitcher  and  sidled  out  of 
the  room. 

"  Is  it  on  her  account  that  you  refuse  to  go 
with  me?"  asked  Miss  Johns,  with  a  nod  towards 
the  door. 

•*  She's  very  old  and  helpless,  ma'am." 

"  Is  she  anything  to  you, — kin  I  mean  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  but  she's  all  alone  in  the  world, 
so  am  I ;  she's  old  and  weak,  I'm  young  and 
strong ;  and  being  thrown  together  as  we  were,  I 
think  it  is  God's  will  that  I  should  help  her  all  I 
can  ;  "  replied  Amy,  in  low,  unsteady  tones. 

"  Do  you  know  that  the  world  would  call  you 
a  fool  for  your  pains,  you  simple-hearted  child? 
I  don't  say  that  /  do,  mind  you.  I  won't  inter- 
fere to  separate  you  from  your  old  friend,  Amy ; 
but  I  want  you,  and  you'll  hear  from  me,  or  see 
me  perhaps  to-morrow.  I  must  go  away  now  to 
be  in  time  for  the  boat,"  said  Miss  Johns,  looking 
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at  her  watch;  "  meanwhile  use  this  for  Mrs. 
More's  comfort,"  she  added,  thrusting  a  crisp 
five-dollar  note  into  Amy's  hand.  "You'll  cer- 
tainly see  me  to-morrow  morning  about  eleven 
o'clock."  With  this  promise  Miss  Johns  took 
her  departure.  Amy's  first  impulse  was  to  refuse 
the  money  placed  so  unceremoniously  into  her 
hand,  but  what  right  had  she  to  refuse  a  gift  for 
Mrs.  More,  who  at  that  moment  was  suflfering  for 
the  want  of  proper  nourishment  and  a  fire ; 
thinking  of  this,  she  was  glad  of  having  means  to 
relieve  her.  But  the  greatest  trial  of  the  day  to 
Amy  was  being  obliged  to  listen  to  her  poor  old 
friend's  repining,  and  her  forebodings  about  what 
would  happen  to  them  when  this  money  was 
gone,  and  she  out  of  *a  place  yet ;  but  having  as- 
sumed the  care  of  this  destitute  being,  she  tried 
her  best  to  bear  the  wounds  inflicted  upon  her 
patience  in  as  cheerful  a  spirit  as  she  could. 

The  next  day,  when  the  outlook  was  clouded 
enough  to  these  poor  expectant  hearts,  some- 
thing wonderful  happened.  Miss  Johns  came  an 
hour  later  than  she  had  promised,  having  some 
shopping  to  do  for  Mrs.  Warren  which  detained 
her,  and  told  them  that  Mr.  Warren,  on  condi- 
tion that  Amy  accepted  the  offer  that  she  had 
made  her  the  day  previous,  was  quite  willing 
that  Mrs.  More  should  accompany  her, — promis- 
ing to  give  her  some  light  employment,  suitable 
to  her  age,  in  his  mills,  and  a  small  cottage  to 
live  in,  not  far  distant  from  his  own  dwelling — 
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one  of  several  new  ones  he  had  just  erected  for 
some  of  his  Catholic  work-people  who  had  fam- 
ilies, that  they  might  be  convenient  to  church. 
The  last  difficulty  being  removed,  they  promised 
to  be  ready  to  go  with  Miss  Johns  when  she 
came  for  them  at  noon  the  following  day.  The 
prospect  lifted  up  the  two  sorrowful  hearts;  it 
was  indeed  like  an  elixir  of  life  to  the  aged  and 
dependent  woman,  who  could  not  restrain  her 
emotions  at  this  sudden  assurance  of  employ- 
ment and  independence ;  she  clasped  Amy  in  her 
arms  as  soon  as  Miss  Johns  went  away,  declaring 
that  it  was  to  her  she  owed  her  life,  her  home, 
everything !  and  called  upon  God  to  bless  and 
return  to  her  a  thousandfold  all  that  she  had 
done.  The  very  thought  of  going  away  from  the 
noisy,  dingy  city,  out  of  that  muddy,  gloomy 
thoroughfare,  to  a  beautiful  country  place  where 
she  could  see  the  heavens,  and,  when  spring 
came,  the  budding  trees  and  grass,  and  the  broad 
bright  waves  of  the  Sound  with  its  gliding  sails, 
was  almost  like  a  dream  of  heaven  to  the  earth- 
weary  old  heart  which  had  known  so  many  sor- 
rows and  so  few  joys. 

Day  had  scarcely  dawned  before  they  were 
both  up  and  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  Cathedral 
to  confession  and  Communion,  to  offer  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  care  over  them,  and  en- 
treat His  blessing  on  their  present  undertaking. 

By  eleven  o'clock  that  day  everything  was 
packed  and  in  readiness  to  be  taken  away  when 
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Miss  Johns  came,  and  they  ready  to  go.  Their 
poor  neighbors  had  heard  of  their  brightened 
prospects :  and,  although  sorry  to  part  with 
them,  were  heartily  glad  to  know  that  better 
days  were  in  store  for  them.  Nor  were  they  dis- 
appointed in  the  promises  that  had  been  made 
them.  Miss  Johns  and  Cecilia  had  unearthed 
enough  disused  but  good  furniture  in  the  lumber 
room  of  "Cedar  Lodge"  to  furnish  Mrs.  More's 
four-roomed  cottage  very  comfortably,  except 
her  bedroom,  for  which  she  had  her  own  bed- 
stead, chairs  and  things.  Strips  of  carpet — odds 
and  ends  left  over  from  the  rooms  at  the  Lodge, 
were  laid  down  here  and  there ;  muslin  curtains 
were  tacked  over  the  windows,  and  a  bright  fire 
was  burning  on  the  kitchen  hearth  and  the  tea- 
kettle murmuring  a  song  of  welcome  when  they 
arrived  at  their  new  home,  where  Cecilia  Warren, 
who  had  run  down  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  from 
the  hot-house  to  place  upon  the  table  of  the  neat 
little  sitting-room,  awaited  them.  Never  had 
Cecilia  Warren  had  so  happy  and  exciting  a  time 
as  while  making  these  preparations;  and  now 
that  the  strangers  had  come,  she  received  them 
with  such  simple  but  cordial  kindness  that  what- 
ever  doubts  and  restraint  they  might  have  felt 
on  the  way  all  vanished. 

"We  must  go  now,  Cecilia,  and  leave  our 
friends  to  settle  themselves.  Here's  the  key  of 
your  little  pantry,  Mrs.  More,  and  I  hope  you'll 
enjoy  your  tea,  and    have  a  good  night  under 
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your  own  roof.  Your  duties  will  not  begin  until 
to-morrow,  Amy,  and  Mrs.  More's  when  she  is 
quite  rested,"  said  Miss  Johns. 

"  Good-evening,"  said  Cecilia,  whose  heart  had 
gone  out  to  Amy  at  once.  "  I  shall  long  for  to- 
morrow to  come,  when  I  can  take  you  to  mamma, 
and  show  you  the  twins,  and  my  papa,  when  he 
gets  home,  and  all  the  pretty  things  we  have." 
Then  they  both  hurried  off,  as  much  to  spare 
Mrs.  More  the  embarrassment  of  trying  to  ex- 
press her  gratitude  as  to  avoid  being  thanked. 
Mrs.  More  was  not  slow  to  open  the  closet  re- 
ferred to  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight,  and 
found  it  well  stored  with  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  eggs, 
flour,  bacon  and  potatoes — Mrs.  Warren's  con- 
tribution towards  their  house-keeping, — and  she 
stood  staring  at  the  full  shelves,  dazed  and 
speechless.  There  was  wood  and  coal  at  the 
back-door,  and  several  chickens  which  were  peck- 
ing about  the  little  enclosure  that  formed  their 
yard,  with  such  an  at-home  look  that  Amy 
wondered  if  they  belonged  there,  and  hoped  they 
did.  It  was  all  wonderful  and  delightful — such 
a  sudden  change  from  penury  and  the  bitter 
anxieties  of  a  precarious  living,  that  neither  Mrs, 
More  nor  Amy  could  fully  realize  present  com- 
forts enough  to  enjoy  them  without  an  inde- 
finable dread  that  when  they  awoke  the  next 
morning  they  would  find  themselves  back  in  their 
poor  starved  room  in  the  city.  Ah,  if  the  rich 
could  only  see  at  how  small  a  cost  to  themselves 
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they  can  make  over-burdened,  want-stricken 
hearts  happy  !  It  is  wonderful  that  in  their  con- 
stant search  for  new  sensations  and  novel  luxu- 
ries they  don't  try  the  experiment  of  endeavoring 
to  make  others  happy  out  of  their  abundance,  at 
the  same  time  making  "  friends  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness/*  which  will  go  before  them 
into  the  world  beyond,  pleading  for  and  helping 
them  when  all  other  friends  fail. 

Cecilia  was  at  the  cottage  door  early,  to  show 
Mrs.  More  and  Amy  the  way  to  the  chapel,  where 
Mass  was  celebrated  every  morning  at  six  o'clock 
by  Father  Paul,  a  Passionist  monk,  who  with  the 
consent  of  the  Archbishop  and  his  Superior  had 
taken  charge  of  the  Mills  Mission.  Those  of  the 
mill  operatives  who  lived  near  enough  were  gen- 
erally present;  Miss  Johns  and  Cecilia  always ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren,  and  the  Catholic  domes- 
tics at  the  Lodge  never  failed  in  their  attendance 
on  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  obligation.  Amy 
and  her  old  friend  assisted  at  this  their  first  Mass 
in  this  beautiful  chapel  with  extraordinary  devo- 
tion,— devotion  no  longer  dragged  down  and  fet- 
tered by  anxieties  ;  **  their  cup  of  thanksgiving 
unmingled  with  tears,"  their  trust  in  Divine  Prov- 
idence strengthened. 

After  breakfast  Cecilia  came  for  Amy  to  be  in- 
trpduced  to  Mrs.  Warren,  who  received  her  very 
kindly,  being  much  pleased  with  her  appearance  ; 
then  to  the  twins,  who  astonished  Amy  by  the 
miracle  of  their  likeness  to  each  other,  their  very 
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curls  falling  the  same  way,  and  two  or  three 
freckles  on  their  little  noses  being  exactly  alike 
and  in  the  same  place  on  both.  She  would  have 
been  glad  to  stay ;  it  was  something  new  to  her 
being  with  little  children,  and  twins  she  had  never 
seen  before;  but  Ann  Mace,  with  a  high  and 
mighty  air,  informed  her  visitors  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  bathe  the  "  babies  '*  (as  they  were  still 
called),  and  would  be  glad  if  they  would  go  ;  the 
new  maid  could  see  them  some  other  time. 
Then  Amy  was  led  to  the  large  hot-house,  which 
opened  a  new  world  of  perfect  splendor  to  her  in 
its  variety  of  rare  plants  and  flowers ;  thence  to 
the  music-room,  with  its  pretty  frescoes,  its  bow- 
window  of  latticed  panes,  its  grand  piano,  harp, 
and  fine  pictures ;  thence  to  view  the  other  mag- 
nificence of  this  lovely  home  in  renaissance ;  fur- 
niture gilded  and  inlaid  with  precious  woods  and 
metals,  pictures,  statuary,  foreign  curiosities,  rich 
hangings,  glowing  carpets  of  Axminster,  foreign 
curios,  and  rare  books.  After  that  nothing  would 
do  but  that  Amy  must  be  introduced  to  the  tutar^ 
who  had  given  his  pupil  a  holiday  for  the  purpose 
of  making  her  acquaintance  and  placing  her  at 
ease  in  her  new  home  ;  he  answered  the  tap  at 
his  door,  and  in  his  courtly  old-school  manner 
said  many  kind  things  to  her,  and  thanked  Cecilia 
for  bringing  her  so  soon  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  then,  if  they  would  excuse  him,  he  was 
very  much  engaged  correcting  the  proofs  of  his 
new  book ;    a  hint    which  was  no  sooner    given 
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than  taken,  and  with  mutual  bows  and  curtseys 
— for  Mr.  Sargeant  was  very  ceremonious — 
he  closed  his  door,  and  they  tripped  away  now 
to  the  Belvidere  to  see  the  grand  view  of  the  wa- 
ters and  shores  of  the  Sound,  with  New  York 
lying  in  the  distance  like  a  mirage. 

You  will  now  suppose  that  Amy  was  so  happi 
ly  situated  that  we  might  leave  her  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  friends  and  plenty,  and  all  that  could 
satisfy  her  requirements,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral ;  but  there  is  no  Edcii  on  this  earth  barred 
from  the  entrance  of  malice ;  no  state  under 
heaven  exempt  from  the  fiery  trials  that  purify 
the  gold  from  the  dross  in  the  faithful  cross-bear- 
ing heart :  and  there  was  awaiting  her  here, 
where  apparently  no  cloud  could  arise  above  the 
horizon  to  darken  her  life,  an  ordeal  far  surpass- 
ing in  bitterness  any  she  had  ever  yet  experi- 
enced. Mrs.  More  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  such 
health  as  she  had  not  known  for  many  years  ; 
her  light  work  of  assorting  the  finer  sorts  of 
thread  for  the  looms  giving  her  occupation  which 
neither  worried  nor  fatigued  her.  Amy,  by  Mrs. 
Warren's  desire,  was  a  great  deal  in  the  music- 
room,  practising  with  and  otherwise  assisting  Ce- 
cilia  on  the  piano,  who  now  having  some  one  to 
encourage  and  inspire  her  with  the  true  magnet- 
ism of  genius,  was  making  good  progress  in  this 
accomplishment.  Mr.  Warren  asked,  as  a  favor 
to  himself,  Mr.  Sargeant  to  allow  Amy  to  be 
present  during  his  daughter's  hours  of  study,  and 
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manage  so  as  to  let  her  participate  in  both  her 
French  and  English  lessons,  to  which  he  most 
willingly  assented.  Miss  Johns  looked  on  all 
that  was  done  benignly,  but  never  failed  to  coun- 
sel and  warn  her  protdgdCy  privately  and  kindly, 
against  the  dangers  of  growing  vain  and  having 
thoughts  above  her  station  ;  in  fact  she  cou^d  not 
bear  to  think  that  Amy's  sweet  humility  and  sim- 
ple piety  should  be  hurt  by  this  sudden  prosper- 
ity. Months  of  uninterrupted  happiness  passed 
away.  Amy  had  won,  without  any  effort  beyond 
a  faithful  performance  of  her  duties,  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  the  Warrens ;  and  al- 
though Miss  Johns  knew  there  was  a  mystery 
of  some  sort  hanging  over  her  which  she  was  not 
willing  to  divulge,  she  had  never,  after  watching 
her  vigilantly  and  unceasingly  all  this  time,  dis- 
covered the  slightest  reason  to  regret  having  ta- 
ken her.  Cecilia  became  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  her  every  day;  Father  Paul  said  she 
was  a  "  good  child  "  ;  and  even  the  red-cheeked, 
roystering  twins  cried  for  her  to  play  with  them, 
and  were  never  happier  than  when  Mrs.  Warren 
directed  Ann  Mace  to  leave  them  an  hour  with 
the  young  ladies.  This  woman — prim,  soft- 
voiced  and  as  noiseless  as  a  cat  in  her  movements 
— had  been  covertly  watching  Amy  with  a  feel- 
ing of  the  bitterest  jealousy,  ever  since  she  came 
to  **  Cedar  Lodge  " ;  she  had  at  first  tried  by  in- 
sidiotrs  advances  to  win  her  confidence,  that  she 
might  make  her  unhappy  by  throwing  out  hints 
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which  would  make  her  dissatisfied  to  remain; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  doing  her  best 
to  poison  Mrs.  Warren's  mind  against  her,  by 
asking  an  occasional  significant  question,  and  ex- 
pressing by  innuendo  concerning  "  some  people," 
doubts  of  their  respectability,  and  about*'  appear- 
ances being  deceptive, "  which  that  lady  knew 
must  De  pointed  at  Amy  ;  but  judging  that  it  all 
proceeded  from  envy  acting  on  an  ignorant,  irre- 
ligious mind,  she  gave  no  serious  attention  to  it 
all.  Miss  Johns  had  told  Roger  Warren  and  his 
wife  at  the  start  that  she  knew  enough  of  Amy's 
history  to  be  assured  that  she  was  a  proper  com- 
panion for  their  daughter,  and  if  she  was  satisfied 
they  might  be.  But  now  to  find  that  the  girl 
who  had  come  there  as  a  servant  was  no  longer  so, 
but  the  companion  and  friend  of  Miss  Warren, 
and  was  spoken  of  with  her  as  a  **  lady,"  was  too 
much  for  Ann  Mace  ;  her  hate  turned  to  bitter 
malignity — but  keeping  her  sentiments  concealed, 
she  determined  to  bring  her  to  grief  in  a  way 
that  would  ruin  her. 

Glad  of  heart,  and  never  forgetful  of  her  grat- 
itude to  Him  who  had  "  cast  her  lines  in  pleasant 
places"  and  raised  her  up  friends  in  the  time  of 
her  sore  need,  Amy's  chief  delight,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  was  in  the  exercise  of  her  relig- 
ion, by  which  she  could  best  express  her  un- 
spoken, adoring  love  to  her  Redeemer,  and  her 
filial  tenderness  to  Mary  His  Mother.  Morning 
and    evcninjr  found  Cecilia   and    herself  in   the 
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chapel ;  it  was  their  hands  that  kept  fair  and 
beautiful  the  altar,  and  the  oratories  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  the  just,  with  fine 
linen,  rich  draperies  of  lace,  and  ever  fresh  flow- 
ers ;  it  was  Amy's  wonderfully  sweet  voice  that 
led,  and  rang  out  above,  the  voices  of  the  little 
choir  she  had  trained  in  the  chants,  the  hymns, 
psalms  and  Litanies,  of  Mass  and  Vespers ;  it 
was  she  who  awoke  the  interest  of  Cecilia  War- 
ren, Miss  Johns,  and,  best  of  all,  Father  Paul,  in 
establishing  Sunday-school  classes  for  the  mill 
children,  and  with  the  good  monk's  approval  and 
zealous  assistance  got  up  a  Rosary  Society, 
which  stimulated  the  zeal  and  gave  added  fervor 
to  the  piety  of  the  congregation.  But  there  was 
nothing  obtrusive  in  her  good  works  ;  she  stood 
back,  ready  to  serve,  while  Father  Paul  and 
Cecilia  Warren  appeared  as  the  active  originators 
of  what  was  accomplished.  With  all  her  occupa- 
tions, which  left  her  no  idle  time.  Amy  never 
failed  to  look  in  on  Mrs.  More  twice  and  some- 
times oftener  during  the  day,  who  regarded  her 
with  proud  affection  and  looked  for  her  little  at- 
tentions with  jealous  watchfulness.  Cecilia,  also, 
rarely  let  a  day  pass  without  bringing  her  some 
delicacy  from  the  Lodge  table.  Towards  her, 
however,  she  was  rather  reserved,  looking  upon 
her  as  something  that  stood  between  her  and  the 
child  of  her  adoption  ;  very  foolishly,  for  where 
would  they  have  been  without  Cecilia? 

One  day  when  the  two  girls  happened  to  be  in 
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Mrs,  Warren's  room  together,  where  Amy  had 
been  doing  some  fine  embroidery  for  the  twins,  a 
box  arrived  from  Paris  containing  Mrs.  Warren's 
summer  outfit,  made  by  the  world-renowned,  for- 
tune-ruining, exorbitant  Worth.  Opened  by  the 
servant  who  brought  it  up,  everything  was  now 
put  aside  to  examine  the  sheeny  splendors,  the 
diaphanous  gracefulness  of  silk  dresses,  and  robes, 
and  over-skirts  of  tinted  organdies,  and  embroi- 
dered India  muslin.  Even  the  best  of  women  are 
not  proof  against  a  certain  pleasure  in  looking 
at  pomps  and  vanities,  especially  if  nature  has 
given  them  a  love  for  the  beautiful ;  and  Amy, 
half  in  wonder,  half  in  admiration,  examined  the 
exquisitely-fashioned  things  and  rare  fabrics  with 
real  interest,  just  such  as  she  would  have  felt  on 
seeing  a  fine  picture  or  rare  flower  ;  but  Cecilia, 
accustomed  to  such  things,  soon  tired  of  the 
display,  and  threw  herself  in  a  **  sleepy-hollow  " 
chair,  watching  her  mother's  and  Amy's  counte- 
nances with  an  amused  expression. 

*'  I  declare,  Amy,"  she  said  at  last,  "  I  didn't 
know  that  you  cared  in  the  least  for  such  things  !  " 

"  I  like  to  look  at  beautiful  things ;  but  these  are 
no  more  to  me  than  that  lovely  mother  of-pearl 
cloud  sailing  yonder  over  the  Sound,"  she  re- 
plied,  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  only  Cecilia  heard 
her. 

"  Then,  I'll  show  you  something  more  beautiful 
and  splendid  than  you  ever  imagined.  Ma' ma ! 
may  I  show  Amy  your  diamonds  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  indeed ;  but  be  careful ;  '*  replied  Mrs. 
Warren,  tossing  her  daughter  a  small  gold  key 
that  she  detached  from  her  watch-chain.  "  The 
case  is  in  the  second  drawer.**  Then  Mrs.  War- 
ren returned  to  the  inspection  of  her  Parisian 
dresses. 

Cecilia,  full  of  eagerness  to  display  the  splen- 
did jewels  to  her  friend,  made  all  haste  to  get  the 
casket  out;  and  having  placed  it  upon  a  table 
where  the  sun  would  fall  right  upon  them  when 
she  opened  it,  she  unlocked  it.  Never  had  Amy 
seen  such  splendors;  as  the  diamonds  lay  there 
flickering  and  seeming  to  pulse  with  imprisoned 
light,  they  looked  like  scraps  of  a  broken  sun,  as 
each  gem  shot  forth  its  brilliant  rays  mingled 
with  flashes  of  scarlet,  yellow,  purple  and  green. 
There  were  ear-rings,  bracelets,  hair  ornaments, 
necklace,  cross  and  brooch,  in  light  setting  of 
Etruscan  gold, — all  artistically  arranged  on  a 
cushion  of  violet-tinted  satin. 

*'  Aren't  they  lovely  though  [  What  do  you 
think  they  cost  ?  *'  asked  Cecilia. 

"  They  are  superb !  I  suppose  they  must  have 
cost  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars !  **  suggested 
Amy,  to  whose  imagination  that  was  a  large 
amount  to  pay  for  ornaments. 

"  Listen  to  her,  ma'ma !  She  thinks  your  dia- 
monds cost  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars!** 
laughed  Cecilia  Warren.  "  One  of*  the  smaller 
ones  would  cost  more  than  that !  They  cost 
thirty  thousand  dollars — didn't  they,  ma*ma  ?  *' 
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"  Cecilia  dear,  it  is  bad  taste  to  talk  about  the 
price  of  things.  Do  you  like  the  diamonds. 
Amy?" 

**  I  never  saw  anything  half  so  beautiful  and 
costly  in  my  life,"  she  answered,  quietly.  But 
she  did  not  like  the  diamonds  after  she  heard 
what  they  had  cost ;  her  pleasure  in  their  gor- 
geous brilliance  was  gone,  for  the  thought  came 
into  her  mind  how  much  misery  all  that  money 
would  heal ;  how  many  broken  hearts  it  would 
restore ;  how  many  failing  hearts  it  would  save 
from  temptation  and  ruin ;  how  many  over-tried 
souls  it  would  rescue  from  crime !  But  these 
glittering  things,  of  what"  use  were  they,  locked 
in  their  casket,  and  taken  out  only  on  the  rarest 
occasions?  She  thought  of  the  homeless  children 
of  the  gutters  she  had  seen  and  heard  of  in  New 
York,  and  of  the  souls  perishing  for  food  as  well 
as  care,  in  the  festering  alleys  and  slums  of  the 
great  city,  and  of  the  despairing  hearts  that 
might  be  spared  for  the  good  and  progress  of  the 
world,  by  the  price  of  these  gem?.  Thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  !  Like  a  talent  wrapped  in  a  napkin 
and  buried,  with  all  its  grand  possibilities  and 
splendid  opportunities  here  and  hereafter!  But 
she  kept  her  thoughts  to  herself,  and  returned 
the  bracelet  Cecilia  had  placed  in  her  hand  to  its 
compartment  in  the  case,. thanked  her  for  show- 
ing the  treasures  to  her,  and  turned  to  go  away, 
when  she  confronted  Ann  Mace,  who  had  been 
staring  over  her  shoulder  at  them. 
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Three  weeks  from  that  day  Mrs.  Warren's 
casket,  diamonds  and  all,  were  missing,  and 
the  greatest  consternation  prevailed  at  Cedar 
Lodge. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Many  and  long  were  the  conversations  between 
Cecilia  Warren  and  Amy  about  the  missing  dia- 
monds ;  many  and  fervent  the  visits  to  the 
chapel,  and  the  prayers  offered  for  their  recov- 
ery ;  for  a  shadow  had  fallen  over  Cedar  Lodge 
which  all  its  inmates  felt  more  or  less.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Warren  talked  together  in  private  about  the 
possibilities  and  probabilities  of  the  affair,  but 
were  careful  not  to  wound  by  outspoken  suspi- 
cions, although  it  would  have  been  the  most  nat- 
ural thing  in  the  world  to  have  them,  as  there 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  burglary  to  be 
seen,  even  on  the  bureau  drawer  where  the  jewels 
were  kept,  which  was  found  locked  as  usual, 
without  scratch  or  dent  around  the  key-hole. 
Miss  Johns  had  but  little  to  say,  but  it  was  easy 
to  see  what  she  was  thinking  of,  from  her  un- 
usual gravity  and  stern  glances.  She  made  Amy 
relate  all  that  had  happened,  and  how,  on  the 
day  the  diamonds  were  shown  her,  and  was  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  her  frank,  straightforward 
statement,  every  word  of  which  was  corroborated 
afterwards  by  Cecilia.  Father  Paul  had  his  share 
of  the  discomfort  that  prevailed,  for  how  did  he 
know  but  that  some  of  his  little  flock  either  at 
546 
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the  Lodge  or  the  Mills  were  imph'cated — ^tried 
beyond  their  strength,  and  tempted  by  those 
more  wicked  than  themselves  to  aid  and  abet  in 
a  robbery  which  promised  such  rich  results  ? 

"  The  diamonds  wasn't  showed  to  me/*  whis- 
pered Ann  Mace  to  the  other  servants ;  "  they 
was  showed  to  the  new  fa v' rite  that  was  picked 
up  in  New  York.  I  had  recommendation  from 
English  quality  when  I  came  to  the  Lodge,  and 
my  box  is  open  to  inspection,  and  everybody 
knows  I  haven't  got  any  followers,  man  or 
woman ! " 

Then  some  of  them  remembered  that  the  "  new 
favVite  "  had  a  "  follower  *'  in  old  Mrs.  More  ;  and 
that  if  she  was  made  much  of,  she  was  only  hired 
help,  and  no  better  than  themselves ;  and  they 
remembered,  now  that  the  virus  of  malice  began 
its  work  in  their  hearts,  that  she  had  always  kept 
very  still  about  her  people  and  where  she  came 
from,  and  was  in  fact  "  close-mouthed  '*  about  her- 
self generally.  Ann  Mace  was  profuse  in  her 
sympathy  for  Mrs.  Warren,  in  her  suggestions ; 
and  also  untiring  in  her  search,  for  Mrs.  Warren 
thought  and  hoped  that  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind 
she  may  possibly  have  put  her  diamonds  in  some 
other  than  the  usual  place,  and  forgotten  where, 
as  she  often  did  other  things.  Amy  said  but 
little  on  the  subject,  except  when  Cecilia  and  her- 
self were  alone  together  ;  she  was  extremely  sorry 
for  Mrs.  Warren's  loss,  and  kept  as  much  out  of 
the  way  of  the  excitement  as  possible,  attend- 
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ing  to  her  duties  as  usual,  and  finding  a  sweet 
refuge  in  the  chapel  every  evening,  as  was  her 
daily  practice,  there  to  examine  herself,  and  offer 
her  life,  and  all  that  she  was,  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, through  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Her  Divine 
Son.  Thus  occupied,  she  did  not  at  first,  notice 
the  hints,  glances,  and  suspicions  directed  towards 
her — incited  by  Ann  Mace— by  the  servants,  who 
if  at  first  they  had  naturally  felt  a  little  jealous  of 
her,  had  been  won  over  by  her  gentle  humility 
and  always  polite  manner  towards  them — oblig- 
ing and  assisting  them  cheerfully  whenever  op- 
portunity allowed  her  to  do  so  without  appear- 
ing officious.  In  a  few  days  all  had  changed  for 
her  ;  Mrs.  Warren  began  to  look  coldly  on  her, 
and  to  speak  dryly ;  she  was  no  longer  called 
upon  for  the  daily  romp  with  Arthur  and  Regi- 
nald, and  it  was  whispered  among  the  servants 
that  Miss  Johns  and  Mrs.  Warren  had  been  over- 
heard having  high  words  in  which  Amy's  name 
was  mentioned  again  and  again.  Cecilia,  when 
not  in  the  study-room  with  Mr.  Sargeant,  was 
now  kept  with  her  mother ;  while  Miss  Johns  all 
at  once  discovered  that  she  needed  piles  of  sew- 
ing  done,  and  cut  out  from  morning  until  night 
in  her  own  room,  where  Amy  remained,  by  Mrs. 
Warren's  orders,  to  assist  her,  she  gave  her  di- 
rections in  brief  sentences,  not  a  word  too  much 
or  too  little,  but  neither  unkindly  in  word  or 
tone  ;  only  the  very  look  of  her  firm-set  mouth, 
and  her  stiff  judicial  aspect,  would  have  been  suf- 
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ficient  to  have  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the 
guilty,  had  she  come  across  them.  What  a 
change  had  all  at  once  come  over  this  bright, 
happy  Catholic  home,  where  each  one  although 
striving  to  "judge  not"  was  nevertheless  trou- 
bled with  suspicions  which  disturbed  and  made 
them  uncomfortable!  On  the  fourth  evening 
after  the  loss  of  the  diamonds  was  discovered, 
Amy,  who  had  remained  in  the  chapel  later  than 
usual,  found  upon  coming  out  that  it  was  nearly 
dark,  and  snowing  heavily.  She  drew  her  dark 
shawl  up  over  her  head,  and  was  running  towards 
the  house,  when  she  was  suddenly  confronted  by 
a  man  who  stepped  across  her  path  from  behind 
a  Norway  spruce.  She  could  not  see  who  he 
was,  even  had  it  not  been  so  dark,  for  his  slouch 
hat  was  pulled  down  over  his  eyes,  and  a  heavy 
red  comforter  was  wrapped  around  his  neck,  quite 
covering  the  lower  part  of  his  face.  His  being 
so  wrapped  up  was  not  remarkable,  for  it  was 
bitterly  cold ;  but  his  sudden  appearance  fright- 
ened her,  and  involuntarily  she  stopped.  He 
told  her  he  was  a  stranger  in  those  parts  and 
didn't  exactly  know  whereabouts  he  was,  would 
she  be  kind  enough  to  tell  him  ?  She  did  so, 
and  he  then  asked  her  if  she  thought  there  was 
any  chance  of  his  getting  work  at  the  Mills? 
She  could  not  tell  him,  but  advised  him  to  sec 
Mr.  Warren  in  the  morning ;  in  reply  to  which 
he  observed  that  it  was  storming  very  hard, 
could    she  tell    him  if   a   homeless   fellow  might 
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creep  into  some  out-house  to  sleep  until  morning  ? 
She  felt  sorry  for  him,  remembering  how  it  had 
been  with  herself  in  days  gone  by,  and  told  him 
if  he  would  wait  a  few  minutes  she  would  run  in 
and  ask  Mr.  Warren  ;  when  all  at  once  Mr.  War- 
ren, who  had  been  to  the  stables  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  his  favorite  horse  that  had  fallen 
lame  that  day,  came  round  the  corner  of  the 
chapel  with  a  lantern,  the  light  of  which  fell  full 
upon  the  strange  man  and  herself,  who  disap- 
peared as  suddenly  as  if  the  ground  had  opened 
and  swallowed  him.  He  stopped  and  asked  Amy 
with  whom  she  had  been  speaking?  She  told 
him  simply  all  that  had  happened  and  what  had 
passed  between  them  ;  but  not  having  got  en- 
tirely over  the  fright  of  the  man's  sudden  ap- 
pearance, and  being  thoroughly  chilled,  she  was 
very  pale,  and  her  voice  slightly  tremulous.  Mr. 
Warren  did  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  thing, 
and  he  wondered  if  it  were  within  the  scope  of 
possibility  that  this  innocent-looking  girl,  this 
stranger  whom  they  had  taken  into  the  bosom  of 
his  family  on  trust  and  treated  with  Christian 
kindness,  could  be  leagued  with  outside  robbers 
and  thieves,  who  had  with  her  assistance  de- 
spoiled his  wife  of  her  costly  jewels  ?  But  Roger 
Warren  was  too  good  and  just  a  man  to  breathe 
his  doubts  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  such  a  nervous 
and  excitable  state  that  she  would  have  forgotten 
both  prudence  and  charity  and  made  the  whole 
household  acquainted  with  what  had  transpired 
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— not  from  malice,  but  from  an  inability  to  hold 
her  tongue  on  a  subject  in  which  every  one  was 
more  or  less  interested.  He  thought  the  affair 
over  in  all  its  bearings,  weighed  each  circum- 
stance pro  and  con,  and  finding  himself  as  much 
at  sea  as  ever,  he  determined  to  unbosom 
himself  to  Miss  Johns  and  Father  Paul,  after 
which  he  would,  without  directing  suspicion  to 
any  member  of  his  household,  place  the  affair  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
innocent  than  to  bring  the  guilty  to  punishment, 
and  let  them  work  it  out  in  their  own  way. 

Father  Paul  could  but  approve,  although  he 
was  deeply  troubled  at  the  cloud  that  seemed  to 
be  gathering  around  the  head  of  this  young  girl, 
whose  conscience  had  ever  presented  to  his  scru- 
tiny one  of  the  fairest  records  he  had  ever  known, 
and  whose  traits  and  virtues  were  all  in  accord- 
ance with  her's  on  whose  life  she  had  humbly 
modelled  her  own  ever  since  she  became  a  Cath- 
olic. Miss  Johns  delivered  herself  of  the  opinion 
that  they  were  all  crazed  of  a  sudden  ;  and  as  for 
herself,  she  was  willing  to  risk  her  life  on  Amy 
Wythe*s  innocence.  "  I  have  always  thought, 
Roger  Warren,"  she  added,  "  that  it  was  the 
foolish  sin  of  your  life  buying  those  stones  for 
Agnes;  and  if  the  thief  can  be  discovered,  for 
the  vindication  of  the  innocent  and  to  serve  the 
ends  of  justice,  I  hope  she  may  never  see  them 
again,  unless  it  is  to  sell  them  and  give  the  price 
towards  founding  a  Magdalene  Asylum  or  some 
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Other  charity."  Father  Paul  did  not  reprove  her 
irate  explosion ;  he  only  observed  that  San- 
day  being  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  they  must 
endeavor  to  compose  their  minds  and  banish  all 
voluntary  uncharitableness,  and  pay  honor  to  the 
holy  exemplar  of  every  perfect  human  virtue, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  by  receiving  her  di- 
vine Son  on  her  festival  with  good  dispositions, 
and  ask  grace  and  help  in  this  perplexing  trial." 
As  usual  with  them  on  all  holy  days  of  devotion 
and  obligation,  the  Warrens,  and  such  of  their 
household  as  were  Catholics,  approached  the 
Sacraments, — on  this  particular  one  with  trou- 
bled hearts,  yet  earnestly  devout  in  their  inten- 
tions,  under  this  peculiarly  distressing  trial  that 
had  fallen  like  a  bolt  out  of  a  clear  sky  upon 
them.  It  had  got  among  the  mill-people  that 
Mrs.  Warren  had  been  robbed,  and  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  must  have  been  by  some 
one  in  the  house  who  knew  where  such  things 
were  to  be  found ;  and  they  were  outspoken  in 
their  suspicions  of  first  one  then  another  of  the 
servants,  until  at  last  Ann  Mace's  insinuation 
that  "  nothing  had  ever  been  missing  before  that 
strange  girl  who  gave  herself  such  airs  had  been 
brought  to  Cedar  Lodge  **  made  it  appear  plain 
to  their  ignorant  minds  that  Amy  was  indeed  the 
culprit.  Miss  Johns  was  almost  ill,  and  could 
scarcely  keep  her  indignation  within  bounds 
when  Mrs.  Warren  informed  her  of  what  was 
being  said,  without,  however,  herself  inculpating 
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Amy,  although  she  remarked  that  while  this 
damaging  doubt  of  Amy's  rectitude  existed,  and 
until  she  was  fully  cleared  of  the  suspicions  that 
were  fastened  on  her,  there  must  be  no  inter- 
course whatever  between  her  and  Cecilia. 

**  Very  well,"  replied  Miss  Johns  :  "  she  is  un- 
der my  protection  now,  and  will  be  my  compan- 
ion and  associate  until  she  is  cleared  of  these  un- 
reasonable, scandalous  charges.*' 

But  whenever  Cecilia  met  Amy  in  the  halls 
or  on  the  stairs  she,  careless  of  consequences, 
threw  her  arms  around  her,  kissed  her  fondly, 
and  exclaimed :  "  I  don't  believe  anything  they 
say.  Amy;  I  love  you  dearly!"  and  would 
then  flit  away,  without  giving  her  a  chance  to 
ask  her  what  she  meant.  What  was  it  that 
Cecilia  did  not  believe  ?  why  were  they  kept 
apart  now?  why  was  every  one  so  cold,  and  why 
was  she  so  avoided?  Surely  no  one  believed 
that  she  had  a  hand  in  stealing  the  diamonds  ! 
The  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  made  her  sick 
at  heart,  bringing  a  cold  sweat  to  her  face  and  a 
trembling  in  her  limbs  that  scarcely  allowed  her 
to  stand.  She  was  soon  to  know.  Mr.  Warren 
returned  from  the  city  on  Monday  evening  with 
two  gentlemen  ;  one  of  them  went  on  to  the 
Mills,  having,  as  he  said,  some  improvements  in 
machinery  to  test ;  the  other  remained  at  Cedar 
Lodge,  where  it  was  understood  by  every  one 
except  Miss  Johns  that  he  was  a  business  agent 
of  Mr.  Warren's,  and  would  be  his  guest  while  he 
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remained ;  she  knew  exactly  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  was  there  for,  but  she  kept  her  own 
counsel  except  to  speak  to  her  nephew  the  first 
moment  they  were  alone. 

"  I  know,  Roger,**  she  said,  "  that  that  man  is 
a  detective.     I  suppose  amongst  other  pleasant 
performances  he   will  go   through   the   servants'  , 
boxes  ? " 

**  I  suppose  so,  aunt.  Can't  you  understand," 
he  answered,  **  that  however  much  we  may  shrink 
from  the  means  employed,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  the  innocent  ?  It  is  all  pain- 
ful to  me,  especially  the  technicalities  of  the 
case ;  but  I  leave  the  business  in  the  hands  of 
these  men,  and  they  must  not  be  hindered." 

"  I  won't  have  Amy's  boxes  searched !  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Roger!  ** 

"  It  will  be  worse  for  her,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  if  you  prevent  it,  aunt,  I  assure  you." 

"  Very  well.  1  only  stipulate  that  I  be  present 
when  the  search  is  made,  for  I  know  that  she's 
as  innocent  as  I  am.  They'll  find  a  mare's  nest 
for  their  pains,"  was  the  staunch  reply. 

The  servants  knew  nothing,  and  yet  their 
boxes,  their  mattresses,  pillows,  and  everything, 
even  the  chimneys  in  their  rooms,  and  the  floor- 
ing, were  searched,  exhaustively,  without  their 
suspecting  what  was  going  on,  so  adroitly  did 
this  man  watch  his  opportunities  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  unpleasant  vocation  But,  expert 
as  he   was,   he   found   nothing.     He   then  went 
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through  Mrs.  More*s  cottage,  she  being  on  an  er- 
rand at  the  Mills,  where  for  some  reason  or  other 
she  was  detained  longer  than  usual ;  but  with 
the  same  result:  there  was  nothing  there  except 
her  own  poor  properties,  and  such  cleanliness  in 
every  hole  and  corner  that  the  expert  said  he 
wondered  she  did  not  die  of  it.  Now  there  re- 
mained only  Amy's  boxes  to  be  searched.  She 
had  two :  one  moderately  large,  in  which  she 
kept  such  of  her  clothing  as  was  not  in  daily  or 
common  use ;  the  other,  a  small  one,  which  was 
nailed  up  and  stood  under  the  head  of  her  bed. 
Her  room  was  the  last  one  en  suite  with  Cecilia's 
and  Miss  Johns', — the  smallest  of  the  four,  but 
bright,  and  with  a  pretty  outlook ;  and  every- 
thing, from  her  little  oratory  to  her  sewing  chair, 
indicated  the  purity  of  her  mind  and  the  neatness 
of  her  habits.  She  was  sitting  there  sewing,  go- 
ing over  and  over  the  painful  and  bewildering 
pass  in  which  she  found  herself,  and  recommend- 
ing herself  to  the  powerful  protection  of  Mary 
whenever  her  thoughts  were  driven  back  upon 
herself,  by  the  evil  mystery  that  hung  between 
her  and  the  friends  she  so  loved,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Miss  Johns,  accompanied  by  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  staying  at  the  Lodge 
for  the  last  few  days,  entered.  Miss  Johns  asked 
her  for  the  keys  of  her  boxes,  which  she  instantly 
gave  her,  wondering  what  this  strange  gentleman 
should  be  doing  there  in  her  room  and  what  they 
could   want   with  her   keys.     *'  Don't  be   fright- 
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ened,  child/*  said  Miss  Johns,  kindly;  "it  is  only 
formula.  All  the  boxes  in  the  house  have  been 
looked  into/* 

The  large  box  was  first  opened,  and  everything 
taken  out,  shaken,  the  pockets  examined,  then 
handed  to  Miss  Johns,  who  tossed  them  on  the 
bed.  The  whole  proceeding  was  so  strange  that 
Amy's  hands  fell  on  her  lap,  and  she  sat  watching 
the  scene  with  a  benumbed  heart  and  half-bewil- 
dered mind,  only  conscious  that  she  was  whisper- 
ing to  herself  prayers  to  be  defended  against  the 
machinations  of  evil.  The  man  turned  the  box 
up  and  down,'sounded  the  bottom  and  sides  to  see 
if  there  might  be  a  false  bottom  or  sides  to  it, 
but  being  satisfied  that  there  was  not  he  drew 
the  smaller  one  towards  him,  and,  seeing  that 
the  lid  was  nailed  down,  he  took  an  instrument 
of  some  sort  out  of  his  pocket  with  which  he 
pried  it  open.  There  was  in  it  only  a  dark  soiled 
merino  suit,  dress  and  sack,  folded  neatly,  and 
an  old  felt  hat  lying  on  top  of  them — the  suit 
which  she  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned 
in  a  few  years  before. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  save  such  rubbish  for, 
Amy?"  exclaimed  Miss  Johns,  as  she  received 
the  hat  and  sack  from  the  official's  hands  and 
flung  them  with  the  rest  on  the  bed.  It  was  al- 
most through  with  now,  she  thought ;  and  with 
what  pleasure  would  she  not  show  this  Paul  Pry 
out  of  that  room  ! 

The  old  brown  dress  was  taken    up,  the  man 
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gave  it  a  shake,  something  fell, — and  there,  lying 
at  her  very  feet,  glittering  in  the  sunshine  that 
slanted  in  through  the  window,  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Warren's  diamond  bracelets,  and  the  cross  be- 
longing to  the  set. 

**  My  God ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Johns,  stagger- 
ing backwards  and  dropping  upon  the  bed. 
**  Don't  touch  me !  "  to  the  man,  who  instinctively 
stepped  forward  to  assist  her;  "Amy,  tell  me 
"  But  Amy — who,  when  she  saw  those  glit- 
tering stones  lying  there  mocking  her  with  their 
rays,  like  evil  eyes,  knew  all,  and  of  what  she 
would  be  convicted  by  their  being  found  among 
her  clothes — had  fainted,  sliding  to  the  floor  be- 
reft of  all  consciousness,  and  apparently  of  life. 
Here  we  will  leave  her  to  the  kind  offices  of  Miss 
Johns,  who  pitied  her,  and  believed  her  not  alto- 
gether guilty,  but  the  unwilling  agent  of  the 
guilt  of  others.  **  She  will  not  attempt  to  go 
away,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Warren ;  **  so  there's  no 
need  of  that  man's  mounting  guard  here ;  I  hold 
myself  responsible  for  her  safe-keeping."  And 
so  she  was  left  there  with  Miss  Johns,  who  had 
as  soon  as  practicable  dispatched  a  messenger  for 
Father  Paul.  Amy  lay  upon  her  bed  motionless 
and  benumbed,  quite  overpowered  by  the  heavy 
weight  of  her  cross.  To  all  of  Miss  Johns'  ques- 
tions she  only  answered  :  "  I  don't  know  how 
they  got  there.  I  had  never  seen  them  since  the 
day  Cecilia  showed  them  to  me."  And  somehow 
the  stern,  silent  woman — whose  past  experiences 
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had  gone  far  towards  shaking  her  trust  in  human 
nature — believed  her.  It  was  soon  known  through 
the  house  that  some  of  the  missing  diamonds 
had  been  found  in  Amy's  box,  and  we  can  imag- 
ine the  exclamations  and  talk  that  ensued,  and 
in  what  high  feather  Ann  Mace  suddenly  found 
herself  as  a  sagacious  oracle  who  had  all  through 
pointed  suspicion  towards  the  right  quarter ;  not 
only  that,  but  Mr.  Warren  coupled  the  fact  of 
his  having  seen  her  talking  with  an  unknown 
man  that  night  on  the  lawn  with  the  discovery, 
and  came  to  the  very  natural  conclusion  that  he 
was  the  accomplice  who  had  carried  the  rest  of 
the  jewels  off.  So  prone  are  even  the  good  and 
just  to  be  deceived  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
The  man  had  been  observed  by  the  mill-people 
strolling  about  their  little  village ;  but  he  had  dis- 
appeared suddenly,  and  it  was  to  lie  in  wait  for 
him  that  the  other  detective  remained  there,  ap- 
parently  only  engaged  in  examining  the  compli- 
cated machinery  of  the  **  Warren  Ducking  Mills." 

Father  Paul  was  not  slow  in  responding  to 
Miss  Johns*  urgent  note ;  and  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rived he  was  by  her  orders  brought  directly  up 
to  Amy's  room,  where  after  a  few  words  she  left 
him  alone  with  the  stricken  girl. 

•*  Oh,  Father  Paul,  I  am  innocent !  But  what 
shall  I  do?"  was  the  burden  of  her  almost 
broken  heart,  as  she  wrung  her  hands  and  wept 
piteously. 

"  Unfortunate  child !  what  can  you  do  against 
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such  proof  ?  Worse  than  all,  if  you  are  guilty, 
how  can  you  ever  answer  to  Almighty  God  for 
your  sacrilegious  confessions  and  Communions?" 
said  the  good  Father,  with  deep  emotion. 

"  I  am  innocent.  Thou,  my  God,  knowest  it ; 
and  Thou,  my  dear  Saviour,  who  suffered  more 
than  this  for  me ;  and  you  too,  my  Mother  and 
Protectress!  Why,  then,  should  I  fear  the  judg- 
ments of  men,  or  shrink  from  the  fiery  pains 
thereof,  when  THEY  pity  and  acquit  me,  know- 
ing I  am  not  guilty,"  she  exclaimed,  sobbing  no 
longer,  but  growing  calm. 

Father  Paul  was  only  human ;  he  had  not  the 
gift  of  discernment  of  spirits;  proofs,  to  one  of 
his  mind,  could  be  no  more  disputed  than  a  rule 
in  algebra;  and  while  he  felt  the  deepest  com- 
miseration for  the  young  soul  so  far  gone  astray, 
he  could  only  exhort  her  to  repentance,  and  to 
conceive  a  true  sorrow  for  the  great  scandal  she 
had  given.  He  promised  to  remember  her  in 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  then  he  went  away,  bowed 
down  at  heart  to  think  that  what  he  had  imag- 
ined to  be  a  pure  lily-flower,  had  turned  out  to 
be  after  all  but  a  noxious  weed. 

When  left  alone.  Amy  spent  the  hours  pros- 
trate,  numb  and  voiceless  before  her  oratory, 
casting  all  her  care  on  Jesus  and  Mary,  knowing 
that  they  would  interpret  her  adoring  woe 
better  than  she  could  express  it,  and  help  her  in 
God's  own  way  and  time.  But  it  was  bitter, 
piercing  her  marrow,  and  wringing  her  heart  with 
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unspeakable  anguish,  this  crucifixion  of  nature : 
and  she  felt  like  a  hunted  deer,  mortally 
wounded,  there  in  her  solitude,  which  was  only 
broken  upon  by  Miss  Johns,  who  brought  her 
meals  to  her  and  sat  by,  compelling  her  to  swal- 
low nourishment  which  sickened  her  and  felt 
like  lead  in  her  stomach.  Mrs.  More  was  ill  in 
bed  from  the  shock  of  hearing  that  Amy  was 
convicted  of  the  theft,  and  there  came  no  voice 
to  her  bidding  her  lift  up  her  heart  in  hope. 
Father  Paul  visited  her,  but  his  consolations  were 
meagre,  for  she  was  implicated  in  the  suspicion 
of  knowing  more  of  the  affair  than  she  would 
admit ;  and  what  could  the  holy  man  do  more 
than  Elihu  did  when  he  visited  Job? 

On  the  third  day  after  the  occurrence,  Roger 
Warren  received  a  note  at  the  breakfast  table 
stating  that  the  man  whom  the  detectives  had 
been  waiting  and  watching  for  had  been  arrested 
that  morning,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
but  that  he  was  disarmed  in  time,  would  have 
shot  or  mortally  wounded  the  one  who  made  the 
arrest.  A  number  of  burglars'  tools  of  the  finest 
description  were  found  in  hi^  pockets,  and  t«he 
mill-people  had  noticed  him  with  a  large  travel- 
ling-bag in  his  hand  when  they  first  observed 
him  ;  said  bag,  however,  could  not  be  found,  nor 
would  he  give  the  slightest  clew  to  its  where- 
abouts. Mr.  Warren  immediately  ordered  his 
dog  cart  and  drove  at  once  to  the  mills,  returning 
within  an   hour,  accompanied  by  his  late  guest 
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and  two  strangers  whom  the  servants,  who  were 
peeping  from  every  available  window  and  crevice, 
— except  Ann  Mace,  who  was  bathing  the  twins 
— had  never  seen  before.  The  party  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Warren  to  his  Hbrary,  and  the  door  was 
closed  ;  but  the  eavesdroppers  heard  a  low  deep 
hum  of  conversation,  and  occasionally  a  rough, 
sharp  oath  from  within,  which  added  to  what 
they  imagined  to  be  some  terrible  and  newly  dis- 
covered mystery  about  the  stolen  jewels.  One 
of  the  grooms,  who  came  to  hold  the  horse,  de- 
clared that  the  short  man  with  a  gray  shawl  on 
had  handcuffs  upon  his  hands,  for  he  not  only 
heard  them  clink,  but  saw  them,  when  his  shawl 
flew  back  in  getting  out  of  the  dpg-cart.  Pres- 
ently the  library  bell  rang,  and  the  servant  who 
answered  it  was  directed  to  "  tell  Ann  Mace  to 
fetch  the  boys  down  to  see  the  gentlemen,"  and 
request  Miss  Johns'  presence.  Miss  Johns  un- 
willingly obeyed  the  summons ;  she  was  heart- 
sick of  an  affair  which,  despite  her  conviction, 
had  proved  her  so  at  fault  as  a  judge  of  char- 
acter, and  given  her  a  lesson  that  she  perhaps 
needed  to  humiliate  her  self-opinionatedness,  but 
gave  her  real  grief  all  the  same,  for  she  had 
grown  much  attached  to  Amy.  The  real  culprit 
having  been  discovered,  Ann  Mace,  who  had  under 
one  pretence  or  other  kept  herself  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  sight  while  Mr.  Warren's  guest 
remained  at  the  lodge,  having  had  her  own  sus- 
picions about  him,  which  were  confirmed  partly 
36 
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on  the  day  the  diamonds  were  found  in  Amy's 
box,  came  down  shortly,  leading  the  boys, 
freshly  dressed  and  curled,  by  the  hand,  as  she 
had  done  hundreds  of  times  before,  into  the 
library,  to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Warren's  visitors,  he 
being  very  proud  of  them.  She  came  in  now 
with  her  usual  sleek  air,  her  eyes  cast  down, 
made  a  respectful  little  curtsey,  when  all  at  once 
a  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  and  a 
gruff  voice  said :  "  This  is  the  woman  we  have 
been  in  search  of  for  ten  months  !  *' 

I  will  not  describe  the  scene  that  followed. 
Ann  Mace  was  identified  as  being  one  of  a  miser- 
able gang  of  thieves  whose  last  offence  had  been 
the  robbery  of  a  large  jewelry  establishment  in 
New  York  city ;  there  was  her  photograph,  and 
here  she  was ;  and  opposite  to  her,  watching  her 
with  scowling  eyes,  was  her  handcuffed  accom- 
plice. Although  her  craven  heart  cowered  under 
the  sudden  disclosure  and  dread  of  punishment, 
she  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  theft  of  Mrs- 
Warren's  diamonds,  with  cries  and  tears  and 
voluble  asseverations  of  innocence.  There  were 
other  crimes  charged  to  her,  even  had  she  been 
guiltless  of  this,  for  which  she  would  be  held 
amenable  to  the  offended  laws.  But  the  man, 
seeing  how  completely  the  game,  which  had 
promised  such  large  results,  was  up,  asked  per- 
mission to  see  Mr.  Warren  alone ;  he  had  a  mind 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  get  off  by  turn- 
ing State's  evidence  ;  and  as  he  was  not  only  un- 
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armed,  but  handcuffed,  the  favor  was  granted. 
All  the  others  retired  to  the  music-room,  into 
which  the  library  opened,  Ann  Mace  in  custody 
of  the  officers  of  the  law,  frantic  and  shrieking, 
and  threatening  her  own  life.  Miss  Johns  led 
the  frightened  boys  to  their  mother,  thrust  them 
in  the  door,  and  returned  to  the  scene  of  action 
without  deigning  to  answer  a  question,  for  her 
heart  was  swelling  with  exasperation  at  the  cruel 
injustice  that  had  been  done  the  innocent  girl 
up-stairs.  Alone  with  Mr.  Warren,  the  man — 
the  same  who  had  so  frightened  Amy  coming 
from  the  chapel  a  few  nights  ago,  and  who  was 
waiting  among  the  shrubbery,  he  confessed,  to 
see  Ann  Mace,  who  had  promised  to  meet  him 
there— told  Mr.  Warren  that  he  would  tell  all 
that  he  knew,  and  give  such  information  as 
would  lead  to  the  recovery  of  the  diamonds,  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  when 
they  were  produced.  He  acknowledged  himself 
the  accomplice  of  Ann  Mace,  having  furnished 
her  with  skeleton  keys,  although  she  was  the 
actual  thief ;  and  it  was  she  who  had  hidden  the 
bracelet  and  cross  in  the  girl's  box  to  avert  sus- 
picion from  herself.  He  had  promised  to  marry 
her  if  she  succeeded,  and  they  were  going  to 
Australia  to  try  and  lead  a  better  life  as  sheep 
farmers.  Mr.  Warren  held  consultation  with  the 
officers,  and  their  advice  was  to  accept  what  the 
fellow  proposed  ;  but  Ann  Mace  was  an  old  of- 
fender, and  they  dared  not  let  her  off ;  the  man 
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they  knew  nothing  about,  and  judged  that  he 
was  an  Englishman,  and  this  his  first  crime  on 
this  side  the  water :  but  they  suggested  to  Mr. 
Warren  to  use  what  influence  his  position  and 
means  gave  him  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the 
country,  as  he  had  intimated  he.  intended  doing. 

The  close  country-carriage  was  now  ordered, 
and  the  whole  party,  including  Ann  Mace,  went 
away,  and  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  Mr.  War- 
ren returned  with  his  wife's  jewel-case,  the  dia- 
monds uninjured,  and  only  the  satin  lining  and 
Russia-leather  case  slightly  mildewed,  for  it  had 
been  buried-  under  the  gravel  bed  of  a  shallow 
brook,  a  half  mile  away  in  the  woods.  Mr.  War- 
ren had  instructed  the  officers  to  let  him  know, 
when  they  returned  to  New  York,  if  the  man  was 
sincere  in  the  promise  he  had  made  him  to  go  to 
Australia,  as,  in  case  he  was,  he  was  ready  to  fur- 
nish him  with  means  to  do  so ;  which  he  really 
did,  on  receiving  intelligence  from  them  that  a 
ship  was  about  to  sail  for  that  distant  land,  on 
which  he  had  taken  passage,  while  they  engaged 
to  see  him  off.  The  miserable  Ann  Mace  was 
consigned  to  the  Tombs,  with  other  criminals, 
where  she  had  leisure  to  repent  of  her  crimes, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  throwing  the  weight 
and  disgrace  of  her  own  guilt  on  the  innocent. 
Mrs.  Warren  begged  her  husband  to  put  the  dia- 
monds— the  **  ill-omened  diamonds,"  as  she  called 
them — where  she  would  never  see  them  again. 

When  it  was  all  over  and  settled,  that   day. 
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Miss  Johns  went  directly  up  to  Amy's  room,  un- 
locked  the  door  and  went  in,  glad  but  ashamed, 
and  almost  shrinking  from  meeting  the  look  of 
her  gentle  eyes  when  she  told  her  that  her  inno- 
cence was  proven,  and  that  she  had  been  mis- 
judged, and  cruelly  treated  without  cause.  But 
she  need  not  have  shrunk  back,  or  made  the  res- 
olution to  ask  Amy's  pardon  on  her  knees ;  for 
when  she  opened  the  door  she  found  her  lying  on 
the  floor,  apparently  dead,  her  crucifix  pressed 
tightly  against  her  breast. 

"  We  have  killed  her ! "  she  cried,  lifting  up  the 
slender  form  in  her  arms,  while  her  tears  fell  fast 
on  the  white  peaceful  face  that  lay  against  her 
breast ;  **  we  have  killed  you  more  cruelly  than  a 
wolf  kills  a  Iamb — ^and  we  Christians !  *'  she  wailed, 
as  she  bore  her  along  the  hall  into  her  own  large, 
elegant  apartment,  where  she  laid  her  down  upon 
her  own  bed,  then  stood  leaning  over  her,  smooth- 
ing back  from  the  childish  forehead  the  di- 
shevelled golden  hair,  thinking  she  was  dead,  until 
she  saw  a  faint  flutter  of  breath  from  the  pallid 
lips,  assuring  her  life  yet  lingered,  and  that  after 
all  they  might  be  permitted  to  make  reparation 
to  her  for  all  she  had  suffered.  But  many  days 
and  nights,  and  weeks,  passed,  before  Amy  was 
in  the  least  conscious  of  the  turn  affairs  had 
taken ;  she  had  succumbed  to  the  dreadful  shock, 
and  a  low  nervous  fever  was  upon  her.  The  best 
medical  skill  was  brought  to  her  aid,  and  every 
one  under  that  roof  vied  with  each  other  in  ten- 
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der  attentions,  humbled  in  mind  and  sorrowful  at 
heart  that  one  so  innocent  and  pure  should  have 
been  brought  to  death's  door  by  the  malignant 
designs  of  the  wicked,  and  the  erroneous  judg- 
ments of  the  good.  How  should  they  ever  be 
able  to  atone  for  what  she  had  been  made  to 
suffer?  How  could  they  ever  forgive  themselves 
if  she  passed  away  without  giving  a  sign  of  recon- 
ciliation ?  The  only  reproach  Miss  Johns  uttered 
— ^she  could  not  help  it — was  this :  "  I  wish  to  be 
left  alone  with  her  ;  you  are  all  'Yery  good,  but  I 
intend  nursing  her  through  it  myself.  It  ^wcas 
through  my  officious  and  mistaken  zeal  that  she 
was  brought  here  ;  had  I  left  her  alone,  she  would 
probably  have  met  with  true  friends,  and  been 
spared  this.  I  wish  every  one  to  remember, 
though,  that  I  never  believed  her  guilty,  even  at 
the  moment  when  the  proof  was  against  her — 
neither  Cecilia  nor  I.  If  you  want  to  serve  her, 
Agnes,  take  your  daughter  and  help  to  nurse  and 
comfort  the  poor  old  woman  who  was  her  care  ; 
you  could  not  serve  Amy  better  now." 

father  Paul  took  occasion  on  the  following 
Sunday  to  exculpate  Amy  publicly,  and  preached 
a  lesson  on  charity  and  the  dangers  of  rash  judg- 
ment with  an  eloquence  and  earnestness  that 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his 
congregation.  That  day  a  novena  was  com- 
menced for  Amy,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren, 
Miss  Johns,  and  a  number  of  the  devout  mill- 
people,    united    with    sincere   fervor,  that  if    it 
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were  God's  holy  will  she  might  recover  from  her 
illness. 

We  need  not  tell — in  fact  we  have  not  time — 
of  the  patient  nursing,  the  wakeful  vigils,  the 
countless  tender  devices  of  her  friends,  or  the  un- 
remitting and  skilful  attentions  of  the  physician, 
which  at  last,  by  God's  will,  brought  Amy  back 
from  the  shadow  of  death ;  or  of  her  dumb  amaze- 
ment, when  she,  awakening  one  fair  afternoon 
from  her  long  suspension  of  consciousness,  opened 
her  eyes  and  found  herself  in  Miss  Johns*  beau- 
tiful room,  lying  on  her  bed,  and  that  lady  kneel- 
ing before  her  oratory,  her  head  bowed,  her  eyes 
closed,  whispering  most  devoutly  the  rosary  de- 
votions. It  must  have  been  a  dreadful,  horrible 
nightmare,  that  something  which  had  happened, 
but  which  she  could  not  yet  distinctly  recollect ; 
but  what  was  she  doing  there,  in  Miss  Johns' 
bed  ?  She  could  not  tell ;  but  it  was  very  pleas- 
ant to  be  there  all  the  same, — to  see  the  blue  sky 
and  the  fleecy  sunlit  clouds,  through  the  great 
bow-window,  sailing  above  the  Sound  ;  and  Idok 
and  look,  without  speaking,  at  the  lovely  face  of 
Murillo*s  Virgin  which  hung  on  the  wall  opposite; 
to  smell  a  faint  odor  of  violets,  and  hear  the  soft 
purr  of  the  fire,  which  lulled  her  to  sleep  with  its 
drowsy  lullaby  while  she  listened — a  sleep  so 
sound  that  she  did  not  stir  until  night,  when  she 
found  Miss  Johns  standing  over  her  with  a  cup 
of  beef-tea  in  her  hand  ready  to  administer  it  the 
moment  she  awoke.     The  physician  had  been 
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there,  and  pronounced  her  safely  over  the  worst, 
but  insisted  on  perfect  quiet  and  continued  care. 
Gradually  it  all  became  plain  to  Amy;  she 
remembered  that  what  seemed  like  a  frightful 
dream  had  been  a  dreadful  reality ;  a  cold,  faint 
sensation  stole  over  her — and  Miss  Johns,  when 
she  came  again  with  beef-tea  to  the  bedside, 
found  Amy  weeping  silently  and  her  pulse  again 
in  the  nineties.  She  guessed  what  ailed  her — 
and,  stooping  over,  she  kissed  her,  put  down  the 
cup  and  spoon,  and  sat  herself  on  the  bedside, 
gathering  up  the  poor,  pale,  trembling  hands  in 
her  own. 

'*  Now,  Amy,"  she  said,  very  gently,  but  in 
her  old,  firm  way,  **  will  you  believe  and  trust  me, 
and  ask  me  no  questions  while  you  are  so  weak, 
if  I  tell  you  something?  Thank  you.  You  have 
been  found  innocent  of  all  there  was  against  you, 
by  proofs  stronger  than  those  which  made  you 
appear  guilty.  Ann  Mace  stole  the  diamonds,  and 
the  man  you  met  on  the  lawn  that  night  was  her 
accomplice.  She  put  the  bracelet  and  cross  into 
your  little  box,  to  conceal  her  own  guilt.  But  it 
was  all  discovered ;  and  she  is  gone.  You  have 
been  extremely  ill  for  many  weeks,  and  all  that 
we  can  do  is  to  ask  your  forgiveness  and  nurse 
you  back  to  health  and  strength.  Now  take  your 
beef-tea,  my  child." 

"Oh,  Miss  Johns!— " 

"  Not  a  word  !  remember  your  promise ! " 
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"Yes,  but  I  am  very  happy.  Does  Father 
Paul  know  ?  " 

**  Of  course  he  does ;  he's  been  here  to  see  you 
every  day,  knelt  by  your  side  and  said  prayers  for 
you,  and  sprinkled  you  with  holy  water,  and  then 
gave  his  blessing  on  going." 

**  I  knew  she  would  help  me — our  sweet  Blessed 
Lady ! "  said  Amy,  softly,  as  she  folded  her 
hands  and  closed  her  eyes,  while  a  calm  restful- 
ness  stole  over  her,  soothing  every  perturbed 
nerve,  and  quieting  her  heart-throbs  to  a  more 
slow  and  regular  rhythm.  It  was  enough  for  the 
present;  she  was  quite  content  to  wait  for  the 
rest ;  content  to  lay  there  as  at  the  feet  of  Mary, 
full  of  thankfulness,  full  of  wonder  and  peace. 

Had  Amy  Wythe  been  a  daughter  of  the 
house,  she  coulcf  not  have  been  the  object  of 
more  tender  solicitude  and  care  from  every  one 
at  Cedar  Lodge, — all  anxious  not  only  to  make 
reparation  for  what  she  had  been  caused  to  suffer, 
but  to  show  their  individual  sympathy.  Cecilia 
was  the  first  one  admitted  to  the  invalid's  room; 
she  came  daily,  bringing  fruits  and  flowers — her- 
self the  fairest  of  all — and  smiles,  and  loving 
words,  and  little  merry  scraps  of  talk,  which 
helped  to  bring  back  the  first  faint  returning  hues 
of  health  to  the  wan  cheeks  and  faded  lips ;  then 
Mrs.  Warren — to  whom  the  late  painful  inci- 
dents had  proved  an  abiding  lesson,  for  her  heart, 
over  which  a  growing  worldliness,  with  pride  of 
life  and  a  desire  for  display,  had  been  gradually 
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forming  a  crust,  now  softened  and  penitent, 
awoke  to  better  things,  and,  casting  its  slough 
aside,  she  set  bravely  yet  humbly  to  work,  with 
the  help  of  the  Sacraments,  to  conquer  her  own 
shortcomings  and  imperfections,  to  live  nearer  to 
the  Cross,  and  overcome  in  her  nature  whatever 
was  inimical  to  the  true  Christian  life — came 
often  and  sat  with  Amy,  reading  to  her,  talking 
of  agreeable  things,  bringing  her  daily  news  of 
her  old  friend,  Mrs.  More,  now  her  especial  care, 
who  was  getting  well, — telling  her  of  the  Rosary 
Society,  her  Sunday-school  class,  and  of  various 
pleasant  little  summer  plans,  and  of  certain  im- 
provements to  be  made  in  the  chapel ;  each  day 
something  new,  which  interested  Amy  and  turned 
her  thoughts  quite  away  from  dwelling  on  what 
had  happened.  Then,  one  morning,  just  when 
the  sun  was  rising  rosy  and  bright  on  the  world, 
when  the  flowers  were  tossing  their  incense 
heavenward,  and  the  warblings  of  myriad  birds 
mingled  their  notes  as  in  songs  of  praise  on  the 
golden  air,  Father  Paul  came,  bearing  with  him 
the  Bread  of  Life  for  the  refreshment  of  her  soul ; 
that  Bread  which,  like  the  Holy  Humanity  that 
disguised  on  earth  the  glorious  Divinity  of  the 
Son  of  God,  now  covers  under  its  snowy  film  His 
Body,  His  Divinity,  His  Real  and  True  Pres- 
ence.  Miss  Johns  and  Cecilia  received  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say 
that  never  before  had  they  experienced  a  more 
realizing  and  consoling  sense  of  what  this  sub- 
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lime  dogma  of  their  Faith  taught  than  on  this 
occasion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  and  the  Catho- 
lic members  of  their  household  approached  Holy 
Communion  at  Father  PauFs  first  Mass  on  that 
same  morning;  it  was  indeed  a  feast  of  reconcili- 
ation, forgiveness  and  peace;  for  although  it 
never  entered  Amy's  mind  to  cherish  either  vin- 
dictiveness  or  anger  against  any  one  on  account 
of  all  she  had  suffered,  and  had  always  felt 
pained  when  any  one  alluded  to  it  in  self-blame, 
she  was  consoled  by  the  hope  that  now  all  that 
was  painful  would  be  forgotten. 

Miss  Johns,  now  that  medical  services  were  no 
■mece  jieeded,  still  gave  her  patient  careful  and 
constant  attention,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  the  old  harsh,  haughty  lines  of  her  face  be- 
came softened,  and  how  gently  all  her  ministra- 
tions were  performed  to  the  slowly  convalescing 
one.  Short  drives  on  mild  sunny  days  were  now 
allowed, — for  May  had  come  with  its  green 
leaves  and  budding  things; — then  short  walks, 
the  first  one  being  a  visit  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
chapel — Cecilia  always  with  her ;  now  an  evening 
in  the  music-room,  then  a  morning  with  the  wild, 
rosy  twins ;  at  another  time  a  new  portfolio  of 
rare  engravings,  just  arrived  from  Europe  ;  trips 
to  the  greenhouse  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  a 
huge  Flora  Regina  in  its  tank  ;  and  long  sweet 
rests  on  the  veranda,  weaving  garlands  for  the 
Shrine  of  Mary,  inhaling  the  delightful  odors  of 
spring,  watching  the   clouds,  the  waters  of  the 
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Sound  and  the  birds,  while  she  breathed  in  the 
elixir  of  a  pure,  untainted  atmosphere.  Is  it 
strange  that  the  light  came  back  to  Amy's  eyes^ 
and  a  glow  of  returning  health  to  her  cheeks? 

"  Do  not,  my  dear  children,  put  the  humility 
of  her  soul  in  danger,"  remonstrated  Father  Paul 
one  day,  with  just  the  least  accent  of  vine-clad 
Langucdoc  in  his  speech.  **  I  would  rather  she 
had  died  under  the  cloud  than  that  she  should 
begin  to  fancy  herself  a  heroine  and  get  vain. 
God  must  not  be  robbed,  my  children,  of  what 
He  best  loves  by  your  very  pleasant  egotisms. 
Let  Amy  alone;  let  her  alone,  I  say,  just  a 
little." 

"  Wait  until  she  gets  as  strong  as  she  was 
when  she  first  came  here.  Father  Paul,"  replied 
Miss  Johns.  "  It's  good  counsel  though  ;  and 
the  first  symptom  of  vanity  I  see  in  her,  TU  stop 
short.  Meanwhile  I'm  going  to  take  her  and 
Cecilia  on  a  jaunt  down  the  Sound  to-morrow,  if 
the  day's  pleasant.  I  think  a  few  mouthfuls  of 
salt  air  will  quite  set  her  up,  unless  you  think  I'd 
better  starve  her  for  mortification  ?  " 

**  Oh  no !  no,  my  child  ;  feed  her  four  or  five 
times  a  day — nay,  oftener,  if  she  needs  it !  "  said 
Father  Paul,  laughing  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
**  Food  will  not  make  Amy  vain,  though  it  may 
give  her  the  indigestion ;  it  is  only  too  much 
praise,  too  much  of  what  you  call  homage  that 
may  put  her  in  danger  of  thinking  herself  a  mar- 
tyr.    Mind,  I  will  not  have  God's  flower  of  hu- 
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mility  soiled  in  her  soul  by  too  much,  too  im- 
prudent homage ;  that  is  what  I  mean  !  *' 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  drop  her  over- 
board into  the  Sound  to-morrow!'*  said  Miss 
Johns,  in  her  old  trenchant  tones. 

"You  will  have  the  last  word,  my  child  ;  it  is 
a  way  women  always  have ;  but  mind  what  I 
say!" — replied  Father  Paul,  smiling.  He  had 
been  accustomed  too  long  to  Miss  Johns'  oddi- 
ties and  brusqueness  ever  to  be  astonished  or 
offended  by  them,  knowing  so  well  that  underly- 
ing these  there  was  a  nature  as  true  as  gold  and 
a  piety  as  genuine  as  it  was  deep. 

Out  on  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Sound,  a 
southerly  wind  blowing,  the  sky  blue,  and  dap), 
pled  with  white  pearly  cirri  that  floated  like  sails 
over  the  azure  depths,  the  sun  transfusing  the 
foam-bubbles  made  by  the  steamer's  paddles  into 
fringes  and  crests  of  gems,  and  the  long  swells 
ploughed  by  the  stately  passage  through  the 
waves  rolling  shoreward,  rocking  the  whitersailed 
vessels  and  ships,  and  making  the  smaller  craft 
in  their  track  reel  and  dance !  Amy  went  once 
for  a  few  days  with  Mrs.  Allen  to  Atlantic  City, 
where  she  had  gazed  with  awe  on  the  magnificent 
expanse  of  ocean  from  its  beach,  but  she  had 
never  approached  it  in  this  way  before ;  in  fact, 
except  in  crossing  a  ferry  two  or  three  times,  she 
had  never  been  on  the  water  in  her  life,  and  the 
novelty  seemed  to  supply  just  what  was  wanting 
to  her  vitality ;  she  felt  and  looked  as  if  in  per- 
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feet  health,  never  tiring  once  of  the  motion,  the 
view  of  the  undulating  line  of  shore,  and  the  dim 
distant  vista  where  the  ocean  lay  throbbing  be- 
hind its  gauzy  purple  mist,  like  a  glance  into  in- 
finity. Two  or  three  times  Amy*s  attention  had 
been  attracted  by  a  lady  in  mourning,  who  fol- 
lowed and  gazed  so  intently  at  her,  whichever 
way  she  went,  as  to  embarrass  her  greatly.  She 
did  not  call  Cecilia's  attention  to  the  circum. 
stance  but  placing  her  hand  within  her  arm,  she 
would  move  away.  They  would  be  scarcely  set- 
tled to  their  satisfaction  when  in  a  minute  or  two 
there  would  be  the  same  kind,  earnest  eyes  again, 
fixed  upon  her,  while  in  her  face  there  was  some- 
thing that  gave  Amy  that  indescribable  sensation 
of  a  previous  state  of  existence,  and  of  having 
known  or  met  her  in  it. 

"Who  is  that  woman  who  follows  us  about, 
and  watches  us  so?  There  she  is  by  the  iron 
pillar — dressed  in  black?"  observed  Cecilia  pres- 
ently.    "  Do  you  know  her.  Amy  ?  ** 

"  No;  n-o-o — I  won't  be  sure,  but  I  don*t  think 
I  ever  saw  her  before.     Fm  very  tired — ** 

**  Yes,"  said  Miss  Johns,  who  had  approached 
the  girls,  unperceived  by  either.  "  I  was  just 
coming  for  you.  Amy,  to  go  into  the  saloon  and 
lie  down,  take  your  iron,  and  eat  your  lunch." 
The  girls  followed  her  into  the  ladies  saloon, 
which  was  spacious,  elegant,  and  furnished  with 
luxurious  sofa  and  reclining  chairs,  full-length 
mirrors  and  rich  hangings.     The  lunch  was  par- 
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taken  of  with  appetites  whetted  by  the  salt  air, 
and  nothing  left  but  bones  and  crumbs ;  the  iron 
drops  were  swallowed,  and  Amy  was  laid  down 
and  covered  up  with  a  shawl  by  Miss  Johns,  with 
directions  to  keep  quiet  and  rest  herself ;  "  and  it 
would  not  be  amiss,"  her  friend  added,  "  if  she 
got  a  nap.'* 

'*  But  I  shall  miss  the  ocean,"  she  pleaded. 

**  No  you  shan't !  I  will  awaken  you  when  we 
get  near  it,"  said  Miss  Johns,  leading  Cecilia 
away. 

Left  alone,  Amy  closed  her  eyes,  and  knew  how 
much  she  must  have  needed  rest  from  the  deli- 
cious sensation  of  relief  she  experienced  in  the 
recumbent  posture;  but  she  could  not  go  to 
sleep.  Her  heart  ever,  ever  full  of  her  Heavenly 
Protectress,  she  slipped  her  rosary  out  of  her 
pocket,  and  holding  it  under  the  shawl  that  cov- 
ered her,  sweetly  wiled  away  the  moments  by  re- 
citing the  devotion  so  dear  to  her  soul.  Ah  !  had 
not  Mary  been  indeed  the  guiding  Star  of  her 
eventful  life,  her  shield  and  defence  when  the  evil 
days  had  come  upon  her!  Thoughts  like  these 
were  flitting  through  her  mind  as  she  lay  there 
after  her  devotion  ceased,  her  eyes  still  closed, 
when  she  heard  some  one  sit  down  with  a  soft 
rustle  of  garments,  close  beside  her ;  and  think- 
ing it  might  be  Cecilia  or  Miss  Johns  come  for 
her,  she  turned  her  head,  and  there  was  the  lady 
in  black,  whose  attention  had  so  embarrassed  her, 
leaning  over  her. 
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*•  You  must  excuse  me  for  this,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice  ;  "  I  cannot  help  it.  You  are  so  much 
like  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had,  and  a  little 
child  that  I  once  loved  as  I  loved  my  own  life, 
that  I  think — I  don't  know  what  to  think,  unless 
you  are  near  of  kin  to  them  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  ma*am,'*  replied  Amy,  as  the 
stranger's  voice  touched  chords,  almost  forgotten, 
in  her  heart. 

**  You  will  not  be  offended  if  I  ask  your  name  ?  " 

•*  No,  ma  am.     It  is  Amy  Wythe." 

**  Amy  Wythe  !  how  strange  !  She  would  have 
been  just  your  age  !  "  exclaimed  the  lady  in  agi- 
tated tones.  **  What  part  of  the  country  are  you 
from?" 

"  My  early  home  was  in  Connecticut,*'  she  re- 
plied ;  for  all  her  old  childish  fears  had  left  her, 
and  the  only  feeling  she  had  now  about  the  past 
was  that  if  she  revealed  her  history  it  might  bring 
trouble  on  her  kindred,  and  the  Dahls,  who  had 
been  kind  to  her. 

"  Had  you  any  relatives  living  when  you  came 
away?"  she  asked,  eagerly. 

**  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions to  a  stranger." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  idle  curiosity,  as  you  will  know 
if  you  are  the  person  I  think  you  are.  It  is  not 
to  harm  you  that  I  ask.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew 
how  my  heart  is  longing  and  aching  to  hear  some- 
thing that  you  perhaps  can  tell  me  ! " 

"  What  is  that,  ma  am  ?" 
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**  The  name  of  your  uncle,  and  that  of  your 
home." 

"  My  uncle  !  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  had  an  un- 
cle ?  "  said  Amy,  passing  her  hand  over  her  fore- 
head ;  •*  if  I  did,  his  name  is  Joseph  Wythe,  and 
my  home  is  Ridge-Croft." 

**  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  I  thought  there  had 
been  foul  play,  and  that  you  were  not  dead  !  Oh, 
Amy!  my  darling!  have  you  forgotten  Ellen 
Casserly  ?  " 

"  Ellen  Casserly !  Are  you  Ellen  Casserly  ?  " 
said  Amy,  rising  from  her  pillow  and  looking  with 
pale,  eager  face  into  the  eyes  that,  half  blinded 
with  tears,  gazed  upon  her  with  hungry  affection ; 
then,  as  if  all  doubts  were  suddenly  vanished,  she 
threw  herself  in  the  arms  held  out  to  receive  her, 
and  was  once  more  clasped  to  the  breast  of  her 
old  friend  Ellen,  no  longer  Casserly,  but  Brady. 
At  this  moment  Miss  Johns  and  Cecilia  came  to 
tell  Amy,  if  she  was  not  asleep,  that  they  were 
not  far  distant  from  the  ocean  ;  but  they  stopped 
short,  and  stood  in  blank  surprise  at  the  scene  be- 
fore them. 

'*  Oh,  Miss  Johns!  this  is  my  old,  old  friend 
Ellen  Casserly;  and  to  think  I  did  not  know 
her !  "  exclaimed  Amy. 

"  I  have  known  her  all  her  life :  but  thought 
she  was  dead  until  to-day  !  "  said  Ellen  Casserly, 
her  face  all  aglow  with  tender  emotions. 

"  She  has  been  extremely  ill,"  said  Miss  Johns, 
in  her  stately  way, — not  at  all  understanding 
37 
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what  the  strange  person  who  was  with  Amy  could 
mean — "so  very  ill  that  her  life  .was  despaired  of  ; 
she  did  not  die,  however,  as  you  see,  thank  God  ! 
but  she  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  bear  excite- 
ment/' 

"  Oh,  Ellie !  Ellie !  where  have  you  been  all 
these  years  ?  "  cried  Amy,  again  embracing  her ; 
"  indeed,  Mi33  Johns,  this  happiness  will  not  hurt 
me  ;  it  will  make  me  quite  well." 

"  Perhaps  it  may.  Amy  ;  but,  madam,  she  is 
under  my  care  and  protection,  and  I  prefer  her 
not  being  agitated,*'  said  Miss  Johns,  very  posi- 
tively, very  politely.  "  Amy,  we  are  now  where 
there's  a  splendid  view  of  the  ocean,  and  are 
about  passing  a  homeward-bound  European 
steamer ;  go  out  with  Cecilia  on  deck  ;  and  leave 
me  to  become  acquainted  with  your  friend,"  she 
added. 

"  And  you'll  be  sure  not  to  go,  Ellie?  And  I'll 
find  you  here  when  I  come  back  ?  "  asked  Amy, 
rising  to  go,  with  that  ready  obedience  which  al- 
ways led  her  to  sweetly  yield  her  own  will  to  that 
of  her  superiors,  yet  with  a  long,  fond  look  at  her 
friend. 

**  You  shall  find  me  here,  my  darling ;  I  will 
never,  never  let  you  slip  away  from  me  again,  be 
sure  of  that !  "  answered  Ellen,  drawing  the  girl's 
pale,  lovely  face  down  to  kiss. 

Then  the  two  girls  went  away  together  to  look 
at  the  ocean,  covered  with  white  caps ;  at  the 
flocks  of  snowy  gulls  skimming  above  it  ;  at  the 
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distant  ships  ;  at  the  magnificent  Cunarder — all 
rocking  and  pitching  on  the  swell  of  the  Atlantic, 
while  the  distant  sky-line  that  bounded  the  view 
was  draped  with  a  luminous  shifting  haze  of  vio- 
let and  filmy  gray. 

They  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  each  other 
and  cling  to  whatever  was  nearest  to  them  to 
keep  from  falling  as  the  boat  rose  and  fell  on  the 
great  bounding  waves,  while  the  salt  spray  flew 
in  their  faces,  and  covered  their  lips  with  brine. 
It  was  highly  exciting,  but  did  not  last  long,  for 
the  boat  was  put  about  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  was  again  in  comparatively  still  water. 
Meanwhile  Miss  Johns  improved  the  opportunity 
of  their  absence  by  endeavoring  to  learn  all  she 
could  of  Amy's  early  history  from  her  new  ac- 
quaintance. Ellen  Casserly  was  not  backward  in 
relating  all  that  she  knew  up  to  the  time  of  her 
marriage  with  Phil  Brady,  Miss  Johns  listening 
with  the  deepest  attention,  excited  now  to  tears, 
now  to  indignation,  as  she  went  on.  **  My  hus- 
band," continued  Mrs.  Brady,  **  died  five  years 
after  our  marriage,  leaving  me  a  small  compe- 
tence ;  and,  being  very  lonesome,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  to  Bolton  to  see  what  had  become  of 
Amy,  and  look  after  my  little  property  up  the 
country.  There  I  heard  from  my  old  servant 
how  the  child  had  been  treated  by  her  relations, 
and  that  she  had  been  drowned  accidentally  in 
crossing  the  Brooklyn  ferry  on  her  way  to  some 
boarding-school,   and   that   her  body   had   been 
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found  and  brought  to  Ridge-Croft  and  buried. 
Of  course,  Joe  Wythe — he's  Elder  Wythe  now — 
got  all  her  property,  being  the  nearest  of  kin.  I 
was  almost  heart-broke  ;  but  after  a  little  I  began 
to  have  my  doubts,  for  old  Judith  hated  Joe 
Wythe  worse  than  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  thought 
maybe  part  of  what  she  said  was  due  to  her  ani- 
mosity ;  then  I  went  to  see  Lawyer  Abert,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  was  along  when  the  child  got 
kicked  off  the  ferry-boat  by  some  wild  horses  that 
were  aboard,  and  that  he  as  well  as  her  uncle  had 
identified  the  body  as  well  as  they  could  for  the 
havoc  the  fishes  and  crabs  had  made  of  it.  But 
Miss  Sadie  Abert  sent  for  me  to  come  up  and 
see  her,  as  I  was  going  away,  and  told  me  she 
didn't  believe  but  there'd  been  foul  play  that  her 
father  wasn't  aware  of ;  and  said  she  knew  as  well 
that  Amy  wasn't  dead  as  she  knew  jA^  wasn't ; 
because  she  felt  it  all  the  time,  and  was  always 
dreaming  strange  dreams.  She  told  me  not  to 
speak  of  what  she  said,  as  people  might  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  her  father  hadn't  acted  right, 
'  which  you  know  would  be  false,'  she  said,  *for  if 
there's  been  foul  play,  Ellen,  my  father's  been 
fooled,  like  the  rest  of  us.*  Then  she  drove  me 
to  Ridge-Croft  one  morning  in  her  phcEton,  round 
the  quarry  road,  down  to  the  grave-yard,  and 
showed  me  the  spot  where  they  said  Amy  was 
buried,  all  covered  with  flowers  that  Miss  Sadie 
had  planted  to  her  memory.  *  Not  that  I  believe 
it's  her  body,  Ellen  ;   I  can't ! '  she  said,  *  but   it 
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keeps  her  in  my  mind ;  and  I  know  it's  what 
she'd  like  to  do  if  she  was  here,  over  that  poor 
little  unfortunate  that  lies  there.*  We  didn't  see 
any  of  the  Ridge-Croft  people  except  Joe  Wythe's 
crazy  boy,  Dan,  wandering  'round.  I  say  boy, 
but  he's  a  man  now,  a  great  broad-shouldered, 
moony-looking  fellow,  that  hasn't  got  the  sense 
of  a  toad.  Then,  ma'am,  I  came  away,  and  am 
staying  with  my  husband's  sister,  for  a  change  ; 
but  I  heard  this  new  boat  was  going  to  make  a 
trial-trip  down  the  Sound,  and  they  persuaded 
me  to  come — my  brother-in-law  being  the  engi- 
neer— and  I  did,  very  unwillingly,  when  the  first 
thing  I  laid  my  eyes  on  was  this  young  girl, — the 
very  ghost  of.  Mrs.  Wythe  and  the  little  one  I 
loved  so  dearly  in  her  face.  I  almost  screamed, 
and  followed  her  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  until 
I  got  a  chance  to  speak  to  her,  and  from  her 
answers  I  found  that  it  was  my  darling  herself, 
and  no  one  else." 

"This  is  a  strange  story,  Mrs.  Brady,"  said 
Miss  Johns  gravely.  "  It  seems  probable  that  a 
great  wrong  has  been  done.  I  cannot  understand 
how.  My  nephew,  Roger  Warren,  is  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Abert's,  and  has  the  most  exalted  opinion 
of  him.  If  fte  certified  to  the  death  of  the  child, 
how  can  my  Amy  be  the  Amy  buried  at  Ridge- 
Croft?" 

"  That's  the  mystery  of  it ;  but  that  it  is  she, 
I'd  be  willing  to  stake  my  life  !  " 

"  I  think,"  said   Miss  Johns,  after  a  thoughtful 
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pause,  "  that  it  will  be  best  not  to  talk  over  this 
matter  with  her  at  present ;  she  has  been  very  ill, 
and  the  excitement  would  certainly  throw  her 
back.  If  I  could  prevail  on  you  to  come  home 
with  us  and  talk  the  affair  over  with  Mr.  Warren, 
he  could  decide  what's  best  to  be  done." 

**Oh,  thank  you,  ma'am ;  I  have  dreaded  part- 
ing with  her  so  ever  since  I  found  her,  that  I  will 
be  more  than  glad  to  come.  Til  see  my  brother- 
in-law  and  tell  him  Tm  going  with  some  friends 
for  a  day  or  so, — shall  I,  madam  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Brady ;  you'll  be  made 
very  welcome  at  Cedar  Lodge." 

**  Oh,  ma'am,  I  believe  that  God  has  brought 
our  meeting  about,  for  I  have  never  ceased  offer- 
ing my  Communions  and  saying  my  beads  for 
that  child  since  I  left  the  neighborhood  of  her 
home.  And  I  forgot  to  tell  you  something, 
ma'am.  Amy  had  a  curious  birth-mark  on  the 
inside  of  her  left  arm.  It  looks  like  a  little  clus- 
ter of  white  moles  or  warts,  until  the  grapes  be- 
gin to  ripen  on  the  vines  in  September;  then 
they  fill  up  with  blood  and  get  purple  and  hard — 
for  all  the  world  like  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  and 
after  a  while  they'd  get  to  worry  her,  and  when 
she'd  rub  them  to  allay  the  itching;  as  true  as  you 
are  living,  ma'am,  the  blood  that  had  collected 
in  them,  all  dried  up  and  hard,  would  come  out 
exactly  like  grape-seeds,  and  sometimes  a  little 
blood  would  trickle  down,  as  crimson-black  as 
grape-juice." 
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*'  How  many  of  those  things  were  there  on  her 
arm  ?  " 

"Seven,  ma'am.  She  used  to  say  to  me: 
*  Ellie,  my  dapes  aint  yipe  yet,*  '*  said  Ellen 
Casserly,  her  warm  heart  full  of  her  darling. 

"Did  you  know,  Mrs.  Brady,  that  Amy  is  a 
Catholic?" 

"  A  Catholic !  Thanks  be  to  God !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, bursting  into  tears  of  joy. 

"  Yes,  a  Catholic  whose  virtues — young  as  she 
is — are  an  edification  and  example  to  us  all!"  re- 
plied Miss  Johns.  "  I  think,  knowing  her  as  I 
do,  that  she  will  not  voluntarily  do  anything 
towards  recovering  her  fortune,  from  an  unwill- 
ingness to  bring  trouble  on  her  kindred,  and  a 
dread  of  criminating  them ;  so  we  shall  have  to 
work  very  cautiously  for  her  without  agitating 
her  with  details,  until  we  are  sure  there's  no  mis- 
take, as  there  may  possibly  be.  But  if  those 
strange  marks  are  on  her  arm — "  said  Miss  Johns, 
musingly. 

"  I'm  sure  they  are  there,  ma'am — on  the  in- 
side of  her  left  arm.  Now  I'm  going  to  try  and 
speak  to  my  brother;  don't  let  her  come  in, 
ma'am,  while  I'm  gone;  I  shall  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes;  it  would  fret  her  not  to  find  me  here." 
And  Mrs.  Brady — or  Ellen  Casserly,  as  we  prefer 
calling  her — went  out  of  the  saloon  and  found 
her  way  to  the  engine-room,  her  brave  heart 
nothing  daunted  by  the  cyclopean  roaring  and 
heavy  thuds  of  the  machinery ;  she  said  a  few 
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words  to  the  engineer,  and  hurried  back  just  as 
Cecilia  and  Amy  came  in  search  of  her.  And 
there,  clinging  close  to  her,  her  joy  at  having 
found  her  early  friend  giving  her  new  life,  dread- 
ing that  she  might  be  a  dream  or  a  phantom  that 
would  flit  from  her — so  many  strange  things  hav- 
ing happened  to  her — Amy  held  her  hand  in  her 
grasp  until  they  landed,  where  Mr.  Warren  was 
waiting  on  the  pier  with  the  carriage  for  them. 
He  was  introduced  by  Miss  Johns  to  "  Mrs. 
Ellen  Brady,  an  old  friend  of  Amy's,"  and  wel- 
comed her  with  a  hand-shake  and  a  few  kind, 
cordial  words. 

Amy  was  sent  to  bed  early,  attended  by  Miss 
Johns  and  Ellen,  who  assisted  in  undressing  her. 
"Are  the  dapes  yipe  yet,  Amy?*'  she  asked,  as 
she  drew  off  her  undersleeves. 

•*  Not  yet,"  answered  Amy,  with  a  merry  little 
laugh. 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  Mrs.  Brady  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Johns,  turning  towards  them. 

**  About  Amy's  birth-mark,  ma'am.  Here 
they  are ;  you  can  count  them  yourself." 

Miss  Johns  counted  the  little  white  protuber- 
ances on  the  fair  skin  of  Amy's  arm  and  there 
were  seven.  "  How  curious  ! "  she  remarked  ; 
then  kissed  Amy  **  good-night "  and  left  the  two 
together  with  the  injunction  that  the  invalid  was 
to  be  kept  quiet,  and  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

That  night  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Warren,  Miss  Johns 
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and  Ellen  sat  up  until  after  midnight,  in  the 
library,  talking  over  Amy's  strange  story  as  far 
as  they  knew  it, — but  still  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
she  escaped,  drowning,  and  of  all  that  happened 
to  her  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

We  are  once  more  in  Mr.  Abert's  house  at 
Bolton,  and  go  without  ceremony  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  we  hear  the  sound  of  voices.  It  is  a 
picturesque,  handsome  room,  and  would  have  a 
gloomy  aspect  but  for  the  bright,  merry  blaze  of 
the  wood  fire  on  the  old-fashioned  hearth,  and 
a  large  bow-window,  against  whose  clear  panes 
dcutzias  outside  toss  their  feathery  snows,  and 
through  which  the  sun  pours  a'golden  light  upon 
rare  begonias,  hyacinths,  tea-roses,  and  other 
flowering  treasures,  which  are  arranged  in  there 
on  a  framework  of  bronze  that  is  almost  hidden 
by  trailing  ivy.  The  furniture — which  has  drifted 
down  to  the  Aberts  from  the  old  Colonial  days 
— is  black  with  age,  heavy  with  carving,  and 
quaint  in  form.  A  massive  old  sideboard  holds 
the  massive  old  silver,  and  on  the  chocolate-col- 
ored walls  hang  dark  old  portraits  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Among  these  are 
Cavaliers,  Roundheads,  and  fair  court-ladies — one 
of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  household  of  Cath- 
erine of  Braganza,  the  Catholic  queen  of  Charles 
II.;  another  was  a  favorite  of  the  saintly  Mary 
of  Modena,  the  peerless  and  beautiful  queen  of 
James  II.  ;  while  yet  another,  smiling  coquet- 
586 
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tishly  from  behind  the  half-blown  rose  held  near 
her  lips  to  display  an  exquisite  hand,  the  family 
tradition  said  had  won  the  heart  of  the  Chevalier 
Charles  Edward  when  on  one  of  his  bootless  ex- 
peditions to  Scotland — the  last  of  the  brave,  un- 
happy Stuarts,  who  made  a  stand  for  his  rights 
and  failed.  These  pictures,  their  flesh  tints 
mellowed  by  age,  while  the  draperies  and  back- 
grounds were  dark  and  almost  indistinguishable 
from  each  other,  frowned  grimly  or  smiled  sweetly 
down  on  their  New  World  descendants,  who, 
underneath  their  sturdy  American  independence, 
cherished  a  very  kindly  feeling  towards  gentle 
blood  ;  which  they  were  wont  to  say  was  "  a  very 
inconsistent  principle,"  but  which  they  could  not 
help  all  the  same,  the  gentle  blood  being  in  their 
veins  and  despotic  instincts  in  their  nature.  This 
room,  Sadie  Abert  says,  has  the  *'  homiest  look 
and  feeling*'  about  it  of  all  in  this  large  and 
pleasant  house.  She  has  just  come  in  to  join  her 
mother  at  lunch. 

**  Where  is  father,  Sadie  ?  Do  you  know  if 
there's  any  one  in  the  office  with  him  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Abert,  with  just  an  edge  of  fret  in  her 
tones. 

**  I  saw  old  Bedloe  going  that  way  as  I  came 
in  just  now  ;  but  indeed,  mother,  I'm  as  hungry 
as  a  kite,  and  you  know  that  father  requests  us 
never  to  wait  for  him  if  he's  not  in  time.  Oh, 
how  very  comforting  a  slice  of  cold  spring  lamb 
is,  with  such  bread  and  butter  and  salad,  and  a 
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soupqon  of  mustard  and  currant  jelly !  "  says  Miss 
Abert,  helping  herself  in  succession  to  the  articles 
named. 

"  I  do  wish,"  complains  Mrs.  Abert,  "that  the 
miserable  old  creature  had  stayed  away  alto- 
gether :  he  gave  trouble  enough  before  he  went ; 
•and  to  come  back  now  to  be  another  thorn  in  poor 
Mrs.  Wythe's  side  is  too  bad.  No  wonder  the 
Elder  drove  him  from  his  door  ;  not  that  /  would 
do  such  a  thing,  but  he  has  such  a  sharp  sense  of 
justice,  and  that  sort  of  temper,  that  he  couldn't 
help  it  I  guess.*' 

*'  Yes,  he  has  just  that  sort  of  temper — the  old 
skinflint !  laying  all  his  sins  to  foreordination  ! " 
remarks  Miss  Abert,  snapping  her  white  teeth  to- 
gether in  a  way  which  seems  to  make  sparks  fly 
out  of  her  fine  eyes  ;  then  she  goes  on  with  her 
lunch,  and  falls  to  chatting  about  a  picture-frame, 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  no  end  of  disputes 
between  herself  and  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  the  order;  he  insisting  on  a  square  one 
as  being  most  suitable,  she  on  an  oval  one  as  being 
in  better  taste — her  strong  will  as  usual  prevailing. 
While  this  conversation  goes  on,  Mr.  Abert  comes 
in  and  tells  them  he  has  had  another  visit  from 
old  Bedloe,  who  he  thought  would  never  leave 
off  talking  of  his  grievances  against  the  Elder. 
"  I  am  sick  of  hearing  it ;  but  I  had  not  the  heart 
to  stop  him,  it  seems  to  be  such  a  comfort  to 
him,  poor  old  fellow,  to  go  over  it  once  more. 
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Wythe's  a  hard  case ! "  adds  Mr.  Abert  com- 
pressing his  lips. 

"There,  father,  don't  let's  talk  of  him;  it  will 
give  you  indigestion  !  "  says  Miss  Abert,  passing 
the  dishes  to  him ;  and  while  he  helps  himself  to 
the  good  things  provided,  Mr.  Abert  has  to  hear 
about  the  picture  and  frame  ;  **  a  fancy  picture," 
his  daughter  tells  him,  "  of  a  golden-haired  child, 
with  blue  eyes  that  have  a  very  wistful  look  in 
them  ;  "  and  he  is  quite  contented  to  let  her  run 
on  while  he  eats. 

"  But  I'm  afraid,  daughter,  such  a  picture  will 
look  out  of  place  among  these  old  portraits,"  he 
remarks. 

•'  Just  what  I  say,"  observes  Mrs.  Abert. 

*'  Now  that  is  just  where  the  mistake  comes  in. 
This  room  needs  just  such  a  face,  and  the  bit  of 
blue  ribbon  that's  in  the  golden  hair,  and  the  dash 
of  red  that  is  in  the  cloak  about  the  shoulders,  for 
contrast,  to  make  sure  that  those  relics  of  de- 
parted greatness  up  there  are  not  stately  ghosts 
instead  of  portraits,"  says  Miss  Abert,  with  a 
wave  of  her  hand  towards  her  ancestors. 

"  Female  logic  is  like  *  rhyme  without  reason', 
the  world  over,"  remarks  Mr.  Abert,  laughing. 

"  And  it's  not  one  bit  like  her ! "  adds  Mrs. 
Abert,  calmly  going  on  with  some  crochet-work 
she  has  taken  up,  her  lunch  being  finished. 

"  My  dearest  mother,  were  you  ever  known  to 
recogjnize  a  likeness  in  your  life  ?  Didn't  you  al- 
ways declare  that  Blanche  Turner  and  I  were  the 
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image  of  each  other — when  she  was,  and  is  yet, 
more  like  my  skye-terrier  than  anything  on  earth? 
But  here's  the  picture — thanks,  Mr.  Robert,"  she 
says,  rising  from  the  table  before  her  father  has 
time  to  say  "Like  who?*' — to  receive  a  large 
something,  done  carefully  up  in  paper,  from  the 
hands  of  a  young,  dark-eyed  man,  in  a  quiet  suit 
of  gray,  who  entered  the  room  just  at  that  mo- 
ment. This  young  man — ^an  old  acquaintance, 
although  you  do  not  recognize  him  yet — is  six 
feet  tall,  with  broad  shoulders,  a  square,  firm, 
honest  face,  his  mouth  partially  concealed  under 
a  heavy  brown  mustache  ;  he  looks  like  a  gentle- 
man  who  was  shy  from  seclusion  more  than  from 
awkwardness,  retaining  at  the  same  time  that  air 
of  noblesse  oblige  which  belongs  to  the  class  in  its 
best  sense. 

**  Father,  you  and  mother  are  not  to  look  until 
the  picture  is  hung, — '  upon  honor'  now  !  Come 
Mr.  Robert,  I  have  everything  ready :  the  nail  is 
in  the  wall,  here  are  the  steps,  and  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  hang  it,  while  I  judge  of  the  effect, 
to  see  if  it  is  in  the  right  light ;  thanks !  it  could 
not  be  better — but  what's  the  matter,  Mr.  Robert  ? 
are  you  ill  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  no.  Miss  Abert,"  he  answers, 
while  the  blood  once  more  colors  his  face,  which 
was  only  a  few  moments  ago  very  pale, — made  so 
by  his  first  glimpse  of  the  fair,  lovely  young 
face,  now  smiling  down  upon  them  from  the  wall, 
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just  where  a  ray  of  sunlight  broken  by  the  leaves 
in  the  window  flickered  over  it. 

"  Now,  father,  come  here  and  tell  me  who  my 
picture- is  like — don't  say  a  word,  mother — '* 

"  Bless  my  soul,  Sadie !  where  did  you  pick 
this  up?"  exclaims  Mr.  Abert,  with  a  sudden 
gravity  in  his  face  as  he  turns  from  the  picture  to 
his  daughter. 

'*  I  saw  it  in  the  window  of  a  picture-dealer, 
last  week,  in  New  York,  and  marched  right  in  on 
it.  It  belonged  to  a  poor  artist,  the  man  told  me, 
who  brought  it  there  months  before,  to  be  sold  ; 
but,  while  it  was  very  much  admired,  no  one  had 
made  an  offer  for  it.  I  asked  the  price,  and  was 
told  that  they  had  orders  to  sell  it  for  whatever  it 
would  bring,  the  artist  beinpj  in  great  need.  Then 
I  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  a  portrait.  They 
were  not  quite  sure,  but  thought  he  had  said  that 
he  sketched  the  face  in  some  of  his  travels  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  end  of  it  was,  I  bought  it, 
giving  something  more  than  their  price,  remem- 
bering the  artist's  poverty.  What  do  you  think 
of  it,  father  ?'* 

**  It  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable  accidental 
likeness  I  ever  saw !  "  is  the  answer. 

"  I  knew  you'd  think  so  ;  I  knew  it,  mother,  " 
Miss  Abert  says,  exultingly.  **  It  is  like  a  little 
girl  of  whom  we  were  all  very  fond,  Mr.  Robert, 
whose  history  was  the  saddest  I  ever  knew." 

**  Yes,  it  was  indeed.  I  never  saw  a  more  beau- 
tiful •  child  !     Now   that   I   observe   it   closely,  I 
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fancy  there  is  something  in  the  expression  that 
resembles  her,"  remarks  Mrs.  Abert. 

*'  I  also  knew  a  young  girl  to  whom  this  pict- 
ure bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  that  it  quite 
took  away  my  breath  when  I  first  saw  it/'  says  the 
young  man  whom  they  call  Mr.  Robert,  his  eyes 
full  of  a  sad  wistfulness  as  he  gazed  upon  it.  « 

''Indeed!  what  a  singular  coincidence!"  ex- 
claims Sadie  Abert,  always  ready  to  catch  at 
straws  in  support  of  what  seemed  to  be  an  im- 
possible theory.     **  Where  does  she  live  ?  " 

**  I  do  not  know,  Miss  Abert.  She  went  away 
from  the  place  where  I  knew  her,  six  years  ago, 
and  I  have  never  seen  her  since." 

**  How  old  was  she?"  eagerly  inquires  Miss 
Abert. 

"  Not  more  than  ten  years  old  !  " 

",  Oh,  father !  don't  you  see  that  would  have 
been  exactly  her  age !  Tell  me,  Mr.  Robert,  did 
she  belong  there,  tell  me  all — all  that  you  know 
about  her ;  for,  you  see,  I'm  determined  to  find 
the  original  of  that  picture  if  she's  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

"  There's  but  little  to  tell,  Miss  Abert.  I  was 
working  at  a  farm  in  Western  Pennsylvania  when 
I  first  knew  her.  She  was  brought  there  by  the 
farmer,  nobody  knew  from  where,  to  be  raised  by 
his  wife  ;  but  she  told  me  once  that  she  was  lost, 
and  was  going  away,  sometime,  to  her  own  peo- 
ple. She  disappeared  one  night ;  I  don't  know 
what  became  of  her." 
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**  What  was  her  name  ?  "  asks  Miss  Abert,  al- 
most breathless. 

"  Anne  Wyatt." 

"That  was  not  her  name:  but  do  you  notice, 
father,  that  the  initials  are  the  same  ?  '* 

'*  I  declare,  Sadie  Abert,  if  youVe  not  a  perfect 
monomaniac  about  that  child  !  Sit  down  here, 
Mr.  Robert,  and  take  some  lunch,  now  that  this 
nonsense  is  over.  It  w  a  lovely  picture,  and  a 
good  painting  too,  if  I  may  say  so,"  observes  prac- 
tical Mrs.  Abert. 

"  It  is  a  very  finely-executed  painting,"  observes 
Mr.  Abert,  taking  another  long  look  through  his 
far-sighted  glasses ;  "  and  very  like." 

"  Miss  Abert,  if  it  is  not  too  painful  a  subject, 
may  I  ask  what  there  was  that  was  so  sad  in  the  life 
of  the  young  girl  you  loved  so  much  ?  "  asks  Mr. 
Robert,  in  a  low  voice,  as  they  stood  together  be- 
fore  the  picture. 

•'  She  was  drowned  in  the  Hudson — so  they 
say,"  replies  Miss  Abert.  *'  She  was  on  her  way 
to    boarding-school,    some   time   in   September, 

i8 .    My  mother    is    waiting   for  you,    Mr. 

Robert." 

"  It  could  not  have  been  Anne  Wyatt,"  thought 
Mr.  Robert,  taking  his  place  at  the  table,  "  for 
she  lived  a  year  at  Dahl's  Farm  after  that  date.** 
Then  he  resigns  himself  to  Mrs.  A bert*s  hospitali- 
ties. 

A    servant   enters  the  room   and   hands   Mr. 
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Abert  a  card.  He  glances  at  the  name,  and  ex- 
claims : 

"  Roger  Warren !   Set  a  plate,  and  get  up  a 

bottle  of  that  old  hock,  John,  in  a  minute;  and 

f  don*t  brush  off  the  cobwebs,  d'ye  hear?     Wife, 

Fm  going  to  bring  my  friend  in    to    luncheon. 

Where  is  he,  John?*' 

"  In  the  office,  sir ;  he  said  he  was  in  great 
haste,  and  wished  to  see  you  immediately." 

In  a  short  time  Mrs.  Abert  hears  the  two  gen- 
tlemen go  across  the  hall  to  the  library;  soon 
after  which  the  bell  rings,  and  John  receives  or- 
ders to  fetch  wine  and  biscuits  there,  which  he 
makes  haste  to  obey ;  then  the  key  is  turned  in 
the  lock,  and  the  friends  remain  closeted  three 
long  hours  in  deep  and  earnest  conversation. 
Mrs.  Abert  and  Sadie  are  literally  famishing  with 
curiosity  ;  Mr.  Robert  has  gone  back  to  the 
office,  where  he  is  clerk  and  law-student  at  the 
same  time,  not  having  his  home  with  the  Aberts, 
but  living  very  frugally  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  in  the  house  of  a  poor  widow  who  earns  a 
meagre  support  by  her  needle  and  garden.  "  A 
fine,  energetic,  young  fellow  is  Mr.  Robert,  who'll 
be  sure,"  folks  say,  "  to  push  his  way,  if  he'll 
only  give  up  his  Romish  notions,"  which  he  has 
not  the.  first  idea  of  doing,  for  you  know  that  he 
is  a  Catholic  if  you  recognize  Rob  Delaney,  of 
Dahl's  Farm,  in  this  stalwart  young  fellow,  known 
hereabouts  as  "  Mr.  Robert," — not  that  he  had 
meant  to  change  his  name  when  he  came  to  Bol- 
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ton,  after  he  had  served  out  his  time  at  Dahl's, 
but  when  he  went  into  Mr.  Abert's  office  one 
morning,  and  in  a  manly,  respectful  way,  asked 
to  be  employed,  that  gentleman  inquired  his 
name,  which  he  simply  gave  as  Robert,  and  was 
so  called  thenceforth. 

Having  got  a  footing  as  office-boy  with  Mr. 
Abert,  he  arose  by  degrees,  by  force  of  his  quick 
intelligence  and  close  study,  his  attention  to  his 
business  and  his  zeal  in  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployer, to  be  what  at  present  we  find  him,  clerk 
and  student,  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  and  grateful  for  the  friendly  kindnesses 
shown  him  by  Mr.  and  Miss  Abert.  So  the  great 
Virginia  Senator,  Sheffy,  a  contemporary  of 
John  Randolph's,  entered  the  law  office  of  the 
famous  and  eloquent  William  Wirt,  who  recog- 
nized and  fostered  the  genius  that  he  soon  dis- 
covered in  the  barefooted  lad  who  swept  his 
office  floor  and  kindled  his  fire. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Abert  brings  Mr.  Warren  in  to 
dinner,  who  receives  warm  welcome  from  the  two 
ladies ;  they  have  not  seen  him  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  have  a  thousand  or  more  questions  to 
ask  about  the  inmates  of  Cedar  Lodge.  Mr. 
Robert,  who  dines  with  them  by  invitation  that 
day,  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Abert  to  his  guest  as 
**  Mr.  Robert,  my  law  student."  Then,  when 
dessert  comes  on,  Mr.  Abert  announces  to  his 
family  that  he  is  going  away  with  Mr.  Warren  in 
the  8:40  train,  and  should  be  absent  some   two 
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weeks  or  more.  His  family  are  used  to  these 
spurts  of  travel,  for  wherever  his  profession  called 
him,  there  he  went,  through  every  obstacle,  some- 
times going  hundreds  of  miles  only  to  examine  a 
certain  locality  the  knowledge  of  which  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  success  or  working  up  of  a 
case ;  but  they  regretted  his  absence  all  the  same, 
whenever  he  was  obliged  to  go. 

After  the  ladies  leave  the  table,  to  go  up  and 
pack  the  portmanteau,  and  Mr.  Robert  has  gone 
to  the  depot  to  buy  tickets,  and  attend,  on  the 
way,  to  several  business  errands  for  Mr.  Abert, 
that  gentleman  calls  Roger  Warren's  attention  to 
his  daughter's  late  purchase,  knowing  him  to  be 
a  judge  of  paintings,  and  desiring  to  see  if  this 
will  produce  any  special  effect  on  him.  Mr.  War- 
ren looks  long  and  earnestly  up  at  the  sweet 
sad  face  upon  the  wall,  as  if  studying  every 
line. 

"  It  is  wonderfully  like  Amy,  except  that  she  is 
no  longer  a  child  of  twelve  years.  She  is  as  tall  as 
Miss  Abert ;  but  the  countenance  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes  are  the  same.  I  really  should  not 
wonder  if  the  artist,  in  his  wanderings,  had  seen 
her  somewhere  and  sketched  her ;  it  would  not  be 
a  bit  more  remarkable  than  the  rest  of  her  histor}'. 
But  we  must  follow  out  the  clew  we  have,  before 
we  can  present  legal  proof  that  it  is  indeed  she. 
Do  you  think,  Mr.  Abert,  that  her  uncle  really 
believes  her  dead  ?  " 

'*  As  firmly  as  I  myself  did,  up  to  the  time  of 
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hearing  your  strange  story,"  replied  Mr.  Abert, 
who  is  still  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  mystery 
of  Amy  Wythe  s  being  alive,  and  in  what  the 
Elder's  guilt  consisted,  as  Mr.  Warren.  How 
much  trouble  would  have  been  spared  them  had 
they  only  known  all  that  Mr.  Robert  could  have 
told  them,  supposing  they  could  have  believed 
Anne  Wyatt  and  Amy  Wythe  to  be  the  same 
person  ! 

**  It  is  the  most  singular  case  I  have  ever 
known,"  continues  Mr.  Abert;  "and  we  shall 
have  to  proceed  cautiously ;  there  are  remarkable 
cases  on  record  of  mistaken  identity." 

**  I  don't  think  there's  any  mistake  here.  Ellen 
Casserly  could  not  have  been  deceived,  to  say 
nothing  of  that  peculiar  birth-mark  on  the  girl's 
arm,  which  she  described  to  Miss  Johns,  before 
she  had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  it  by  herself 
whether  or  no  she  was  indeed  Amy  Wythe.  It  is 
not  likely  that  two  persons  should  have  a  mark 
like  that  so  exactly  alike,"  observes  Mr.  Warren. 

*•  Such  accidents  might  occur,  Warren ;  the  law, 
you  know  requires  tangible  proofs,  which  will  bear 
legal  tests,"  answers  Mr.  Abert,  passing  the 
cigar-case  to  his  friend. 

We  will  return  now  to  **  Cedar  Lodge."  It  is 
near  sunset.  Belts  of  crimson  and  burnished  gold 
stretch  along  the  west,  with  pale  green  bars  be- 
tween, while  above  hangs  a  dewy,  purpling  soft- 
ness, out  of  which    dances  the  evening  star  trip- 
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ping  in  diamond  sandals  down  the  sky,  as  if  in 
eager  haste  to  overtake  the  fast-fading  royal  day. 
The  aroma  of  cedars,  the  incense  of  violets,  hya- 
cinths, lilacs,  and  the  golden  honeysuckle  blend 
with  the  queenly  perfume  of  roses,  as  if  some 
great  high-priest  were  offering  the  firstlings  of 
spring  to  Mary,  the  Mystical  Rose  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  through  whom  the  primeval  curse 
gave  place  to  benediction  which  made  glad  and 
blossoming  the  desert  where  thorns  had  grown. 
The  chapel  is  filled  with  soft,  rich  glows  cast  by 
the  western  sun  through  its  windows  of  stained 
glass;  upon  the  altar  are  massed  pale  tea-roses, 
with  heads  bowed  by  their  own  wealth  of  fra- 
grance— sweet  symbols  of  humility;  white  and 
blue  hyacinths,  the  colors  of  the  Virgin  of  Naza- 
reth ;  white-starred  jassamines,  reminding  one  of 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem;  and  great  calla  lilies, 
graceful  emblems  of  chastity  and  purity ;  while 
tall  wax  tapers,  burning  with  fair,  steady  radiance, 
shine,  in  groups  and  singly,  wherever  they  can  be 
placed  among  the  flowers.  Cecilia  Warren  and 
Amy  have  nearly  completed  the  adornments  of 
the  sacred  places:  the  shrines  of  Mary  and 
Joseph  are  hung  with  garlands  of  pale  roses  and 
white  violets — a  bouquet  of  St.  Joseph's  Lily  on 
each  ;  and  now  they  only  linger  to  fasten  a  border 
of  white  roses,  grape-leaves  and  scarlet  blossoms 
around  the  edge  of  the  altar,  which  reminds  one 
of  an  infinite  purity  ever  pained  by  the  thought 
of  prophetic  Passion.     All  being  at  length  com- 
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pleted,  Cecilia  kneels  in  her  accustomed  place, 
and  Amy  goes  into  the  organ-loft  and  sits  down 
at  the  new  sweet-toned  organ  recently  placed 
there,  ready  to  begin  the  hymns  and  litanies  of 
the  May  Devotions  when  Father  Paul  shall  come 
and  the  congregation  be  assembled.  The  "  Ros- 
ary Society  " — the  women  and  girls  with  white 
veils  upon  their  heads,  the  men  and  boys  wear- 
ing upon  the  left  side  of  their  blouses  and  jackets 
white  ribbon  rosettes,  with  a  silver  medal  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  in  the  centre  of  each — now  enters, 
and  without  hurry  or  bustle  go  to  their  respective 
places :  following  these  are  some  bands  of  the 
'*  Sacred  Heart,"  one  of  them  led  by  Mrs.  Warren, 
one  by  Miss  Johns,  the  rest  by  persons  selected 
by  Father  Paul  for  their  devout  lives,  each  mem- 
ber wearing  a  crimson  rosette  from  which  de- 
pends a  thorn-wreathed  heart  of  silver ;  then 
Ellen  Casserly  with  the  twins,  who  have  attached 
themselves  tyrannically  to  her,  finds  a  place 
where,  if  they  get  restive,  they  will  not  disturb 
others  by  their  fidgetting  ;  and  now  through  the 
half-open  sacristy  door,  Father  Paul  is  seen  rob- 
ing himself  for  the  occasion,  and  the  organ 
breathes  forth  devotional  strains  as  he  enters  and 
kneels  before  the  altar.  Every  heart  present  is 
uplifted  by  true  devotion,  acceptable  and  like 
sweet  incense  to  Heaven,  for  did  not  SHE  whom 
they  venerate  and  honor  repair  the  fault  of  Eve, 
and  dignify  human  nature  by  clothing  in  her  own 
pure,  virginal  flesh  the  Son  of  God?     Prophet, 
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and  fuifiUer  of  prophecy,  was  not  she  the 
'conservator  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation as  well  as  its  apostle  ?  And  has  it  ever 
yet  entered  the  Christian  mind  to  doubt  that 
which  she  revealed  when  the  Word  was  made 
flesh  ?  Do  people  who  revile  and  scoff  at  the  de- 
votion of  Catholics  to  this  Virgin  of  virgins,  ever 
consider  that  to  her  simple  word  they  are  in- 
debted for  the  great  revelation  of  the  Redeemer  ? 
Oh,  ye  who  have  suffered  in  your  hearts,  through 
the  sorrows,  and  woes,  and  bitter  sufferings  of 
your  best  beloved  ones,  on  whom  the  crucifixions 
of  life  have  seemed  to  bear  all  too  heavily,  can 
ye  not  understand  more  fully  than  others  the 
depths  of  old  Simeon's  prophecy,  and  the  words 
of  the  Stabat  Mater,  "what  pierced  His  body 
pierced  her  heart  ?  "  Does  it  not  bring  you  cling- 
ing with  tearful  love  to  her  feet,  knowing  that 
she  had  such  part  in  the  great  expiation  of  the 
world's  sin  that  while  He  poured  out  His  precious 
blood,  her  eyes  were  fountains  of  tears,  thus 
mingling  the  chalice  of  blood  and  water  by  which 
the  wrath  of  God  was  appeased?  Did  not  this 
Virgin  Mother,  after  all  the  bitter  wrong  that 
earth's  malice  could  inflict  on  her  Divine  Son 
was  ended,  and  He  beyond  their  reach,  still  en- 
dure  a  prolonged  anguish  on  the  three  days' 
mournful  watch  at  the  Sepulchre  ;  and  even  after 
the  joy  of  His  Resurrection,  the  loss  of  the  solace 
of  His  presence,  and  weary  exile  after  He  had  as- 
cended to  the  highest  heavens  ?     How  willingly 
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would  she  have  suffered  in  her  fl^sh  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  scourging,  the  nails,  the  crucifix- 
ion, and  the  spear  that  rent  His  side !  But  think 
you  the  anguish  of  all  that  was  more  than  she 
endured  in  her  sinless  heart,  where  every  nerve 
and  every  vein,  and  her  soul,  and  whole  interior 
being,  felt  every  separate  pang  inflicted  upon 
Him  ?  Ah !  let  no  one  speak  lightly  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  of  Jesus — for  never  was  sorrow  like 
unto  hers. 

Something  like  this  Father  Paul  is  reading 
from  that  day's  lesson  in  the  "  May  Devotions  " 
when  two  gentlemen  enter ;  they  do  not  advance 
into  the  church,  but  one  kneels,  while  the  other 
respectfully  stands,  his  white  head  uncovered, 
surveying  the  scene  before  him,  which  appears 
very  beautiful  and  picturesque  to  his  aesthetic 
taste,  until  his  attention  is  caught  by  what  Father 
Paul  is  saying,  and  all  at  once  his  understanding  is 
enlightened  as  to  the  true  reason  why  Catholics 
are  so  devoted  to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  he  scans 
with  newly  awakened  interest  all  that  follows — 
the  Litany,  the  hymn,  the  Benediction — mysteri- 
ous and  incomprehensible  to  him, — but  not  so 
the  voice  that  sings  the  Tantum  ErgOy  and  fills 
the  chapel  with  strains  like  far-off  echoes  of 
heavenly  choirs.  He  cannot  see  the  singer,  for 
he  is  near  the  door,  under  the  organ-loft,  but  so 
solemnizing  is  the  whole  scene  to  his  mind,  that 
when  every  knee  bends,  and  every  head  bows  in 
adoration  before  the  Real  Presence  veiled  under 
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the  form  of  bre^^,  this  man,  more  than  half  pagan, 
also  kneels, — wherefore  he  cannot  tell. 

The  congregation  now  disperses,  waiting  round 
the  chapel  door  to  speak  to  Amy  and  show  by 
their  present  kindness  how  much  they  repent 
them  of  their  late  rash  judgment ;  but  she,  having 
met  them  more  than  once  already,  and  to  their 
expressions  of  sorrow  for  their  fault,  responded 
forgivingly  and  kindly,  shrunk  with  a  sentiment 
of  humility  from  further  friendly  ovations;  for 
with  true  charity  she  desired  not  to  keep  them  in 
mind  of  what  she  wished  heartily  to  forget^  as 
well  as  forgive.  She  wanted  things  to  get  back 
as  they  were  before  -all  that  trouble  about  the 
diamonds ;  for,  as  she  argued,  she  had  not  done 
anything  worthy  of  special  regard  or  notice ;  she 
had  only  not  committed  the  theft  charged  to  her, 
and  of  which,  until  her  innocence  was  proven,  it 
was  but  natural  they  should  have  suspected  her. 
But  they  knew  that  they  had  before  that  been  a 
little  jealous  and  a  little  envious  of  her,  and  had 
listened  time  and  again,  too  readily,  to  whispers 
and  suspicions  of  her,  before  any  cause  was  found 
against  her,  and  were  even  secretly  glad  when  the 
blow  fell.  It  was  not  strange  then  that,  being 
good  Catholics,  although  humanly  weak,  and 
erring  more  from  that  fact  than  from  malice,  they 
should  now  desire  to  make  full  reparation,  which 
all  Catholics  have  to  do  sooner  or  later  for  wrongs 
done  to  others,  moral  or  actual.  But  Amy  has  a 
good  excuse  for  avoiding  these  demonstrations : 
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she  is  sacristan,  as  well  as  keeper  of  the  sanctu- 
tny-this  month  of  Mary,  by  Father  Paul's  and  her 
friends'  express  wish ;  and  she  will  have  to  re- 
main to  extinguish  the  lights,  fold  up  vestments, 
place  everything  in  order  on  the  altar — sparing 
herself  a  few  minutes,  after  all  was  over,  for  pri- 
vate devotion  and  meditation. 

She  looks  very  lovely  in  her  simple  attire  of 
soft  gray  de  lame,  a  knot  of  pale  blue  ribbon  fast- 
ening her  linen  collar,  and  a  cluster  of  white  and 
blue  violets  in  her  golden  hair,  smuggled  there  by 
Cecilia,  who  had  made  a  pretence  of  arranging  her 
white  Rosary-veil  on  her  head  just  before  they 
went  into  the  chapel — an  innocent  little  fraud,  for 
the  violets  looked  so  much  as  if  they  might  have 
blossomed  for  her,  or  she  been  born  for  them, 
that,  seeing  the  fitness  and  harmony  of  the  thing, 
no  one  would  have  supposed  that  they  were 
placed  there  from  vanity.  Her  dress,  perfectly 
adapted  to  her  slender  yet  rounded  figure,  falls 
in  soft,  graceful  folds  around  her,  its  simplicity 
relieved  by  the  pale  blue  ribbon,  her  white  collar 
and  cuffs.  Her  face,  transparently  fair,  wears  the 
faintest  tinge  of  rose  in  lips  and  cheeks,  while 
over  her  countenance  is  spread  an  indescribable 
expression — touching,  yet  not  sad,  full  of  pathos, 
yet  also  peace,  as  if  her  late  trial  and  after  illness 
had  anointed  her  with  chrisms  of  consecra- 
tion. There  was  no  self-consciousness  ever  per- 
ceptible in  her  manner  or  speech.  Father  Paul, 
who  kept  jealous  watch  and  ward  over  **  God  s 
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precious  flower  in  her  soul,"  rejoiced  that  so  far 
it  had  received  no  withering  touch. 

It  was  quite  dusk  when  Amy  left  the  chapel, 
and  she  went  direct  to  the  summer  drawing-room, 
where  she  knew  she  should  find  them  all  at  tea. 
The  lamps  were  shaded,  so  there  was  no  glare  to 
put  to  shame  the  white  radiance  of  the  moon- 
light that  came  through  the. windows  ;  Mrs.  War- 
ren presided  at  the  tea-table,  and  the  fragrant  bev- 
erage was  dispensed  by  Cecilia  to  each  individual 
present,  wherever  they  had  fancied  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  large,  pleasant  apartment ;  she  after- 
wards handed  sandwiches  and  cake,  tripping  about 
in  her  pretty  dress  and  fluttering  ribbons  like  a 
Watteau  out  of  an  old  picture,  chattering  and 
laughing  and  stirring  up  a  pleasant  hum  of  con- 
versation as  she  served  them,  especially  her  dear 
shy  old  tutor,  whom  she  would  help  herself.  It 
was  all  very  unceremonious  and  pleasant,  rather 
a  sequel  to  the  late  dinner  than  a  separate  meal. 
Amy  observed  that  there  was  a  strange  gentleman 
present  who  was  partially  concealed  by  the  win- 
dow drapery,  and  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Warren  ;  but  it  was  nothing 
unusual  for  him  to  bring  home  a  guest  from  the 
city,  to  spend  the  night,  or  a  few  days,  at  the 
**  Lodge  ** ;  so  his  being  there  scarcely  attracted 
her  further  notice.  Ellen  Casserly  (or  Mrs. 
Brady,  as  she  was  known  in  the  family)  had  ex- 
cused herself,  and  gone  with  the  twins  to  the 
nursery,  who  claimed  her,  and  laid  violent  hands 
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on  her,  wherever  and  whenever  they  saw.  her; 
she,  loving  children,  being  ever  ready  and  glad  to 
yield  to  their  affectionate  despotism.  But  for 
this  once,  she  made  them  an  excuse  for  leaving 
the  family  circle,  being  in  a  strange,  nervous  way 
that  unfitted  her  for  conversation.  As  soon  as 
she  could  withdraw.  Amy  followed  her,  to  have 
one  of  those  talks  about  old  times,,  in  which  she 
delighted,  speaking  ever  freely  of  them;  but 
never  a  word  of  what  had  happened  from  the  day 
she  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  and  her 
after  wanderings.  No  one  questioned  her;  by 
Mr.  Warren's  express  desire,  she  was  to  be  let 
quite  alone,  unless  she  should  volunteer  the  infor- 
mation that  they  all  so  much  wished,  to  supply 
the  hiatus  or  broken  links  in  her  history,  neces- 
sary to  her  complete  identification.  But  on  this 
point  she  remained  silent. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast.  Amy  was 
returning  from  Mrs.  More's  cottage,  the  old  lady 
being  in  bed  with  a  rheumatic  attack,  when  she 
observed  that  the  white  clematis  vine  over  the 
drawing-room  window  had  broken  away  from  its 
fastenings  against  the  wall,  and  plunged  with  its 
foam  of  snowy  blossoms  in  through  the  open 
French  window ;  to  run  in,  gather  it  up  in  her 
arms,  climb  up  a  round  or  two  of  the  trelliswork 
which  supported  it,  and  crowd  it  under  the  brok- 
en frame  as  well  as  she  could,  was  the  impulsive 
work  of  a  few  moments.  Having  secured  it 
temporarily,  she  hurried  into  the  room  again,  her 
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face  glowing  with  her  exertions,  her  hair  covered 
with  tiny  white  clematis  leaves,  intending  to  go 
across  the  hall  and  by  the  back  way  to  the  hot- 
houses, to  hunt  up  the  gardener,  whom  she  was 
sure  of  finding  thereabouts,  when  she  saw  herself 
confronted  by  a  strange,  white-haired  gentleman, 
who  stood  there  holding  out  his  hand  with  a 
friendly  smile,  and  something  in  his  face  so  fa- 
miliar yet  half-forgotten  that  a  thrill  like  an  elec- 
tric shock  passed  through  her,  and  she  drew 
slightly  back,  very  pale,  yet  keeping  her  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  his. 

**  Is  this  the  way  you  receive  old  friends,  little 
sweetheart?" — the  old  familiar  name. 

"Old  friends  !  old  friends,  sir?  "  she  asked,  in 
low  tones,  as  she  passed  her  hand  involuntarily 
over  her  forehead  as  if  to  clear  away  the  mists 
from  her  memory.  "  Can  you  be — are  you  Mr. 
Abert,  sir?" 

**  I  am  indeed,  my  child,  and  have  been  mourn- 
ing you  as  dead,  until  I  learned  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  that  you  were  living.** 

**  Did  you  believe  I  was  dead,  sir?  **  she  asked, 
in  the  same  low  concentrated  tone,  her  face  as 
white  as  marble,  for  all  that  she  dreaded  had 
come  upon  her  at  last,  but  she  would  not  shrink 
from  saying  what  was  in  her  heart. 

**  I  did  indeed  !  *' 

**  I  thought,  sir,  that  you  were  my  best  friend 
on  earth,  until — " 

"  Until  what,  Amy?** 
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"  Until  you  gave  me  away  to  that  man." 

"  God  bless  my  soul,  child  !  I  don't  understand 
you!  /  give  you  away  to  a  man?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Abert,  in  his  old,  impetuous  way. 

"You  and  my  uncle,  sir  ;  the  man  told  me  so." 

"  IV/uit  man?" 

"  John  Dahl,  who  keeps  a  big  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  sells  horses." 

**  I  solemnly  swear,  my  child,  I  never  saw  nor 
even  heard  of  such  a  person  in  my  life  until  this 
moment.  /  give  you  away  to  this  John  Dahl  ! 
Come,  Amy,  go  with  me  into  the  library.  Mr. 
Warren  and  your  good  Catholic  Father  are  there  : 
come  and  tell  me  before  them  what  you  mean  ?  " 

**  I  would  rather  not  talk  any  more  about  it, 
sir.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  any  one,  and  I  might 
do  so  by  answering  your  questions.  If  you  say 
that  you  had  no  hand  in  what  happened,  I  must 
believe  you." 

"  I  do  most  emphatically  say  so ;  but  who  might 
you  hurt,  my  child  ?  " 

"  My  uncle  and  his  family,  sir.'* 

"  He  deserves  to  be  hurt ;  no  punishment 
would  be  too  great,  if  he  had  a  hand  in  your 
taking  off." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  will  say  nothing  more  ;  it  is  use- 
less to  ask  me,"  she  replied,  firmly. 

Mr.  Abert  stepped  quickly  across  the  hall  to 
the  library  and  requested  Father  Paul  and  Mr. 
Warren  to  come  into  the  parlor. 

"  Now,  Father,  Amy  Wythe,  and  you,  Warren, 
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hear  what  I  have  to  say.  I  should  be  better 
pleased  if  Miss  Johns  and  Ellen  Casserly  were 
present  also,"  said  Mr.  Abert.  The  two  named 
were  summoned  and  came.  They  saw  at  once 
that  something  momentous  was  on  hand,  and 
ranged  themselves  on  the  sofa,  one  on  each  side 
of  Amy,  Ellen  Casserly's  arm  around  her. 

**  That  you  are  Amy  Wythe,  the  daughter  of 
Aleck  Wythe  and  Amy  Carson,  his  wife,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt,**  Mr.  Abert  said,  standing 
before  Amy.  "  Your  likeness  to'  your  mother  is 
proof  enough  to  me,  who  knew  her  from  child- 
hood, if  there  were  no  other ;  but  how  you  hap- 
pen to  be  alive,  after  the  mockery  of  a  drowning 
and  burial — accusing  me  of  having  given  you 
away  to  a  man  named  John  Dahl,  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  which  you  alone  can  solve.  I  wish  you 
to  hear  from  my  own  lips,  in  the  presence  of  these 
witnesses,  all  that  happened  from  the  day  we  ar- 
rived in  Brooklyn  up  to  the  time  you  were  lost  in 
crossing  the  ferry,  until  what  was  supposed  to  be 
your  remains  were  dragged  from  the  river,  four 
days  after  the  occurrence."  Then  Mr.  Abett  re- 
lated everything  in  order ;  how,  being  for  good 
reasons  suspicious  of  Joe  Wythe,  knowing  how 
he  coveted  her  fortune,  he  had  put  aside  some 
important  business  of  his  own  to  go  on  that  jour- 
ney, pretending  to  have  a  case  in  preparation  be- 
fore the  Brooklyn  courts,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  watch  over  and  protect  her,  without  seeming 
to  do  so,  until  she  was  safely  consigned  to  the 
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lady-principal  of  the  school  at  Hoboken ;  and 
how  he  had  never  let  her  go  out  of  his  sight  until 
that  fateful  day  in  crossing  the  ferry,  when  two 
rampant  demagogues  having  cornered  him  on  the 
pending  political  issues,  she  slipped  her  hand 
from  his  unnoticed,  and  was  not  missed,  until  a 
confusion  and  uproar,  a  screaming,  shouting  and 
rushing  of  people  took  place,  occasioned  by  the 
unruly  rearing  and  plunging  of  a  lot  of  horses  on 
the  deck,  just  when  they  were  a  little  more  than 
half  way  across.  Several  persons  were  pushed 
overboard  in  the  confusion,  but  rescued.  **  We, 
your  uncle  and  I,  searched  for  you  in  every  direc- 
tion  ;  no  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  in  the 
search,  and  I  hoped  against  hope  to  find  you, 
until  what  was  said  to  be,  and  identified  by  the 
dress  and  hair  as  your  body,  was  fished  up  from 
the  river."  Mr.  Abert  spared  no  detail ;  while 
Amy,  her  head  resting  against  Ellen  Casserly's 
shoulder,  listened,  tears  rolling  over  her  cheeks. 
Sis  the  past  was  so  vividly  brought  before  her. 

**  Da  you  believe  my  statement.  Amy?"  asked 
Mr.  Abert,  in  conclusion. 

"  I  do,  sir.  Forgive  me,"  she  answered  in  low 
tones  ;  **  but— how  did  John  Dahl  find  me?  who 
gave  me  to  him?"  she  asked,  with  a  bewildered 
feeling. 

"  We  shall  make  him  tell  us  that  before  long. 

Hang    it!     To    think    that    you,    whom   I  had 

watched  over  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk  ever  since 

your  father  died,  lest  they  should  do  you  some 
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evil,  and  loved  as  if  you  had  been  my  dwii  child, 
should  have  believed  that  /  helped  to  turn  you 
adrift  in  the  wide  world,  and  defraud  you !  *' 

"  I  did,  sir ;  and  that  hurt  me  most  of  all." 

**  And  no  wonder.  But  now  tell  me  what  be- 
came of  you  after  that  row  in  the  boat,  my  child," 
said  Mr.  Abert,  drawing  a  chair  in  front  of  Amy, 
where  he  sat  down,  holding  one  of  her  hands  be- 
tween both  his  own." 

**  It  is  useless,  sir;  I  cannot." 

"  But  you  can  never  recover  your  property  un- 
less you  supply  the  links  so  important  to  your 
legal  identification." 

"  I  don't  wish  to,  sir.     Let  my  uncle  keep  it," 

'*  ril  be  shot  if  he  shall,  if  I  have  to  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  prevent  it !  See  here,  Mr. 
— Father — I  really  beg  your  pardon,  sir — "  said 
Mr.  Abert,  bowing  to  Father  Paul. 

**  Father  Paul,"  said  Mr.  Warren,  supplying 
the  name. 

"  Yes,  yes  !  Father  Paul,  can't  you,  seeing  how 
the  case  is,  advise  Amy  Wythe  to  tell  us  all  that 
we  wish  to  know  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  do,  sir,  advise  her  so,  by  all 
means,  and  for  much  reason  that  is  good.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  right  for  this  excellent  gentleman 
to  have  odium  cast  on  him  as  the  accomplice  of 
a  bad  man,  when  some  few  words  would  praife 
that  he  is  not.  You  must,  in  God's  name,  my 
child,  speak  the  truth  ;  for  I  am   confident  you 
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are  not  silent  because  you  have  shame  for  your 
conduct  in  those  days." 

"  No,  Father,  I  did  nothing  of  which  I  need 
fear  or  be  ashamed  to  speak ;  although  I  was 
placed  under  circumstances  oftener  than  once, 
when,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin I  should  probably  have  lost  my  innocence,*' 
she  replied — a  vivid  glow  suffusing  her  face  and 
throat.  "  But  I  will  speak  only  on  one  condi- 
tion." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  inquired  Father  Paul  and  the 
lawyer  at  the  same  time. 

"It  is  that  my  uncle  shall  not  be  punished 
however  it  may  seem  against  him." 

"  He  deserves  it  none  the  less ;  but  for  your 
motive  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss,  knowing  how  you 
were  near  dying  through  his  cruel  treatment, 
after  your  father  s  death — long  before  he  made 
believe  to  drown  you.*' 

"  My  motives  are  very  mixed,  Mr.  Abert.  I 
wish  for  my  own  sake  they  were  less  so,"  she 
replied.  "  I  should  not  like,  in  the  first  place,  to 
bring  disgrace  on  my  dead  father's  name  :  neither 
will  I  have  my  aunt  and  poor  Dan  cast  upon  the 
world  ;  they  were  good  to  me  in  a  way ;  and  then 
you  know,  sir,  we  must  forgive  our  enemies  and 
not  take  revenge  upon  them  *' 

"  Your  first  reasons  are  good  in  law  and  ethics. 
Amy ;  but  upon  my  honor  I  think  the  rest  of  it 
is  perfectly  chimerical,"  observed  Mr.  Abert. 

"You  are  right,  my  child,  according  to  the  true 
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Spirit  of  charity ;  but  you  understand  that 
Almighty  God  demands  justice — a  justice  tem- 
pered by  mercy.  It  is  wrong  to  go  beyond  this 
for — for — how  shall  I  say  it  ? — for  generosity,  and 
ideas.  If  your  uncle,  then,  shall  be  made  to  give 
up,  without  a  law  trial,  by  a  private  arrangement, 
will  you  then  speak  ?  "  asked  Father  Paul. 

"  I  must  have  a  solemn  promise  given  me  that 
he  shall  not  only  escape,  but  be  provided  for ;  he 
must  be  an  old  man  now.  Promise  me  this,  Mr. 
Abert  and  Mr.  Warren,  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
that  has  happened." 

"  Let  it  be  then  as  you  say,"  said  Mr.  Abert 
after  some  minutes'  pause,  while  he  walked  up' 
and  down.  **  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter 
is,  I  am  not  in  the  least  certain  that  Wythe  is  not* 
honestly  convinced  that  you  are  dead;  you  see, 
Warren,  that  even  I  was  under  the  same  mis- 
take." 

"  Granted  so  far,  Mr.  Abert ;  however  that  may 
be,  the  man  is  not  innocent  of  having  conspired 
with  a  stranger  to  abduct  her,  making  her  dead  in 
law  for  the  purpose  of  getting  her  estate,  whatever 
he  may  have  believed  since  about  her  death. 
For  her  sake  though  " — added  Mr.  Warren  in  a 
lower  tone — "  we  shall  have  to  forego  a  prosecu- 
tion." 

"  Yes,  I  see  that,"  returned  Mr.  Abert ;  "  but 
bless  my  soul,  Warren  !  do  you  know  that  fellow 
is  looJced  upon  as  a  modern  Ezekiel,  or  something 
up  yonder  ;  and. prays  and  holds  forth  among  the 
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saints  with  the  unction  of  Paul !  How  can  such 
hypocrisy  be  ?  Amy,  my  darling,  we  will  do  this. 
If  the  Elder — you  know  he*s  an  Elder  now — will 
disgorge  his  unjust  gains  without  compulsion,  we 
will  not  prosecute  him." 

"  And,"  she  said  quickly,  **  he  must  have  all 
that  he  has  made  since  I  came  away.  I  will  not 
have  him  turned  out  penniless  in  his  old  days." 

"  It  is  neither  law  nor  justice.  I  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  animus  ;  can  you,  sir  ? "  said  Mr. 
Abert,  turning  to  Father  Paul. 

"Yes,  sir ;  for  it  is  founded  on  this  maxim  that 
is  altogether  divine :  Do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you  and  despitefully  use  you.  We  must  give  up 
vengeance  and  unforgiveness  in  this  world,  or 
heaven  in  the  next,"  replied  Father  Paul  with 
grave  dignity. 

"  Such  a  code,  if  in  general  practice,  would 
make  the  times  hard  for  us  lawyers  ;  in  fact  we'd 
starve.  But  there's  no  help  for  it  in  this  case, 
which  seems  to  my  comprehension  very  much 
like  paying  a  man  for  his  villainy." 

"  Amy  is  my  patient,  all  of  you  please  to  re- 
member, and  her  heart  is  going  too  fast  for  her 
own  good,"  said  Miss  Johns.  **  I  won't  have  her 
taxed  too  far." 

•*  I  must  tell  them  now,  or  maybe  my  courage 
will  fail  me,"  whispered  Amy. 

"Do  you  feel  equal  to  it?  If  not  you  shall 
hold  your  peace,"  was  the  curt  answer. 
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"  Yes,  ma*am ;  I  think  it  will  ease  my  heait 
noWy  that  no  harm  will  come  of  it." 

"  Now,  Amy,  tell  us  how  you  got  separated 
from  Mr.  Abert,  and  lost,  that  day  on  the  Brook- 
lyn ferry-boat  ?  "  said  Mr.  Warren. 

**  I  will,  sir,  in  a  few  moments/*  replied  Amy, 
drawing  from  her  bosom  a  faded  calico  case, 
closed  all  around  by  being  stitched  together ; 
then  taking  out  her  pen-knife  she  opened  a  blade 
and  began  to  rip  it  apart.  Miss  Johns  was  now 
alert  with  curiosity,  for  during  Amy's  long  illness 
she  often  wondered  what  on  earth  she  kept  in  it ; 
but  whatever  it  might  be  it  was  her  secret,  and 
she  respected  it.  Having  opened  the  case  Amy 
took  out  a  number  of  closely  written  paper-strips, 
folded  small,  and,  observing  the  date  of  each,  she 
laid  them  in  order  on  her  knees.  Then  she  be- 
gan her  story  from  the  time  her  uncle  beckoned 
her  away  from  Mr.  Abert's  side,  that  day  on  the 
ferry-boat,  and  requested  her  to  go  to  the  end  of 
the  cabin  and  look  out  for  a  tall,  spare  man  with 
a  broad-brimmed  hat — and,  if  she  saw  him,  to  re- 
turn and  let  him  know.  She  thought  she  saw 
him  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck,  and  stepped 
out  near  some  horses  that  were  being  taken 
across,  when  all  at  once  a  terrible  confusion  be- 
gan, and  she  found  herself  under  the  hoofs  of  the 
rearing  animals,  and  remembered  nothing  more 
until  she  awoke  out  of  her  swoon  and  saw  that 
she  was  in  a  strange  dingy  room — the  same  man, 
with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his  head,  that 
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she  saw  on  the  boat,  sitting  beside  a  table  watch- 
ing her.  Then  she  entered  into  detail  of  every- 
thing that  followed,  handing  first  to  Mr.  Abert 
the  strip  of  paper  on  which  she  had  written  the 
names  of  her  father,  mother,  uncle  and  home,  the 
date  of  her  leaving  Ridge-Croft,  and  that  of  the 
accident  on  the  ferry-boat ;  then  others  contain- 
ing  day,  date  and  names  of  places  and  persons, 
how  long  she  stayed  and  when  she  left,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  expressions  which 
showed  how  her  child*s  heart  was  aching  and  pin- 
ing for  home.  No  one  interrupted  her,  but  tears 
moistened  the  eyes  of  every  one  present,  who  lis- 
tened with  increasing  interest  to  her  artless  re- 
cital as  it  progressed,  its  truth  substantiated  by 
those  written  proofs.  At  last,  having  finished, 
Miss  Johns  took  her  in  her  arms  and  folding  her 
to  her  bosom,  kissed  her  forehead  tenderly.  **  So 
young,  and  such  a  weary  road  to  carry  her 
cross!'*  she  thought. 

"  Thank  you,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Abert ;  "  it 
is  a  most  strange  and  sad  experience  for  so  young 
a  child!  I  have  the  key  now  to  the  whole  thing, 
Warren.  I  am  really  inclined  to  believe  Father 
Paul,  that  what  your  Church  teaches  concerning 
the  ministry  of  angels  is  not  a  mere  poetic  fiction, 
for  no  ordinary  human  chances  could  have  pro- 
tected and  guided  this  child  to  the  present  time." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  thought  so  had  you  been 
here  a  few  months  ago,"  said  Miss  Johns  se- 
verely. 
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"  Yes,  I  should — ^being  here  now,  more  thah 
ever,"  replied  Mr.  Abert,  who  had  heard  from 
Mr.  Warren  all  about  the  diamond  robbery. 

**  If  you  believe  that  Almighty  God  gives  His 
angels  charge  over  us,  lest  we  strike  our  foot 
against  a  stone,  I  pray,  sir,  that  yours  may  lead 
you,  like  Amy,  in  the  One  True  Fold." 

"Thanks,  sir,"  returned  Mr.  Abert  as  courte- 
ously as  if  he  were  thanking  some  one  for  hon- 
oring him  with  an  after-dinner  toast ;  for  you 
know,  reader,  that  Mr.  Abert  had  never  been 
baptized,  his  sect  not  believing  in  regeneration 
by  baptism ;  and  as  he  had  never  professed  what 
they  called  conversion  on  reaching  manhood,  he 
was,  according  to  its  doctrine,  still  in  the  depths 
of  total  depravity — and  according  to  ours,  an 
amiable,  gifted  pagan,  being  without  baptism  or 
faith. 

"  Give  me  those  papers,  my  child — nay,  do  not 
fear  I  shall  be  tempted  by  them  to  forego  my, 
promise,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  observing  that  Amy 
placed  her  hand  over  them,  where  they  lay 
loosely  heaped  together  on  the  table.  "  Now,  " 
he  added,  as  he  gathered  them  up,  folded  and 
thrust  them  back  into  the  calico  case,  **  trust  me 
with  them  for  a  few  days,  and  as  I  leave  here 
within  an  hour,  will  you  not  give  me  a  kiss,  little 
sweetheart,  for  old  times  and  forgiveness  ?  " 

Amy  lifted  her  sweet  face,  now  bright  with  a 
trustful  smile,  kissed  her  old  friend,  and  said : 
"Will  you  please  give  my  love  to  Miss  Abert^ 
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sir  ?  I  have  never  forgotten  her,— and  I  so  often 
dream  of  her.** 

"Amy,  my  child,  when  Miss  Abert  hears  all 
this  strange  news,  I  shall  be  obliged  either  to 
emigrate  somewhere  or  go  into  retirement,  by 
reason  of  the  perpetual  crowing  she  will  make 
over  me  ;  for  she  never  believed  for  one  instant 
that  you  were  drowned  that  day,  after  she  had 
time  to  think  the  matter  over  calmly." 

"And  Mrs.  Abert,  sir;  is  she  well?"  inquired 
Amy,  a  smile  dimpling  her  cheek. 

"  Perfectly  well  ;  but  she  thought,  as  well  as 
I,  that  Sadie  was  cracked  on  that  point ;  and 
we've  both  been  mourning  you  as  dead  all 
these  years.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  never  talked 
politics  outside  my  own  house,  since  that  day  I 
slipped  my  hold  of  your  hand  on  the  ferry-boat, 
to  emphasize  with  mine  all  that  I  thought  about 
the  election.  If  I  had  not  done  that  it  had  never 
all  happened.** 

"  Oh,  sir,  Tm  very  glad  now  that  you  did ! 
how  should  I  ever  have  found  my  way  into  the 
Catholic  Church,  for  I  should  have  been  educated 
in  erroneous  doctrine,  receiving  it  and  believing 
it,  through  ignorance,  as  the  best  and  only 
truth  ?'*  she  exclaimed,  with  fervor. 

"  You  a  Catholic  !  Warren,  you  forgot  to  tell 
me  that !  Gad !  won't  that  news  make  a  stir 
among  the  dry-bones  up  yonder,"  said  Mr.  Abert, 
laughing.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  try  to 
have  you  burnt  for  a  witch  when  you  come  back 
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among  them  a  Papist;  you  know  that  is  what 
they  call  Catholics,"  he  added,  apologetically. 

**  That  would  be  a  crowning  of  which  I  shall 
never  be  worthy,"  she  said,  in  low  tones, 

**  Come,  Warren,  I  must  be  off  now  or  the  young 
woman  may  turn  the  edge  of  her  sarcasm  on  my 
defenceless  head,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  not  compre- 
hending the  hidden  meaning  of  Amy's  words. 

"  Good-bye,  my  child  ;  and  you,  Father  Paul, 
and  my  very  dear  Miss  Johns.  Love  to  Mrs. 
Warren,  your  pretty  daughter,  and  the  "  two  dogs  " 
when  they  get  back  from  their  drive.  That 
clematis  vine  precipitated  matters,  tell  her,  by 
some  hours;  but  it's  well  it  did,  as  I  shall  have 
time  to  catch  boat  and  cars.  Amy,  kiss  Cecilia 
good-bye,  for  me,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Amy,  my  darling,  you  have  had  more  than 
enough  excitement  to-day,  I  see  by  the  red  spot 
on  your  cheeks ;  and  you  must  come  up  and  lie 
down  in  my  room  for  the  next  three  hours,"  said 
Miss  Johns,  very  tenderly. 

**  It  will  be  much  the  best ;  but  do  not  think, 
think,  think  over  all  the  dreadful  things  that 
once  hurt  you,  my  child;  be  comforted  by  the 
mercy  of  Almighty  God  through  and  over  all ; 
lift  up  your  heart  and  be  glad,  for  it  is  a  mercy 
that  endureth  forever,"  said  Father  Paul  invol- 
untarily holding  his  hand  over  her  head  as  if  in 
the  act  of  blessing  her.  Amy  could  not  speak, 
her  heart  was  too  full  of  mingled  emotions ;  but 
among  them  were  none  that  wounded  the  life  of 
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what  Father  Paul  called  "  God*s  fair  flower/*  in 
her  soul. 

Mx^  Abert  and  Mr.  Warren  shut  themselves  up 
in  the  library  tt>  consult  together  as  to  the  best 
action  to  be  taken  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
the  end  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Warren  decided 
on  accompanying  his  friend  to  Cresson,  which 
was  to  be  Xh^  point  d'apput  of  their  operations. 

Having  arrived  at  Cresson,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  procure  a  guide  to  Dahl's  Farm,  or  horses  and 
carriages  to  take  them  thither ;  and  after  break- 
fast they  started,  reaching  it  toward  sunset. 
Mrs.  Dahl,  kind  spoken  and  comely  as  when  we 
last  saw  her,  met  them  on  the  stoop  and  invited 
them  into  the  sitting-room,  and  asked  them  if 
they  came  on  business  with  her  husband.  Upon 
hearing  that  such  was  the  fact,  she  told  them 
that  her  husband  had  got  very  bad  health  fol* 
some  time  past,  a  sort  of  nerve  complaint  the 
doctor  said,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  he  had 
not  been  in  a  fit  state  to  attend  to  affairs  about 
the  farm  for  a  long  time  past ;  and  hoped  if  they 
came  on  business,  it  was  not  such  as  would  worry 
him,  and  that  they'd  be  careful  not  to  contradict 
him,  as  she  would  straighten  up  matters  where  he 
failed  to  do  so.  Mr.  Abert  promised  to  be  very 
careful,  telling  the  good  woman  that  they  only 
wanted  some  information  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  give  them,  upon  which  she  left  them,  to  tell 
him  they  were  there,  and  persuade  him  to  see 
them.     She  returned  after  some  time  and  invited 
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them  to  follow  her.  They  found  John  Dahl  sit* 
ting  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  a  moping,  bro- 
ken spirited,  gloomy  man,  who  looked  from  under 
his  heavy  eyebrows  keenly  and  distrustfully  at 
the  two  strange  gentlemen  he  had  unwillingly 
consented  to  receive.  At  first  he  was  taciturn 
and  almost  rude ;  but  as  they  gradually  ap- 
proached the  object  of  their  visit  his  eyes  began 
to  glow  and  his  limbs  to  tremble  with  apprehen- 
sion ;  observing  which  Mr.  Abert,  not  to  prolong 
his  misery,  thought  it  best  to  tell  him  in  a  few 
brief  words  why  they  were  there.  It  had  come 
at  last,  that  which  he  had  so  long  dreaded,  the 
apprehension  of  which  had  sapped  his  health  and 
undermined  his  manhood  ;  and  there  was  no  es- 
cape— for  was  not  this  man,  he  thought^  a  lawyer, 
armed  with  authority  to  measure  out  the  just 
meed  of  punishment  to  him  ?  his  **  sin  had  found 
him  out,*'  and  he  would  no  longer  struggle  against 
the  consequences  of  his  misdeed.  No  threat 
had  been  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  assured 
of  the  utmost  leniency  by  Mr.  Abert,  provided 
he  gave  them,  without  evasion  or  prevarication,  all 
the  information  they  required,  which,  after  forti- 
fying  himself  with  a  drink  of  brandy,  he  proceeded 
to  do.  Mrs.  Dahl  had  remained  in  the  room  ;  and 
opening  her  drawer,  she  produced  her  old  leather 
wallet,  on  the  leaves  of  which  she  had  pencilled 
down  what  she  had  gleaned  from  Amy  when  she 
was  first  brought  to  the  farm,  corroborative  of 
^U  that  her  husband  said.     They  understood   it 
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all  now,  how  the  man  before  them  had  been  in- 
veigled  under  false  pretences  by  Wythe  to  abduct 
his  niece — and  that  he  was  before  the  law,  and 
morally,  guiltless  of  malice  or  wrong  towards 
her.  Dahl  held  nothing  back,  describing  how  he 
himself  goaded  the  horses  to  their  mad  rearing 
and  plunging  on  the  ferry-boat,  that  having  been 
the  course  agreed  upon — and  how  his  man  had 
by  his  orders  spirited  her  away,  unconscious,  to  a 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Jersey  City,  whence  he 
bore  her  off  that  night  in  the  cars,  in  mortal 
terror  of  a  hue  and  cry,  having  already,  from  the 
child*s  own  words,  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had 
been  led  into  wrong-doing  by  Silas  Brown  alias 
Wythe,  who  from  the  first  hour  of  their  meeting 
in  tfie  cars,  on  their  way  from  Bolton,  to  the 
day  Amy  was  taken  away,  had  not  ceased  lying 
with  such  zeal  and  unction — as  you  may  remem- 
ber— that  he  had  accepted  it  all,  until  too  late, 
as  Gospel  truth. 

-  But  now  comes  an  episode  new  to  us.  After 
Amy  escaped  from  the  farm,  Dahl  wrote  to  Wythe, 
telling  him  that  he  had  discovered  his  villainy,  that 
his  niece  was  on  her  way  home,  and  that  he  would 
follow  shortly  to  revenge  himself  of  the  fraud  he 
had  put  upon  him.  He  directed  the  letter,  aided 
by  his  wife's  memoranda,  to  "  Joseph  Wythe, 
Bolton,  Conn.,'*  which,  having  promptly  reached 
him  one  market-day  when  he  was  exulting  in 
having  made  a  good  investment  in  a  sale  he  had 
forced  on  a  poor  creditor,  had  sent  him  home 
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gray  with  fright,  trembling  and  ill.  But  after  a 
day  or  two,  keeping  his  own  counsel  as  of  old, 
he  answered  the  letter  after  the  following  fashion  - 
"  If,  as  you  say,  my  dear  niece  whom  I  had 
mourned  as  dead,  should  indeed  return,  the  fat. 
ted  calf  shall  be  killed :  she  shall  have  new  robes 
put  upon  her,  and  a  ring  of  gold  upon  her  finger, 
and  a  feast  of  rejoicing  shall  be  made,  inasmuch 
as  she  is  found  that  was  lost,  is  alive  that  was 
dead:  while  as  to  you,  John  Dahl,  I  will  give 
you  over  to  the  law  on  the  charge  of  forcible 
abduction,  and  you'll  find  it  impossible  to  escape 
conviction  and  a  long  term  in  the  penitentiary." 
With  John  Dahl's  terror  of  the  law  ever  before 
him,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  succumbed 
to  his  terrors  ?  Thus  both  these  men  were'pun- 
ished  by  the  haunting  thought  of  the  innocent 
child  who,  between  them, — one  less  guilty  than 
the  other, — had  been  wronged,  and  turned 
**  adrift  '*  at  that  early  age,  homeless  and  friend- 
less. To  Elder  Wythe  she  was  ever  a  threaten- 
ing phantom;  to  John  Dahl,  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  But  years  having  passed  by,  and  his  niece 
not  appearing,  Wythe  began  to  think  he  had 
been  hoaxed,  and  that  she  was  really  dead,  as  he 
had  brought  himself  to  believe,  and  that  Dahl 
had  made  an  attempt  to  bully  him  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money.  Mr.  Abert  read 
Wythe's  letter,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Warren, 
with  the  remark  that  "the  fellow  should  have 
been   educated   for  the   law."     They  bade  Dahl 
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make  himself  perfectly  easy,  assuring  him  that, 
with  all  the  testimony  in  their  possession,  he  was 
safe  from  prosecution  or  other  ill  consequence. 
A  heavy  load  was  lifted  from  the  man's  mind,  a 
dark  cloud  rolled  away  from  his  life,  and  when 
Mr.  Abert  proposed  his  accompanying  him  to 
Bolton,  he  readily  agreed,  hoping  (as  he  told  his 
wife  that  night)  to  get  a  chance  to  give  Silas 
Brown  Wythe  a  pounding  that  he  would  remem- 
ber for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  arose  like  a  new 
man  the  next  morning,  saluted  his  guests  with 
something  of  his  old  hearty  manner,  ate  his 
breakfast  with  a  good  appetite,  and  strode  off  to 
come  down  upon  his  laggard  farm-hands  in  a  way 
that  made  them  "  march  to  the  right-about-face,** 
reminding  one  of  the  method  which  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  helping  the  old  woman  of  the  story  to 
"  get  her  pig  home  that  night."  Mrs.  Dahl  had 
a  thousand  questions  to  ask  about  her  "little 
girl,'*  and  her  warm  heart  was  gladdened  when 
she  heard  how  gratefully  Amy  remembered  her, 
and  all  she  had  told  them  of  her  motherly  kind- 
ness while  at  the  farm ;  and  that  she  had  found 
friends,  home  and  fortune  after  all  her  sorrows. 
She  told  them,  too,  what  her  husband  had  for 
gotten  to  relate,  that  it  was  owing  to  her  great 
wish  to  get  a  little  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  girl  to 
raise,  that  she  had  made  him  promise  her,  before 
going  on  that  journey  with  his  horses  to  New 
York,  to  see  if  he  could  find  her  one  in  some  of 
the  orphan  asylums,  and  not  come  back  without 
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her ;  and  when  Amy  was  offered  to  him  in  the 
way  she  was,  by  her  awn  uncle,  he  thanked  his 
stars  for  his  good  luck.  You  knov/,  reader,  that 
people  outside  the  Church  talk  very  glibly  about 
chance,  luck,  and  destiny,  just  as  the  pagans  used 
to  do ;  so  Mrs.  Dahl,  knowing  no  better,  was 
only  doing  as  the  rest  did.  Long  and  loving  . 
messages  were  sent  by  Mr.  Warren,  who  had 
satisfied  all  her  inquiries,  to  Amy,  by  the  kindr 
handsome  mistress  of  "  Dahl  Farm,"  who  de- 
clared that  after  the  child  disappeared  so  sud- 
denly, no  one  could  tell  how,  she  had  come  to 
think  that  may  be  she  was  a  spirit,  or  an  angel 
that  had  flown  back  to  heaven,  she  was  always 
such  a  strange,  good  sort  of  a  little  body. 

After  breakfast,  Mr.  Abert,  John  Dahl,  in  fine 
spirits,  and  Mr.  Warren,  entered  the  carriage  and 
drove  back  to  Cresson,  where  they  took  the  even- 
ing  train  for  Harrisburg,  determined  to  trace  Amy 
step  by  step,  according  to  her  simple  memoranda 
in  Mr.  Abert 's  possession.  They  found  Mrs. 
Henly,  who  remembered  Amy's  coming  and  flit- 
ting ;  a  policeman  led  them  to  Nancy  Malloy's 
poor  hovel,  who  poured  out  such  an  effluence  of 
old  Irish  and  brogue-English  together  in  her  joy 
at  hearing  of  her  Amy  ban  mo  stor^  that  for  some 
time  she  had  it  all  her  own  way.  She  was  "  crip- 
pled with  rheumatism  and  almost  on  the  parish," 
she  told  them,  after  her  joy  at  hearing  of  Amy 
had     somewhat    abated — ''without    friends    or 
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home,  glory  to  God,  and  no  hope  but  in  Him 
that  died  upon  the  tree  for  her." 

"You  shall  not  want,  Mrs.  Malloy;  there  will 
be  a  small  annuity  settled  on  you,  in  remem- 
brance of  your  having  saved  that  child  from  the 
perils  of  the  night ;  here's  the  first  part  of  it," — 
said  Mr.  Warren,  thrusting  something  into  her 
claw-like  hands;  "it  is  from  her^  and  you  must 
not  refuse  it.  Get  yourself  into  a  comfortable 
place,  where  you'll  be  taken  care  of ;  you  are  too 
old  now  to  follow  your  old  business  of  rag- 
picking." 

"  Och,  your  honor,  the  rags  has  been  my  com- 
fort, an'  gave  me  my  bread,  thanks  be  to  God, 
these  many  years ;  an'  I  can't  be  aisy  without 
'em  sure !  Give  my  love*  to  her,  wid  her  blue 
eyes  an'  sunshiny  hair,  an'  my  blessin';  good- 
bye, an*  thank  ye,  sirs,  for  the  comfort  ye've 
brought  me." 

"  Did  you  ever  in  all  your  life,  Warren,  hear  a 
miserable  old  rheumatic  giving  glory  to  God  and 
thanking  Him  for  being  a  rag-picker  before?" 
asked  Mr.  Abert,  when  they  went  out. 

"  Well,  yes.  It's  a  way  Catholics  have  of 
thanking  God  for  His  mercies,  and  giving  Him 
glory  for  the  cross  as  well  as  the  crown,"  said 
Mr.  Warren,  with  an  amused  smile,  yet  speaking 
gravely. 

•*  It  passes  my  philosophy,"  answered  Mr. 
Abert  thoughtfully.  "  I'm  afraid  if  I  were  in 
that  old  creature's  place  I  should  shoot  myself, 
40 
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or  turn  highwayman.  I  wonder  where  Dahl  is?  ** 
"  I  heard  him  arranging  with  the  hotel-keeper 
to  sell  him  horses ;  I  suppose  he*s  about  the 
stables  somewhere,"  answered  Mr.  Warren  laugh- 
ing. And  there,  sure  enough,  they  found  John 
Dahl,  talking  horse,  and  keen  as  ever  for  a  trade. 
From  Harrisburg  to  Philadelphia,  guided  by 
the  notes  in  Amy's  calico  case,  they  proceeded, 
and  found  Father  Gowan,  Andrew  McGlynn,  and 
Mrs.  Allen,  each  of  whom  received  with  heartfelt 
joy  news  of  her  safety.  She  had  promised 
Father  Gowan  that  some  day  the  mystery  of 
her  life  would  be  made  plain  to  him,  and  now 
that  it  was  fulfilled,  the  good  pastor  wondered  at 
and  adored  the  Providence*  of  Him  who  disdain- 
eth  not  to  note  the  "  fall  of  a  sparrow,"  and  by 
whom  the  very  **  hairs  of  our.  head  are  num. 
bered,"  who  had  in  His  own  way  guided  and  de- 
fended the  innocent  child  in  her  wanderings,  and 
proved  His  promise  of  being  the  Father  of  the 
fatherless.  Mrs.  Allen  had  suffered  under  a 
heavy  cross  after  Amy  went  away.  Her  brave, 
handsome  son,  in  whom  her  mother-heart  felt 
such  pride,  was  one  day  thrown  violently  from  a 
horse  newly  purchased,  against  whose  vicious 
temper  he  had  been  warned.  But  he  had  always 
been  famed  for  his  splendid  riding  in  the  cavalry 
regiment  to  which  he  belonged,  and  why  need  he 
fear?  The  horse  ran  away  the  second  time  he 
rode,  throwing  him  against  a  tree,  and  he  was 
taken  up  with  crushed  limbs  and  with  his  spine 
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SO  injured  that  he  would  be  a  hopeless  cripple, 
the  medical  men  announced,  even  should  he  sur- 
vive the  dreadful  hurt.  At  first,  desperate  and 
maddened  by  his  condition,  he  raved,  and  uttered 
such  blasphemies,  and  got  into  such  wild  excite- 
ments that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  avert 
inflammation  and  fever.  Then  the  Christian 
mother's  terrors  arose  for  his  soul  that  hovered 
for  days  and  weeks  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  and 
she  besieged  heaven  with  prayers,  Masses,  no- 
venas — saying  through  all,  "  I  ask  not  his  life,  my 
God !  Iliat  I  resign  with  gladness,  so  that  he  be 
saved  through  Thy  infinite  mercy."  The  ago- 
nized prayer  was  answered  according  to  her  con- 
ditions ;  the  fever  and  inflammation  subsided, 
and  he  lingered  for  months,  fully  conscious  that 
there  was  but  a  narrow  step  between  himself  and 
the  unknown  world;  then  the  deathless  part  of 
him  asserted  itself,  to  seek  knowledge  of  a  life 
beyond  this — which,  now  that  his  earthly  exist- 
ence was  nearly  over,  he  was  glad  to  believe  he 
should  enter  on  when  all  was  over.  His  soul 
cried  out  for  something  better  than  annihilation, 
for  something  more  satisfying  to  will,  reason  and 
understanding  than  darkness  and  chaos ;  and 
underlying  all  his  secret  thoughts  and  conflicts 
with  himself,  like  the  solemn  moan  of  the  ocean 
on  a  desolate  shore,  ceasing  neither  day  nor 
night,  rang  the  words :  **  It  is  a  fearful  and  ter- 
rible thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Living 
God."     So,  one  midnight  while  his  mother  knelt 
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close  by  his  bedside  offering  in  silence  and  tears 
the  Dolors  of  Mary  and  the  Passion  of  Jesus  for 
his  conversion,  thinking  he  slumbered,  he  said  in 
low,  feeble  whispers:   **  Your  prayers  have  con- 
quered, my  mother — I  cannot  go  away  like  this. 
Bring  me  help  in  the  morning!"     Need  wc  de- 
scribe the  rapture  to  which  anguish  gave  place  in 
that  sorrowful  heart  on  hearing  these  consoling 
words,  just  when  she  had  begun  to  fear  and  de- 
spond !  or  how,  in  low  whispers,  they  talked  with 
each   other   until   day-dawn   as   they  had   never 
done  before ;  and  how  he  laid  bare  to  her  forgive- 
ness  his  criminal  intent  towards  Amy,  which  had 
driven   her  from  the   friendly  roof  that  had  so 
long  sheltered  her !     Saved  !  saved !  oh,  how  that 
thought  sweetened  the  bitterness  and  sorrow  of 
all  the  rest !     And  what  solace  it  was,  even  now, 
to  learn  that  the  child  of  her  adoption,  whom 
she  had  trusted  and  loved,  had  never  forfeited 
either,   but   sacrificed    herself   for   her  peace   of 
mind !     And   how  could   she  tell  but  that   this 
great  mercy  was  vouchsafed  to  her  in  reward  for 
her  Christian   charity  to  a  homeless,    friendless 
child.     Who  shall  say !  God's  ways  being  strange 
ways.     Day  after  day,  Father  Gowan  spent  hours 
by  his  bedside,  instructing  him  in  all  that  was 
necessary  for  his  salvation,  whispering  peace  and 
hope.     He  lingered  a  few  months  after  this,  tried 
by  the    most   excruciating   sufferings,  which   he 
bore   with   patient   submission ;    his   nature   and 
gou!,  which  had  been  defaced  through  ignorance 
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of  the  truth  by  the  habits  of  years,  that  were  the 
result  more  of  circumstances  and  associations 
than  an  evil  will,  changed  into  as  new  a  life  and 
hope  as  if  he  had  been  born  again  after  the  natu- 
ral law,  as  he  really  had  been  according  to  that 
spiritual  law  of  which  Christ  discoursed  to  Nic- 
odemus.  And  at  last,  strengthened,  defended 
and  consoled  by  the  Divine  Sacraments,  in 
solemn,  humble,  penitent  hope,  the  brave  young 
captain  breathed  out  his  soul  in  the  arms  of  his 
tender  mother.  "  I  give  thee  joy,  my  beloved," 
she  said,  kissing  the  white,  sad  lips ;  "  for,  having 
been  dead,  thou  dost  live,  and  after  being  lost, 
thou  art  now  safe  in  thy  Father's  safe  abode." 

All  this  and  much  more  Father  Gowan  related 
to  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Abert,  the  latter  thus  in- 
voluntarily brought  into  contact  with,  and  listen- 
ing to,  things  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  which  made  a  more  profound  im- 
pression  upon  him  than  the  most  learned  theo- 
logical arguments  could  have  done ;  for  it  is 
God's  way  very  often  to  confound  the  wise  by  sim- 
ple means.  Father  Gowan,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  a  Catholic,  being  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Warren's,  had  talked  unreservedly  before  him, 
exhibiting  spontaneously  a  fervor,  a  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  a  love  for  souls  which  was  a  new 
revelation  to  Mr.  Abert,  who  had  formed  such 
peculiar  ideas  concerning  a  system  of  priestcraft 
in  the  Catholic  Church  that  he  honestly  believed 
that,  like  the  Roman  augurs,  two  clergymen  of 
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that  faith  could  not  look  into  each  other's  faces 
without  laughing  at  the  impostures  they  practised. 
Mr.  Abert  became  very  thoughtful,  and  was  fre- 
quently silent,  contrary  to  his  usual  vivacious 
habits.  Mrs.  Allen  received  them  as  friends, 
thankful  to  hear  all  particulars  about  Amy,  of 
whom  she  spoke  with  tender  affection.  John 
Dahl,  who  was  present  at  several  of  these  inter- 
views with  her  friends,  while  listening  to  the 
strange  things  he  heard,  and  all  the  good  that  he 
heard  of  Amy,  occasionally  broke  in,  as  chorus, 
with  :  **  That  s  jess  so  !  She  was  the  best  gal  I 
ever  saw  ;  and  if  it  hadn't  been  that  I  was  kep* 
in  scch  mortal  terror  of  the  law  *bout  her,  I 
should  ha'  loved  her  like  my  own  child." 

"  Tell  Amy,  if  you  please," — she  whispered  to 
Mr.  Abert  at  parting,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, — 
**  with  my  dear  love,  that  my  son  is  dead, — that 
he  craved  her  forgiveness, — she  will  understand, 
— ^which  I  hope  she  will  grant  by  offering  prayers 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul."  Here  was  a  message 
to  send  by  such  a  half-pagan  as  Mr.  Abert ;  but 
he  bowed  assent,  not  questioning  the  meaning 
thereof,  which  was  all  dark  to  him. 

Andrew  McGlynn's  delight  on  hearing  of  Amy 
in  the  way  he  did,  exceeded  all  bounds;  he 
laughed,  and  cried,  and  related  to  the  gentlemen 
the  never  old  story  with  him  of  how  she  wan- 
dered into  the  church,  slept  there  all  night,  and 
so  forth.  He  made  no  such  boast,  but  they  saw 
plainly  that    but    for   Andrew    McGlynn's    kind 
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heart  there  -was  no  telling  how  illy  it  might  have 
fared  with  her  in  that  great,  strange  city.  And 
when  the  uneducated,  uncouth  Irishman  said 
that  for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Our 
Lord  he  couldn't  let  her  go  asthray  ag  in,  but 
brought  her  in  to  Father  Gowan,  it  left  Mr. 
Abert  another  nut  to  crack  by  the  way. 

Having  followed  Amy  step  by  step,  and  taken 
the  depositions  of  facts,  Mr.  Warren  and  Mr. 
Abert,  with  John  Dahl,  turned  their  faces  home- 
ward,  the  broken  links  all  found,  and  proof  suffi- 
cient collected  and  in  their  possession  to  con- 
found and  bring  to  nought  all  the  wicked  schemes 
of  Elder  Wythe.  Mr.  Abert  hastened  on  to  Bol- 
ton with  Dahl,  requesting  Mr.  Warren  to  follow 
the  next  day  with  Ellen  Casserly  and  Amy. 
Miss  Abert,  attended  by  Mr.  Robert,  went  to  the 
depot  to  meet  them,  Mr.  Abert  having  driven  to 
Ridge-Croft  to  fetch  the  Eldef  to  look  into  some 
business  that  he  had  placed  in  his  hands  to  bring 
through  the,  courts.  It  was  a  pretence,  of  course ; 
but,  aware  of*  the  man's  craftiness,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  him  no  loop-hole  of  escape.  John 
Dahl  had  been  requested  to  keep  himself  out  of 
sight  until  called  for — which  he  did,  not  even 
having  had  a  glimpse  of  Mr.  Robert,  Mr.  Abcrt's 
clerk  and  law-student. 

**  Oh,  my  darling !  and  so  you've  come-  at 
last!"  exclaimed  Miss  Abert,  folding  Amy, 
whom  she  knew  at  once  from  seeing  her  with  El- 
len  Casserly,  in  her  arms,  and  kissing  her  face. 
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"  She's  not  altered  a  bit !  Come  here,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert ;  here  she  is, — my  picture ! " 

The  young  man  came  forward  and  stood  before 
the  group ;  Miss  Abert  released  Amy  from  her 
arms  and  turned  her  towards  him.;  he  gazed 
speechlessly  for  an  instant,  then  exclaimed  : 

"  Anne  Wyatt !  " 

"  Oh,  Rob !  is  that  you  ! "  said  Amy,  holding 
out  her  hands;  **you  so  tall,  and  with  all  that 
hair  upon  your  face  !  I  knew  you,  Rob,  by  your 
eyes ! "    All  this  whilst  shaking  hands. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Robert,  that 
she's  your  little  girl  ?"  asked  Miss  Abert. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Abert ;  this  is  Anne  Wyatt." 

"  That's  what  they  would  call  me  at  the  farm. 
Do  you  remember  the  time  you  tossed  me  up  on 
the  hay,  out  of  reach  of  the  cow  ?  "  asked  Amy, 
with  a  merry  little  laugh  ;  everything  in  the  tan- 
gled web  of  her  life  seemed  to  be  unwinding  so 
happily,  how  could  she  but  feel  glad. 

**  And  so  you  are  Rob  Delaney.  Shake  hands 
Rob:  I've  heard  all  about  you,"  said  Mr. 
Warren. 

Need  we  tell  how  Elder  Wythe's  guilty  soul 
quailed — and  how,  after  a  show  of  opposition 
and  defiance  when  first  confronted  with  John 
Dahl,  his  niece,  and  all  the  indisputable  proofs 
of  her  identity,  he  grew  abject,  and  pleaded  to 
be  spared  the  disgrace  of  a  public  exposure,  with 
such  hypocritical  pretences  of  having  been  over- 
come by  temptation,  and  erred  in  his  efforts  to 
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secure  his  niece's  spiritual  welfare,  promising  to 
go  away  and  hide  himself  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth  if  they'd  not  deal  hardly  by  him,  that  Mr. 
Abert,  in  disgust,  brought  him  short  by  telling 
him  that  he  was  to  escape  the  consequences  of 
his  frauds  and  wickedness — not  through  any  wish 
of  his,  he  must  tell  him ;  for  his  Own  part,  he  de- 
sired to  have  him  punished  to  the  very  extent 
of  the  penalties  of  the  law  for  his  crime  ;  but  he 
owed  all  to  the  forgiveness  and  generosity  of  his 
niece,  whom  he  stripped  of  her  possessions,  and 
sent  *' adrift"  without  friends  or  home,  on  the 
cold  charities  of  the  world  ;  **  aye!  whom  you 
would  have  murdered  by  slow  torture,  that  it 
might  seem  that  she  died  of  the  *  Carson  sick- 
ness,* had  you  not  been  discovered  in  time." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Abert !  don't  be  too  hard  on  him. 
Uncle,  uncle !  I  forgive  you  from  my  heart !  " 
cried  Amy,  grasping  the  brown,  wrinkled  hand 
that  had  so  often  smote  her  cruelly,  and  pressing 
her  lips  upon  it.  This  simple,  spontaneous  act 
touched  all  present,  and  even  the  callous  man 
who  had  so  wronged  her  turned  away  his  head 
to  hide  the  tears  that  such  divine  kindness  had 
made  rush  to  his  eyes. 

"  Dang  it  1 "  muttered  John  Dahl,  "  he's  got 
enough,  without  any  punchin'  from  my  fists.  I 
say,  Silas,  I'll  let  you  off ! " 

"  Sadie,"  said  Mr.  Abert,  "  do  you  and  Ellen 
Casserly  take  Amy  up  to  your  room,  while  War- 
ren and  I  conclude  this  painful  business.    Wythe, 
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you  must  sign  these  papers  ! "  He  did  so  with 
trembling  fingers. 

"You'll  find  the  estate  doubled  in  vally,  Mr. 
Abert,"  he  said. 

"  No  doubt  of  it/'  replied  Mr.  Abert  dryly. 

"  Now,  listen  to  me :  here  is  the  provision  for 
you  insisted  on  by  your  niece  ;  her  joint  guar- 
dians, Mr.  Warren  and  myself,  think  it  enough 
to  keep  you  and  your  family  from  starving ;  it  is 
all  that  wc  will  allow,  and  far  better  than  you  de- 
serve. You  must  now  leave  my  house,  Joseph 
Wythe,  and  vacate  Ridge-Croft  within  two 
days."  Mr.  Abert  handed  him  the  settlements, 
and  he  slunk  out  of  the  house,  out  of  Bolton, 
never  stopping  until  he  got  to  New  York,  where 
he  drew  several  thousand  dollars,  which  he  had 
deposited  from  time  to  time,  out  of  the  Me- 
chanics* Bank  ;  then,  rushing  to  the  docks,  he 
found  a  brig  getting  ready  to  clear  for  Brazil,  up- 
on which  he  took  passage,  and  passed  with  it  out 
of  sight.  When  old  Bedloe  heard  that  he  had 
cleared  out,  and  abandoned  his  family,  he  made 
it  known  that  he  **  was  no  beggar,  but  was  worth 
his  tens  of  thousands,  won  at  the  gold  diggings 
of  Australia  and  sheep-farming  in  the  bush ;  that 
he  had  meant  only  to  try  his  sister's  husband,  to 
see  the  sort  of  man  that  he  was,  but  he  had  next 
to  kicked  him  from  his  door,  and  he  was  getting 
ready  to  go  back  where  he  came  from  when  he 
heard  that  Wythe  had  taken  himself  off  to  escape 
the  penitentiary  " — a  rumor  of  the  truth  having 
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got  abroad,  the  logic  of  his  sudden  flight  having 
first  suggested  it,  added  to  the  discovery  that 
Amy  was  alive,  instead  of  having  been  drowned 
— **  and  that  now,  having  ruined  her  life,  as  well 
as  broken  his  old  father's  heart  by  the  sins  of 
his  youth,  he  was  going  to  provide  for  his  sister 
and  her  boys,  and,  as  far  as  money  could  do  it, 
they  should  never  have  a  care  while  they  lived  !  " 

**  It's  like  a  novel,  I  declare !  "  said  Mrs.  Abcrt, 
lifting  up  her  hands.  **  I  declare  old  Bedloe  /(as 
astonished  me  above  all !  **'  That  was  Mrs.  Abert's 
view  of  the  matter. 

Poor  Mrs.  Wythe's  joy  over  her  long-lost 
brother  softened  the  shock  and  pain  of  learning 
that  her  husband  was  a  villain  and  had  aban- 
doned her  and  her  children,  leaving  them — as  he 
thought — on  the  charity  of  Amy,  whom  he  had 
done  his  best  to  destroy ;  and  her  poor  life,  so 
many  years  under  the  curb  of  his  iron  will,  gradu- 
ally became  calm,  rested  and  peaceful  in  her  new 
home — a  beautiful  farm  bought  by  her  brother  in 
the  fertile,  sheltered  Valley  of  the  Connecticut, 
of  which  she  was  made  sole  mistress,  Bedloe  and 
Josh  working  the  land,  and  attending  to  the 
man's  work  thereof.  Poor  Dan  lived  on  in  hope- 
less idiocy,  the  only  thing  belonging  to  his  old 
life  that  he  was  ever  known  to  ask  for  being  the 
little  girl  that  used  to  sing  pretty  songs  for  him. 

Our  limits  arc  already  transgressed ;  if  such 
were  not  the  case  we  should  be  glad  to  tell  you 
how  happy  Amy  was  with  the  Aberts,  and  how 
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old  Judith  and  Abigail  Jones,  after  their  excess- 
ive joy  on  seeing  her  once  more  was  somewhat 
abated,  were  trundled  off  to  Ridge-Crpft  to  take 
care  of  things  until  the  young  mistress  came 
home.  We  should  like  to  tell  you  of  the  airs 
that  Sadie  Abert  took  on,  as  Mr.  Abert  had 
prophesied,  and  told  him  that  she  would  grant 
him  truce  only  on  condition  that  he'd  take  Rob 
Delaney  into  partnership  the  moment  he  graduat- 
ed, and  marry  him  to  Amy  Wythe.  The  first 
had  been  Mr.  Abert's  secret  intention  for  some 
time  past,  so  he  promised  it  with  a  good  grace  ; 
the  other  he  hoped  might  come  about,  which  it 
did,  after  a  year  or  so,  and  a  devout  Catholic 
branch  was  grafted  on  the  old  staunch  Puritan 
stock,  which  flourished  like  a  tree  set  by  running 
waters,  planting  the  Faith  in  that  sterile,  un- 
blessed soil,  until  in  time  it  began  to  blossom 
with  the  fruits  thereof.  Sadie  Abert  became  a 
Catholic  ;  her  mother  saying :  '*  Sadie  must  al- 
ways have  a  crazy  streak  to  run  on,"  but. did  not 
much  oppose  her,  having  no  fixed  belief  of  her 
own  ;  Mr.  Abert  remained  upon  the  threshold 
many  years,  trying  to  find  out  by  human  reason 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  reading  deeply,  arguing 
patiently,  until  at  last  he  submitted  with  humble 
simplicity,  convinced  that  grace,  like  faith,  is  above 
nature  and  human  reason.  Great  visiting  took 
place  every  year  between  Ridge-Croft  and  Cedar 
Lodge,  Amy  and  Rob  always  spending  May  with 
the  Warrens — a  sacred  anniversary  to  them,  for 
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reasons  which  we  know  of,  besides  the  attraction 
there  of  the  beautiful  devotions  of  that  sweet  fes- 
tival month  of  Mary  ;  the  Warrens  coming  to 
them  in  September,  when  the  two  old  maples  on 
the  lawn  glowed  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  au- 
tumnal fires.  Mrs.  More  remained  at  the  War- 
rens', Cecilia's  care.  Miss  Johns  never  speaks  of 
Amy  without  a  tender  softening  of  voice  and 
face  ;  and  once  Father  Paul  actually  accompanied 
the  Warrens  to  Ridge-Croft  to  make  sure  that 
God's  precious  flower  of  humility  still  remained 
fresh  and  unsullied  in  Amy's  soul,  and  was  con- 
soled to  find  that  neither  prosperity,  adulation 
nor  ease  had  yet  harmed  its  growth.  '*  As  long," 
said  the  good  monk,  to  Miss  Johns,  "as  long  as 
that  little  plant  flourishes,  the  good  child  is  all 
safe."  Amy  would  never  part  from  Ellen 
Casserly^gain,  who  was  a  strong  support  to  her 
in  the  sad  and  painful  task  of  remodelling  the  old 
home  at  Ridge-Croft,  where,  at  every  turn,  mem- 
ories that  she  would  have  gladly  buried  started 
up  to  recall  the  sorrowful  past.  And  then,  be- 
fore long,  it  became  apparent  that  a  church  must 
be  built  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  laborers  on  the  railroads  that  were 
stretching  everywhere  around  them,  besides  the 
largely  increased  number  who  were  employed  at 
the  Ridge-Croft  granite  quarries.  Amy  and  her 
husband  gave  the  land,  and  contributed  largely  ; 
while  Mr.  Abcrt,  his  daughter,  Ellen  Casserly 
and  the  good  Catholics  of  Bolton,  gave  great  aid 
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towards  the  erection  of  the  Mountain  Chapel, 
which  was  finished  before  the  leaves  fell,  and  con- 
secrated on  the  Festival  of  the  Presentation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  to  the  great  consolation 
of  all  concerned.  The  Bishop  appointed  a  young^ 
missionary  priest  to  labor  among  them  ;  his  head- 
quarters, when  he  was  not  visiting  far  and  wide 
his  scattered  flock,  was  Ridge-Croft.  A  marble 
cross  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave  so  long 
supposed  to  have  been  Amy's,  the  only  inscrip- 
tion upon  it :  *'  In  Hope  ** ;  while  larger  ones 
marked  the  resting-places  of  Aleck  Wythe  and 
his  wife, — white  beacons  of  faith  upon  the  hills, 
symbols  of  hope  and  immortality,  scowled  upon 
by  the  cold  Puritan  eyes  that  passed  that  way,  as 
idolatrous  signs  of  a  corrupt  creed, — eyes  that  in 
time  grew  accustomed  to  the  sight,  and  not  only 
grew  to  tolerate  the  Cross  with  a  broader  com- 
prehension, but  even  greater  changes,  which  they 
at  first  thought  would  bring  swift  and  sudden 
retribution  upon  them,  for  tolerating. 

Amy  had,  as  soon  as  "  she  came  to  her  own 
again,"  settled  the  annuity  promised  in  her  name 
on  old  Nancy  Molloy,  the  rag-picker,  which  made 
her  comfortable  the  few  remaining  days  of  her 
life ;  and  also  sent  a  remembrance  to  Andy  Mc- 
Glynn,  which  made  him  bless  the  morning  that 
he  found  her  asleep  in  the  **  Widdy  O'Brien's 
pew  "  in  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation.  Need 
we  say  that  Amy's  virtues  were  "  like  leaven  put 
into  a  measure  of  meal  "  in  her  old  neighborhood. 
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and  that  by  her  unostentatious  piety  many  .were 
induced  to  inquire  into  and  embrace  the  truth. 

One  summer,  Rob  and  his  wife  went  to  **  Dahl's 
Farm  "  to  look  in  upon  their  old  friends.  Never 
was  such  welcome  known  as  greeted  them 
from  John  Dahi,  now  grown  healthy  and  stout ; 
from  Mrs.  Dahl— comely,  motherly,  and  as  full  of 
human  kindness  as  ever  ;  and  from  Scotch  Andy, 
who  forgot  his  rheumatics  and  danced  a  High- 
land fling  in  his  sudden  joy  !  They  couldn't  have 
had  a  more  generous  welcome  had  they  been  re- 
turned prodigals  and  heirs  to  this  great  flourish- 
ing farm,  where  everything  was  prospering  as 
never  before. 

Before  coming  away,  Amy  and  Rob  went  to 
the  ruined  Altar  in  the  forest.  There  lay  the 
moss-covered  Cross,  here  the  fallen  trees ;  there 
the  tall  ferns,  here  the  scarlet  berries  of  the  part- 
ridge-vines ;  over  all,  the  solemn,  whispering  hem- 
locks and  pines.  No  one  had  disturbed  it ;  only 
the  chipmunks  and  birds,  whose  habitations  were 
above  it,  among  the  boughs  and  hollows  of  the 
old  trees  that  sheltered  it,  could  know  if  any 
other  than  mortal  shapes  ever  bent  over  the 
mound  'neath  which  no  man  could  tell  who 
slumbered.  They  knelt  there  full  of  solemn 
thought,  so  different  to  them  was  the  '*  now  "  and 
'•  then,"  and  thanked  Almighty  God  more  fervent- 
Jy  for  having  brought  them  safely  through  the  vi- 
cissitudes and  perils  that  had  beset  them  ;  and 
above  all  did  they  give  thanks  for  having  been 
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gathered  into  the  One  True  Fold,  of  which  Christ 
is  the  Good  Shepherd. 

"  We*ll  come  next  summer  and  build  our  grotto 
here,  Amy.  Do  you  remember?"  asked  Rob, 
as  they  stood  there  an  instant  before  leaving  the 
place. 

"  I  have  never  forgotten  it ;  yes  indeed  !  we 
will  come  next  summer,  and  build  our  grotto  to 
•'  Our  Lady  of  the  Mountain." 
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